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preface 


'The purpose of this book is to fill a gap that exists among the currently 
available textbooks on personality. Existing books either analyze represen- 
tative personality theories or describe various aspects of personality. The 
latter are either eclectic in their approach or organize their presentation of 
personality around a particular point of view. These organizing perspec- 
tives have been either psychoanalysis, behaviorism, or social learning the- 
ory. While cognitive theory has been discussed in some texts, no book has as 

tive viewpoint. 


yet organized its presentation of personality around a cogni 


As the field of psychology has developed, it has become apparent to 
students of personality that cognitive structure is an important director of 
human behavior. Therefore, an adequate understanding of personality re- 


quires that we understand the role of cognitive structure in personality. 
i e, it covers a wide 


While the present text has a cognitive perspectiv i 
range of concerns to the student of personality. It discusses à representative 
selection of personality theories, personality structure, development, dy- 
namics, assessment, maladaptive behavior and personality change. While 

f these phenomena, our integrating 


we describe other interpretations © 


theme is a cognitive explanation. . 
We want to show that the scientific study of personality (often called 


personology) is not remote from the personal experiences of the student 
who may use this text or the concerns of the person who applies psychology 
in daily work—such as the clinical psychologist, industrial psychologist, 
counseling psychologist, or educator. Therefore we have included some 
pertinent material not found in other personality texts—such as the rela- 


tionship between personality and adaptive behavior. 
The book starts with an attempt to explain why a knowledge of per- 
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sonality enables a more accurate understanding and prediction of human 
behavior. Seven postulates are presented that state that personality is 
adaptive, learned, influenced by culture, unique to the individual and di- 
rects selective behavior. In our approach we try to show that a normative 
science of personality can still predict individual uniqueness. 

The next section of the book surveys representative theoretical expla- 
nations of personality in order to provide a broader base against which the 
cognitive point of view can stand out in relief. In our order of presentation 
we move from the less cognitive to the more cognitive. These earlier chap- 
ters are intended to prepare the reader for a more balanced presentation of 
a cognitive treatment of personality—the subject matter of the rest of the 
book. 

As in all books, we have had to make some choices. One of our choices 
was, whenever possible, to illustrate scientific principles with everyday ex- 
amples, in order to help the student assimilate the scientific principle in the 
context of his experience (itself a cognitive teaching technique). Another 
choice came in our selection of research to discuss. We probably include 
less of the research in social learning and social psychology than some other 
texts, in order to include more research generated by cognitive theory. We 
originally had a chapter on the neurophysiological concomitants of person- 
ality structure and dynamics, but had to delete it because an adequate 
treatment of this subject made the book too long for the usual course in 
personality. 

The research data to support our position comes from a wide range of 
sources—biology, ethology, anthropology, general experimental psychol- 
ogy, experimental personality research, and clinical personality research. 

Our ideas have been influenced by all the psychologists who have 
contributed to cognitive and organismic psychology. The influence of the 
following scholars, who are mentioned in alphabetical order, can be partic- 
ularly noted throughout the book: Alfred Adler, Gordon Allport, Albert 
Bandura, Rudolf Dreikurs, Donald Hebb, Jerome Kagan, George Kelly, 
Richard Lazarus, Kurt Lewin and the Gestalt psychologists, David 
McClelland, Henry Murray, Jean Piaget, Julian Rotter and Herman Wit- 
kin. To all these and many others we owe an intellectual debt. 

All books require patient and competent clerical and secretarial help. 
Our special thanks to Mrs. Patricia Harlan, Mrs. Harriet Weichman, Miss 
Ann Rimland and Miss Lynne Williams. Their dedicated and conscien- 
tious service made the book possible. We also were fortunate in having as 
reviewers Norman Sundberg and others whose criticisms helped immea- 
surably to improve the book. Our gratitude goes also to Neale Sweet, the 


publisher's editor, who believed in and encouraged this book from the 
beginning. 
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On a more personal note, we are fondly and lovingly grateful to 
Phyllis Shulman who gave us spiritual and bodily sustenance during the 
long hours of composing this book. 


RF. 
B.H.S. 


a context 
for the study 
of 
personality 


OVERVIEW 


Personality is not just the study of human behavior. It is the study of persons 
and personhood. Theories about personality do not focus on mental functions 
or separate acts of behavior; they focus on why a particular individual behaves 
the way he/she does. Different people react in different ways to the same ob- 
jective stimulus. These diverse reactions presumably result from differences in 
each personality organization. If we know the nature of the personality organi- 
zation, we can make a prediction about the influence it will exert on a re- 
sponse to a stimulus. 

Seven postulates are offered to guide us in understanding the nature 
of personality organization. They emphasize that personality is adaptive, 
learned, influenced by culture, and unique to the individual. It determines the 
choice of response and the motivation; that is, it permits us to predict not only 
the response but also the functional utility of the response to the person. Some 
empirical evidence is evaluated which supports the postulates. The data lead 
us to the conclusion that the perceptual process is the mediator of all 
motivations. 

Various definitions of personality can be grouped into six categories. 
Four of these categories are consistent with the hypothesis that perception di- 
rects selective response and they represent the departure point for our theory 
of personality. They emphasize that personality is a pattern, is hierarchically 
organized, leads to adaptive behavior, and is distinctively unique for each 
person. 

A number of constructs have been used to describe the domain of per- 
sonality: trait, role, type, temperament, character, and style. After reviewing 
how each of these constructs contributes to our understanding of personality, 
we conclude that the construct of "style" is the most congenial to the theory 
we espouse in this book. 

Knowing "'style'' permits us to predict the individual case and thus to de- 
velop nomothetic or general laws about idiographic individual differences. 

This chapter ends with a brief description of the plan of the book. 
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Scientists differ in the priorities they assign to various fields of scien- 
tific knowledge. While not all psychologists stress the importance of person- 
ality study, we consider it one of the most important areas in the science of 
psychology. Indeed, whatever we learn about human behavior can only be 
derstand the person who does the behaving. 
d differently to the same situation, a multi- 
dvanced to explain the organization of the 
tive personality theories will be dis- 
cussed in Chapters 2 through 4. Personality theories do not focus on mental 
functions or separate acts of behavior; they focus on the individual and 
why that person behaves the way he/she does. Personality theories must 
therefore cut across the whole gamut of human life. They must explain who 
the person is, his motives, why his behavior sometimes seems unusual or 
inappropriate, why there are such vast differences between people, how the 
person became what he is, and how he can change. 

If all this is true, personality would seem a most important field of 
study. All of the social sciences and the humanities—anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, political science, economics, history, art, linguistics, philosophy, per- 
haps even theology—would require some familiarity with personality 


fully understood when we un 
Since different people respon 
plicity of theories has been a 
person's behavior. Some representa 


actions to the same stimulus situation 


- different re: 
DOR D a lies about persons and the study of 


and what this imp 
personality 


i at thi udents are faced with the same stimu- 
lus Me TI orn tion of a dating acquaintance 
to go steady and have an i i ip. Each considers the offer and 
each ai a different path of action. The fS e go pa 
rity of havi : J always be avai 
Fe d. Day Tae about really wanting this person. The second chooses 
to go steady because of the belief that this will be a sign of status and personal 
Sonn sence The third person offer, preferring the excitement of 
exi io a variety of interpersonal relationships at this relatively young age. 
ij What issues about the personalities of these three people are raised by 


these different choices? What implications do these have for the study of 


PE e function of the stimulus condi- 
t explain behavior solely as a func" ondi- 
tion Melee Eo consists of making adaptive responses to environ 
mental stimuli. Each person adapts in à characteristically Ee S DE 
i r ing and socialization experiences within a cui re. TI 
ues at Bf personality gives rise to selectivity of responses which 
is avacted by the person's perceptual makeup, and psychologists can predict 
behavior only if they understand the directed response in the context of the 
i ity patterns. 
nisu ius rs Be Mods in italic form the basis for the seven postulates that 
will guide our study of personality. 
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study. Every study that purports to discuss the human being has to know 
something about who this human being is. First and foremost, personality 
is not just the study of human behavior, it is the study of persons and 
personhood. 

As we can deduce from the analysis in Box 1-1, personality study in- 
cludes the following aspects: (1) the underlying motives and strategy of 
human behavior; (2) the organization of behavior into an overall system; 
(3) the relationship of the parts of the system to the whole; (4) the process of 
selection by which the person chooses particular ways of perceiving, eval- 
uating, and responding to life situations; (5) the prediction of behavior; and 
(6) maladaptive behavior and how to remediate it. To this end, our pre- 
sentation espouses certain postulates which form a philosophic ground for 
our own theory of personality. 


SOME GUIDING POSTULATES FOR A THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


Postulate 1: All behavior is adaptive. Life itself is a continuous process of adap- 
tation. Behavior which seems maladaptive on the surface will, on close 
study, reveal that it is a selected response to a stimulus and has some form 
of adaptation as a motive. Even suicide is a misguided form of adaptive 
behavior. ` 

Postulate 2: Personality is a learned pattern of behavior. In observing any 
human being, proper training will allow us to see certain consistent ways of 
responding, which we term style or pattern. Patterns result when innate 
adaptive mechanisms are modified by learning into set ways of responding. 
Modification is generally brought about by the process of socialization, the 
development and growth of personality through experience. 

Postulate 3: The culture influences the method and type of conditions 
of socialization. Thus, the Zulu mother carries her infant with her every- 
where, even to work in the fields. Some modern child development theorists 
believe this practice produces a greater feeling of inner security than the 
more limited mother-child contact provided in most Western cultures. 
Therefore, the culture influences the patterning of personality. 

Postulate 4: Each personality has its own intrinsic and unique organization. In- 
dividuals are likely to behave in different ways in the same situation. To 
illustrate, let us refer to one of Aesop’s fables. 


Two frogs fell into a milk pail. One frog, thinking that there was no salva- 
tion, drowned (he gave in to the inevitable). The other frog, because of 
some inner quality, decided to keep trying to swim in the milk. He kept 


beating and beating his legs until eventually he found himself floating on a 
pad of butter. 


The same principle applies to human behavior. What two different indi- 
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viduals will do in the same situation will depend on the inner nature of 
each—in a word, on personality. 

Postulate 5: Personality determines the selection of response (selectivity). Each 
individual selects what he will notice and respond to; this is the perceptual 
aspect of selectivity and attention. For example; 


Two girls walk into a room. All the men look at them. The student of per- 
sonality, however, looks at the other men, studying their reactions. 


What we look at depends on our interests and attitudes. To illustrate how 
the behaving organism evaluates the external stimulus, consider the follow- 


ing situation: 


It is the first day of class. The professor describes his requirements for the 
course and specifies very clearly all the criteria. One student rates the pro- 
fessor as quite “tough,” while another sees him as very thorough and looks 


forward to a learning experience. 


response and evaluates the conse- 


How the behaving organism selects a 
inferred from another classroom 


quence(s) of that response can be 
situation. 


omics makes a provocative statement about Marxism. 
ds by being disturbed and offended. He angrily ques- 
He is then worried that the professor will give him a 
tion of the consequences of his response. 


A professor of econ 
One student respon 
tions the statement. 
bad grade—his evalua 


Postulate 6: Understanding the pattern permits the prediction of behavior. If be- 
havior follows a pattern, then knowing the main trends of the pattern will 
allow us to predict how the behaving organism will perceive and respond to 


a situation. 

in the previous section, the professor guesses that 
by a desire to share the limelight. The professor 
thus permits and encourages the student to express ia point of view, ex- 
pecting that this will satisfy the student. If she has pre X poesi the 
student's behavior will match the professor's expectancy. If, on the other 
hand, the interpretation of the student's behavior is inaccurate, the stu- 


dent's anger is likely to persist. 


In the situation described 
the student is motivated 


Postulate 7: Understanding the underlying personality pattern permits us to un- 
derstand the s; cdf functions of a given behavioral act. This is related to the prin- 
p in the chapter. Behavior cannot be 


cipl idi described later ! : Wes 
cece ii in terms of the individual personality and the life situa- 


tion with which the person interacts. To understand any behavioral act we 
must ask three questions: Who is the person who acts? What else do we 
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know about him/her? and In what situation does this act occur and what 
possible purpose can it serve? 
Even our understanding of mental symptoms depends to a great extent 
upon our understanding of how the individual's personality pattern func- 
tions. For example, compulsive people tend to be anxious when not in 


control of the situation (letting someone else drive the car). When and for 
which purpose anxiety occurs is influenced by personality. 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE SEVEN POSTULATES 


While these postulates fit into the common experience of the reader, the 
studies we describe briefly in this section provide some evidence in support 
of the postulates. Other studies are found in abundance in later chapters. 

Postulate 1 is supported by the studies on attachment in Chapter 5. 
Postulates 2 and 3 are supported by various socialization experiences that 
reveal certain definite effects between culture membership and personality 
pattern (see Chapters 7 and 10). Evidence for the rest of the postulates will 
be discussed in more detail in this chapter. This evidence comes from the 
field of experimental psychology, especially perception. 

Postulates 4, 5, and 7 imply that units of behavior can only be under- 
stood in the context of the whole. This viewpoint became the dictum of the 
influential Gestalt school of psychology. Examples of this principle, which 


was first presented by Max Wertheimer, the founder of the Gestalt school, 
are presented in Figure 1-1. 


bd ld 3 units 18 units 


RS PA, 


Seen as figure (triangle) on a 


© o è? ground. The contour usually Simple form Complex form 
Seen as a shapes the figure, the ground 
circle remaining formless. 
Different 
Same strength strengths 
Seen as a Seen as a : TIA 
completed completed Fusion into a No fusi 
triangle circle new unit SUBIT: 
Figure 1-1 Examples of the Gestalt law of perceptual organization. The 


tendency to organize parts into a whole is seen in the ten- 
dency to see a ring of dots as a circle. This tendency oper- 
ates not only in perception but in all human behavior. 
Source: Forgus, 1966, p. 113. 
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Applying the technical insights of modern communication and infor- 
mation theory, Attneave (1954) offered an explanation of why stimuli are 
organized into wholes and why this organization follows Gestalt laws. Att- 
neave starts by noting that our capacity for processing separate units of in- 
formation is limited. However, assimilating all information presented is 
unnecessary and would just lead to overload and error. Therefore much of 
timulus is ignored. But points of maximum infor- 
mation, such as sharp intensity differences and changes in the direction of 
contour are emphasized. Elements of similar color, shape, size, and texture 
are grouped together and figures are constructed (in perception) so as to 
minimize the number of changes in contour direction. 

Postulate 7 implies that context is an important part of every experi- 
ence. This is illustrated in Figure 1-2 in the perceptual principle of inclu- 
siveness. Not only is what we see limited by how much we can process, but 
what we see and feel are also affected by daily fluctuations in environmental 
conditions, and our habitual ways of reacting to such environmental 


effects. 


what is presented in the s 


noticed (I caught myself doing it the other 
e kind of weather may appear to your senses 
night? It was late autumn, on a dusky 
e on, I felt a little melancholy, looking 
out on the dreary scene through the living room window. Then all of a 
sudden, it occurred to me. If I were looking at the same scene on a Satur- 
day night, it would scem far less sad and my mood would be elated, not 
gloomy, because Saturday night is a night for excitement. The experience 
was like perceiving darkness as depressing when you are alone and friendly 
when you are with your lover. (Forgus, 1975, p. 1) 


Have you, for example, ever 
evening) how different the sam 
on a Saturday night and a Sunday 
Sunday afternoon. As evening cam 


EAD 


Figure 4- ion of inclusiveness. Form A is included in Forms B, 
e 1-2 aeu The contexts provided in Forms B, C, and D mask 
) : making it harder to recognize. Source: 


earance of A, l 
ter Gottschaldt, 4926. (Reprinted from Forgus and Me- 


lamed, 1976). 
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The last three postulates are part of a larger postulate which states 
that the choice of a person to move in one direction rather than another is 
determined by selective perception. This point has been a matter of contro- 
versy among psychologists. The basic issue at conflict is whether a “need” 
determines perception or whether perception determines "need." In this 
sense, the term need is used to mean a psychophysiological requirement, 
such as a need for nourishment. Need-oriented theorists assert that what we 
perceive is influenced by our attempts to satisfy unfulfilled needs. For ex- 
ample, a hungry person is more likely to notice food; a starving person 
dreams about food; a thirsty traveller in the desert sees mirages of water. 

The term perception refers to the extraction of information from the 
environment. Perception theorists assert that the true cause-effect sequence 
is from perception to need. For example, a young woman who perceives 
herself as deprived of love may feel less deprived when she is the object of 
sexual attention. She may therefore feel a “need” for continuous sexual ac- 
tivity. One of the early proponents of the need perception selectivity hy- 
pothesis (Bruner, 1951) early anticipated a counter-theory that would 
propose a “perceptual selectivity — need arousal” direction. 

Support for the primacy of perceptual selectivity comes from a pene- 
trating analysis of so-called perceptual defense—that is, behavior in which 
certain information is blocked out of conscious perception. Most of us are 
familiar with Freud's famous allegation that people defend themselves 
from thoughts or memories that would upset them. Erdelyi (1974), how- 
ever, has theorized that what looks like defensive behavior is really the re- 
sult of underlying memory storage programs which operate either to 
facilitate or inhibit the recall of information. One such stage where infor- 
mation can be either stopped or gated (let through) is at the retrieval of in- 
formation from long-term to short-term memory. An experiment by 
Erdelyi and Appelbaum (1973) illustrates the selective and blocking effects 
of what Erdelyi has termed "chronic sets" of perception. In this experi- 
ment, subjects who were members of a Jewish organization were asked to 
look at a circular array of neutral pictures for 200 msec under three differ- 
ent conditions. In two of them either the Star of David or the swastika was 
at the center of the array. In the third array a picture of a window was at 
the center. It was found that there was a lower rate of processing in the first 
two emotionally charged arrays—that is, when viewing these arrays, sub- 
Jects recognized fewer pictures than when viewing the third array. Interest- 
ingly enough, reactions to the two emotional arrays (with the Star of David 
or the swastika) did not differ from one another. Thus, the presence of an 
emotional stimulus can disrupt (that is, selectively inhibit) the processing 
of other information. 

Perhaps the attention-capturing effect of the emotional stimuli de- 
tracts from the coding of the other pictures. That this may be so receives 
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support from two other research reports. In the first one, Forgus and 
DeWolfe (1969) tried to find out whether perceptual defense is in fact a 
special case of perceptual accentuation (selectivity). In this study, actively 
hallucinating male and female hospitalized schizophrenic patients were in- 
terviewed. The interviews were tape-recorded verbatim so that they could 
be analyzed for thematic content. A reliable scoring manual for categoriz- 
ing hallucinatory themes was constructed using the hallucinations of a rep- 
resentative sample of ten males and seven females. ' 

Now a second group of patients was asked to listen to a short 
recording which contained a composite of the four themes present in the 
hallucinations of the entire sample. In 18 of 23 subjects, the major halluci- 
natory theme category of each patient predicted the dominant recall 
themes. 

The study showed that at least in some cases we can measure the 
dominant perceptual sets (or schemata) of subjects and that these sets, in 
fact, direct perceptual selectivity. Thus selectivity is apparently a result of 
active processing or sensitization rather than repression or defense. New 
stimulus material is categorized according to schemata already existing in 
long-term memory. Forgus and DeWolfe (1974) cross-validated their find- 
ings with delusional patients, whose perceptions could also be predicted on 
the basis of their diagnosed delusions. : = 

Support for the notion that one can predict behavior = aay 
the personality style comes from a study by Hedvig (1965). Hedvig asked 
three clinicians to examine the early childhood recollections of 51 children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 who had been referred to a child guidance 
clinic. In each case, the clinicians were asked to decide if the child had been 
diagnosed by the clinic as having either a psychoneurotic disorder or a be- 
havioral disturbance. The combined ratings of the three judges were cor- 
rect at a statistically significant level (.001). One amine) me. 
predicted the diagnosis in 42 out of the 51 cases. Even in a Y ene 
amount of information, and with no other knowledge atalla out the c hild, 
a behavioral pattern could be predicted from subjects perceptions. m 

Our own review of the data leads us to prefer the adis need hy- 
pothesis over its counterpart as a way of explaining i pedit wea of 
behavior. However, the jury is still out anda im t E chy uM a 
bine these two apparently contradictory hypotheses ! stic 


theory. 


DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY 


ity takes on any number of different 


onal. 
7 svseytur ipee the wora oint to the difficulty of trying to de- 


meanings. Hall and Lindzey (1957) p 
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fine personality. They do not believe that any definition of personality can 
be generally applied. 


Personality consists concretely of a set of values or descriptive terms which 
are used to describe the individual being studied according to the variables 
or dimensions which occupy a central position within the particular theory 
utilised. (1957, p. 9) 


However, several definitions of personality do offer a representative 
outlook on the subject. Nevitt Sanford (1963) gives a list of definitions in a 
paper devoted to this subject. The italicized words in Box 1-2 reveal how 
different theories of personality still center around a common, unifying 
theme. Personality is always viewed as organized, enduring, and character- 


Box 1-2 Definitions of personality: Unity within variety 


Allport: "the dynamic organization within the individual of those 
psychophysical systems that determine his 'unique adjust- 
ment’ to his environment." (Sanford,* pp. 494-495). 


Newcomb: “personality is known only as we observe individual behav- 
ior. By observing John Doe in such capacity as husband, 
host, employee and employer, we can discover those kinds 
of order and regularity in his behavior which are the goals of 
the student of personality.” (Sanford, p. 496). 


Eysenck: "the enduring organization of a person's character, tem- 
perament, intellect and physique which determines his 
unique adjustment to his environment.” (Sanford, p. 496) 


Sullivan: "the relatively enduring pattern of recurrent interpersonal 
situations which characterizes a human life." (Sullivan, 
1953, pp. 110-111) 


Maddi: “Personality is the stable set of characteristics and ten- 
dencies that determine those commonalities and differ- 
ences in the psychological behavior (thoughts, feelings and 
actions) of people that have continuity in time and that may 
or may not be easily understood in terms of the social and 
biological pressures of the immediate situation alone.” 
(Maddi, 1976, p. 9) 


Angyal: Using general systems theory, Angyal defines personality: 
as a ‘hierarchy of systems, an organized whole, each per- 
sonality having its own particular system principle." (An- 
gyal, 1965, p. 50) 


Jaspers: The German existentialist, similarly conceptualizes person- 
ality as “the individual's differing and characteristic totality 
of meaningful connections in any one psychic life.” (Jas- 
pers, 1963, p. 428) 

* All references to Sanford are from the 1963 work. 
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istic. Arndt (1974, p. 7), following Allport (1937), classifies definitions of 
personality into six varieties: 


l. external appearance definitions—personality is overt behavior (the 


persona) 
omnibus definitions personality is a “sum total" of qualities 


integrative definitions—personality is a “pattern” 

hierarchical definitions—the pattern is organized with a unifying prin- 
ciple at the top 

5. adjustive definitions—personality 
6. distinctiveness definitions—persona 
person unique 


own 


is the style of coping in the world 
lity is the attribute which makes a 


Our own theory of personality will have characteristics that will per- 
mit it to be classified under the last four of these six varieties. It will not be 
a theory of external appearance nor of a “sum total” of attributes. 

Some students of personality, however, have used a narrower focus in 
describing personality, emphasizing a particular aspect such as trait, type, 
temperament, or character as a central construct. 


CONVENTIONAL CONSTRUCTS USED TO DESCRIBE PERSONALITY 


Trait 
t inferred from observable behavior. 


Trait is a conceptual construc c behi 
de a conceptual system individuals 


Constructs of the various traits provi 
Can use to classify the overt behavior of people they meet. Thus, people 


may be aggressive or passive, spontaneous or inhibited, may move quickly 
or slowly, may be impulsive or cautious, outgoing or reserved. A study by 
Passini and Norman (1966) investigated the notion that individuals classify 
€ach other according to a preconceived set of trait categories. The essential 
features of their study are outlined in Box 1-3. " A 
Experimental personality research such as Passini and Norman's not 
only uncovers data which is important im Its own right but also helps us to 
be skeptical of everyday beliefs about our abilities to understand each 


other, 


. We may like, dislike, or be puzzled by a ce 
in another person. The trait itself is simply one aspect of the total personal- 


ity that reveals itself in characteristic Ways in specific situations according 
to an overall pattern. One may say that a trait is ae a person pos- 
Sesses; however, knowing the trait does not necessarily tell us how or when 
that person will display it. It is important not to mistake one or two traits 
for a more complete understanding of an individual’s personality. Among 


rtain trait that we observe 


| 
| 
| Box 1-3 An experimental study which shows that trait categories 
| exist (Passini & Norman, 1966). 


1. 84 college students, unknown to each other, are brought together for a 
| brief meeting during which they can observe appearance and manner of 
each other. 


2. After the meeting, each student is asked to rate himself and all the others on 
| a set of standardized (of known reliability and validity) personality scales. 
| 3. Results showed that: 
| a. The students rating showed a high degree of agreement with each other. 
| b. The categories used by the students in their ratings were remarkably 
| similar to categories obtained by the experimenters in a previous analy- 
| sis, where they had used sophisticated statistical tools to extract a set of 
| categories. 
| c. However, there was zero agreement between self-ratings and ratings by 

these strangers. 


| d. In another study, ratings by acquaintances of each other showed high 
| agreement between self-ratings and ratings by others (acquaintances). 


4. The authors conclude that people carry around in their perceptual structure 

a set of categories by which they classify people according to traits. These 

| categories are largely shared by people. However, until we get to know 
| people well, our views of them may be largely erroneous. 
L 


the theories of personality we will discuss, Gordon Allport's might be de- 
scribed as a sophisticated trait theory. 

Raymond Cattell (1965) distinguishes between a surface trait, which is 
a set of behaviors that are observed together, and a source trait, an underly- 
ing influence that can be discovered by factor analysis. Cattell has devised 
methods for discovering such source traits. Our general use of the term trait 
will be restricted to surface traits, such as those identified by the subjects in 
the study by Passini and Norman. 

It is important also to remember that a particular pattern of behavior 
observed at any given time may represent a temporary state rather than an 
enduring trait. The distinction of trait from state is still in its conceptual 
infancy (Cattell, 1975). A recent study by Barker and his colleagues (1977) 
has indicated, however, that it is possible to distinguish between temporary 
anxiety (situationally determined), and anxiety which is a more enduring 
trait (personally determined). 


Role 


The concept of role was introduced into personality theory by sociol- 
ogy and social psychology. The term is borrowed from the theater.—a part 
played by an actor according to a rehearsed script. The continued enact- 
ment of a role produces characteristic personality dispositions and person- 
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ality is the sum total of the played roles (Wiggins, et al., 1971). For Goff- 
man (1959), however, the apparent personality is only a dramatic effect 
arising from the manner in which the role is played, the setting and the au- 
dience response. Role can be defined as the organized set of behavior that 
belongs to an identifiable position in the social structure. Argyle, the Brit- 
ish social psychologist, defines role more broadly. For him personality has 
no structure other than what one person reveals to another in an interper- 
sonal situation (Argyle, 1967). For example, when two friends meet, and 
one looks at the other, the second person tends to look back and maintain 
the eye contact. When strangers meet, intimacy is less likely to be en- 
couraged.—one person will look away if the other "accidentally" makes eye 
contact. In this, however, Argyle may be mistaking conventional cultural 
behavior for the consistency of unique individual patterns. Sociologists and 
cultural anthropologists have constructed elaborate role theories of 
personality. 


Type 
t, type may be thought of as including a 
collection of traits and allowing for changes in the way traits manifest 
themselves. Allport (1937) points out that a person can possess a trait, but 
cannot possess a type. Instead individuals fit into one or another type. 
Rudolf Dreikurs described how a trait such as competitiveness could 

manifest itself in seemingly opposite ways. He described a 6-year-old in the 
first grade who always strove to attain the highest grades in the class. He 
Was at that time the best student in the class and the vss i In the 
middle ear, another boy was put into the class and he consis- 
tently cried nee QUA first child, getting higher grades and being the 
first to know the answers to the teacher's questions. The first boy now did 
an about-face and became the worst student in the class, seemingly losing 
all interest in his studies. Dreikurs pointed out that the trait of competitive- 
ness still existed, that only its manifestation had changed. Other S nian 
tions on the child showed that he always wanted to be first es is pron 
in everything he did. However, if he T 4 the first best, he would be 
the osts, he would be st. l 

i = Pm boh for a personality theory based E traits alone to 
account for the varying manifestations of any given Fides Pup a type 
theory can do this. One could say, of the example = a a is von 
child of the type who always «wanted to be first and that ee iere 
manifest itself in many different traits. Typen : "irs n y in- 
dividuals according to their dominant motives rather tha ange- 


able traits, 
Raymah Cattell (1965) and H. J. Eysenck (1947) have both used 


A broader category than trai 
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factor analysis to study how traits combine to form molar types, and how 
knowledge of these types can be used to predict behavior in a variety of sit- 
uations. Clearly, personality typing is a useful device, yet we must not for- 
get that all such systems are of necessity incomplete: each individual, no 
matter how neatly he or she fits into a type, is never completely that pure 
type. 

A classical theory using the type construct is that of Carl Jung, which 
is discussed in Chapter 3. One severe limitation of type theory is the lack of 
consensus on what constitutes a type. Jung's types, for example, might be 
considered traits by Allport or Eysenck. In any case, there would probably 
be more consensus among raters about traits that people manifest than 
about the types into which they fit. The latter requires more data and more 
interpretation and is probably subject to more error. 


Temperament 


Temperament refers to a biologically based disposition that deter- 
mines a person’s mood. The early Greeks attempted to categorize people 
and even to give reasons for their behavior based on emotional mood or 
temperament. The Greek physician, Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 370 m.c.), 
taught that the temperament of an individual was associated with the pres- 
ence of increased or decreased amounts of the four humors or body fluids, 
which the Greeks held responsible for four separate personality types. They 
were the sanguine type, the aggressive, outgoing, active individual who had 
a plentiful supply of blood (sang); the pAlegmatic, easy-going, slow, perhaps 
somewhat lazy individual, whose passions were not easily aroused (asso- 
ciated with an excess supply of lymph); the choleric type, irritable and quick 
to anger because of an excess Supply of white bile; and the melancholic 
type—sad, unhappy, and depressed on account of too much black bile. In 
common parlance we still speak of an angry person as one who has his choler 
up. The cheerful, active person is described as sanguine, while the word 
phlegmatic is still used today to describe the type of person who is not easily 
aroused. 

The German psychiatrist, Ernst Kretschmer, proposed a theory based 
upon the relationship between physique and temperament. He devised a 
checklist of descriptive terms for various physical aspects of the body and 
also measured various body dimensions. He concluded that there were 
three main body types, asthenic, athletic, and pyknic. He then studied and 
classified a list of 260 patients diagnosed as psychotic according to body 
type. Kretschmer found an "affinity" between manic-depressive psychosis 
and the pyknic body type and another correlation between schizophrenia 
and the asthenic body type. However, not only was the type of psychosis 
related to body build, it was also related to temperament. For example, 
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Kretschmer ascribed to asthenics a schizothymic temperament— shy, se- 
clusive, introverted, and tending to avoid much closeness with people. 
Pyknic types he characterized as having a cyclothymic temperament—gre- 
garious, desiring to be close to people, and rather outgoing except during 
the low phase of the mood swings to which they were subject. 

Kretschmer's work has not been supported by other investigators on 
the ground that many other variables were involved. Body build, for ex- 
ample, tends to change with age and eating habits and Kretschmer's study 
did not allow for these. 

The American, William H. Sheldon, trained both as psychologist and 
psychiatrist, has developed a much more reliable and sophisticated theory 
of the relationship between physique and temperament. Sheldon tried to 
identify the main body types and to relate them to varieties of tempera- 
ment. After he had identified three “primary” components of physique— 
endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy—he tried to identify the pri- 
Mary components of temperament. He eventually found three major 
groups of traits which seemed to correlate with the physique types—viscero- 
lonia, somatotonia and cerebrotonia. The three physique types of Sheldon cor- 
respond roughly to those of Kretschmer, as do the three temperament types 
(Sheldon & Stevens, 1942). 

In the course of his work Sheldon p 
Sions. He made measurements before and aft 


hotographed thousands of dimen- 
er weight gain and weight loss 


Athletic Pyknic 


Asthenic 


Figure 1.3 Kretschmer's Body Types 


| Box 1-4 Physique and temperament 


Body Type Temperament 
f Asthenic Schizothymic 
Kretschmer Athletic 
Pyknic Cyclothymic 
Ectomorph Cerebrotonic 
Sheldon Mesomorph Somatotonic 
Endomorph Viscerotonic 


and claimed that the basic body type does not change (as long as nutrition 
and health remain constant). Sheldon developed his concepts of tempera- 
ment by rating his different types for 50 different traits. He found a close 
correspondence between traits assigned by observing persons and the ex- 
pected traits derived from measuring physique in photographs. 

Correlations between physique and temperament are broad general- 
izations about the biological underpinnings of personality. Sheldon's work 
dealt with statistical correlations of certain general tendencies in behavior. 
He admits that socialization and other factors also influence behavior. 
Knowing a relationship between physique and behavior is useful, but does 
not yet reveal the unique person to us. 

Thomas and Chess (1977) performed longitudinal studies on large 
numbers of children, from early infancy on, and concluded that newborns 
display differences which are unique, characteristic, and enduring— differ- 
ences they termed temperaments. These temperaments act as independent 
variables and can be used to predict future behavior, including the suscep- 
tibility to becoming a problem child. Since these temperamental character- 
istics are observable in early infancy, Thomas and Chess believe they are 
constitutional. Additional research is needed to rule out other factors such 
as prenatal influence and early childhood training, environmental vari- 
ables that are also capable of producing enduring traits in a person. 

Although traits, temperaments, and types are useful devices for help- 
ing us to classify individuals, each is of limited usefulness. For example, the 
statement that someone is “energetic and courageous” is a statement about 
a characteristic of temperament. To a student of personality the above 
statement would have limited meaning, since it offers no significant infor- 


mation about the actual behavior of the individual in a specific 
circumstance. 


Character 


The word character is sometimes used as a synonym for personality; it 
is also used to describe acquired traits, in contrast to those inborn traits 
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that comprise a person's temperament. Another usage is as a value judg- 
ment about personality; here such labels as good or bad, desirable or unde- 
sirable, and honest or dishonest come into play. Early studies on character 
were essentially moral judgments and, therefore, belong more properly in 
the history of theology and philosophy. Although Freud and others have 
used the term character to refer to personality, we prefer to use the word per- 


sonality as the parent construct. 


Style 


avior, we should expect that a person- 
le theme), just as the 
omposition by hearing 


If personality is a pattern of beh 
ality can be recognized by its style (a recognizab 
trained ear can recognize and remember a musical c 
the melodic theme. Pattern is a repetitious design with a recurring theme 
Or motif. One need not personally observe every aspect of personality in 
Order to recognize its theme. For example, sometimes we can tell by a per- 
son's behavior that it is important for her always to be good and to win ap- 
Proval from others. She constantly tries to please, and is distressed when she 
does not; she avoids situations in which she does not feel able to please. If 
she has displeased, she will feel guilty and anxious until she can atone. It is 
5 if the person's life is ruled by a motto that says, “Above all, I must always 
make sure to be good and please people.” Another kind of person acts as if 
everyone were his enemy or potential enemy. He does not trust others. He 
hesitates to enter into any kind of close relationship with others. He may be 
cautious and reserved, or he may be quick to anger and irritable. The re- 
curring theme that one sees in his behavior is a distrust of other human 
beings that results in movements to protect himself against possible harm 
Tom others, This sort of behavior has also been labeled clinically as para- 
Noid. In each case, the individual demonstrates a particular mye € 
lor that might be summed up in a motto—in the one m 3 must be 
good,” in the other, “You can't y”—to which the person 


Closely adheres. 


trust anybod 


Because style or theme seems to be unique 5. euch —— dro 
Adler (1969) has termed e person's “life style.’ This use o á e term life 
style should not be confused with the sociologist s effunt e Es A À 
characteristic such as “middle-class suburban life style" or “inner-city 
ghetto life style.” 
Contemporary studies in 
Concept of pattern, style, or the 
Way of studying personality, wit 
55 also most congenial with the appro A 
Some theorists consider style such an 1mp 
have conceptualized a number of dimensions a lly c 
Style can be measured. Since these dimensions are usually 


psychology tend more and more toward the 
me in personality research. This particular 
h its focus on the unique, individual style, 
ach of the present authors. 

ortant construct that they 
long which differences in 
oncerned with 
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the way an individual construes knowledge about him- or herself and the 
world, they are called cognitive styles. We will have occasion to utilize this 
concept of cognitive style repeatedly in our explanation of personality. (See 
Chapter 7 for a discussion of cognitive styles.) 


NOMOTHETIC AND IDIOGRAPHIC LAWS 


The statement that human beings have individual styles cannot be under- 
stood without realizing that an individual deviation must somehow be re- 
lated to a general or normative condition. This is as true of psychology and 
the study of personality as it is of any other field of knowledge. All science is 
concerned with discovering and understanding universal laws—in this case 
the laws of human behavior. For example, the existence of attraction be- 
tween the sexes permits us to study the attraction as a phenomenon and 
come to general conclusions about sexual attraction as a form of human be- 
havior. Such general laws are called nomothetic laws. 

In personality study, however, the scientist is interested in studying 
the individual’s unique style of behavior; for example, how a particular 
person deals with the issue of sexual attraction. The idiosyncratic rule that 
the particular individual follows is, in a sense, also a law, but it is a law that 
applies only to him/her. This type of law is called an idiographic law by 
H. L. and Rowena Ansbacher. It acts as a law for one individual alone 
rather than for all humans (Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1956). George Kelly 
described the idiosyncratic rules that the specific individual follows as per- 
sonal constructs which each of us uses to order our own behavior in highly 
personal and unique ways. Joseph Rychlak, a student of Kelly, says, *We 
behave in relation to these [the core constructs] as if our very life depended 
on them . . .” (1973, P- 480). Personality study deals with these idiogra- 
phic laws: how to recognize and understand them and how to influence 
them. 

There are, of course, general rules (nomothetic laws) for recognizing 
and classifying idiographic phenomena, and the personologist uses these 
nomothetic laws as a general frame of reference in studying the individual. 
An example of a nomothetic law in personology would be Kelly's statement 
that each person forms a unique set of personal constructs. Applying this 
law, the investigator would set out to understand one individual's specific 
and unique personal constructs. 

The statement, "Anger is an emotional response to a variety of stimu- 
lations," is a nomothetic statement. The statement, "John typically be- 
comes angry at his girl friend if she is out when he phones," is an 
idiographic statement. It is as if there is a nomothetic scale about, in this 
case, anger—and the individual can be seen at one or another point on the 
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scale. Without the nomothetic, the idiographic statement has no context 
Without the idiographic, the nomothetic remains a general abstraction 
which tells us nothing about the individual. Some thinkers, such as Gordon 
Allport (1962), have expressed their disbelief that the individual case can 
be predicted in terms of a general law. We argue that we cannot predict the 
idiographic without the context of the nomothetic. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 


The considerations in Box 1-1 and the postulates and the analyses in this 
chapter express our conviction that personality consists of an enduring, 
characteristic, unique pattern or organization of behavior. Different 
theories have been advanced to explain the nature of these stable organiza- 
tions or personality dispositions, and they form the basis of Chapters 2 
through 4, at which point we introduce our own theoretical departure. 
Chapter 5 concentrates on adaptive behavior—how it is regulated 
and why it is necessary for survival and effective living. We also show how 
built-in genetic physiological needs are modified through socialization ex- 
periences into four major motive systems which constitute the structure of 
personality organization, with a perceptual system as its core integrator. 
Since the core integrator of the motive systems is the perceptual system, 
which deals with the processing of information and the acquisition of and 
utilization of knowledge (cognition), Chapter 6 provides a cognitive model 


of personality organization. 

Since two of our postu 
fluenced by cultural experience, Chapters 7 
ment of personality. 

Chapter 9 introduces t 
of goal-directed behavior, while Chapt 
comes functionally operative in interpersonal relationships. 

Chapter 11 provides an overview of some representative ways of mea- 
suring or assessing personality structure, while Chapter 12 presents repre- 
sentative accounts of some maladaptive personality patterns. Chapter 13 
discusses behavior change both as a normal adaptive process and as a 


method for remediating maladaptive deviation. 


lates assert that personality is learned and in- 
and 8 describe the develop- 


he reader to psychodynamics through a study 
er 10 analyzes how this behavior be- 


A NOTE ON THE SEQUENCE OF CHAPTERS 


to Chapters 5 and 6 which present the 
f personality. This theory deals with the 
tivation (goal behavior), pos- 


At this point, the reader may skip 
foundations of a cognitive theory 0 
structure, dynamics and origin of human mo 
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tulating that behavior is connected to the way people perceive events. The 
authors, however, feel it is good pedagogy to precede a cognitive interpre- 
tation of personality by reviewing representative personality theories which 
are in current vogue. These theories could all have been studied in other 
sources. We have included them here because it gives us the opportunity to 
appraise how well they fit into a cognitive interpretation of personality. 
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OVERVIEW 


This chapter launches our review of personality theorists. After a brief histori- 
cal background of the philosophic forerunners of personality theory, we con- 
clude that the Leibnizian-Kantian versus Lockean perspectives of the human 
being apply to modern personality theories as well. Personality theories can 
be classified as to whether they are more Lockean or more Leibnizian. The 
theorists in Chapter 2 are more Lockean. 

Sigmund Freud's Psychoanalysis offers the first complete and system- 
atic theory of personality. It is a hedonistic theory. The fundamental motivators 
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The formal study of personality did not begin until the twentieth 
century. Henry Murray (1938) coined the word personology to designate the 
systematic, scientific study of personality. However, it is possible to trace 
the historical development of modern philosophic conceptions which un- 
derlie personality study to the classical Greek philosophers Plato (c. 427-c. 
347 B.C.) and Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). For our purposes, however, the main 
distinction between modern personality theories can be traced back to the 
disagreement between the systems of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
(1646-1716) and John Locke (1632-1704). This disagreement, and its in- 
fluence on our own views of personality, has been thoroughly explored by 


Allport: 


the mind of the individual to be a tabula 
f was a passive thing acquiring content 
and structure only through the impact of sensation and the crisscross of as- 
sociations, much as a pan of sweet dough acquired tracings through the 
impress of a cookie cutter. . - - To Leibniz the intellect was perpetually 
active in its own right, addicted to rational problem solving and bent on 


manipulating sensory data according to its own inherent nature. For 
Locke, the organism was reactive when stimulated; for Leibniz it was self- 


propelled. (1955, pp. 7-8) 


John Locke, we all recall, assumed 
vasa at birth. And the intellect itsel 


an view of man as “reactor” became 


According to Allport, the Locke 
ychology and formed the ground for 


dominant in British and American ps 
the tradition of behaviorism. From this point of view motives are drives, 


Which are responses to stimuli and which can become conditioned so that they 
respond to external cues of many types. What Leibniz called the "intellect" 
pales before the all-importance of conditioning. Furthermore, since in 
Locke's terms “simple ideas" are more basic than “complex ideas,” the 
basic unit of behavior is small (such as a habit) and the complex everyday 
behavior of human beings is a summation of small parts. What is experi- 
enced earlier is more important than what is experienced later, because the 
early sensory impressions lead to those simple ideas which remain impor- 


tant in later life. 
The Leibnizian tradition, by contrast, maintains that the person is not a 
ource of acts. And activity is not 


collection of acts . . - the person 1s the 5 : 1 
conceived as agitation resulting from pushes by internal and external stim- 
. Aristotle’s doctrine of ouxis and entelechy antic- 


ulation. It is purposive . - r i and. 
ipated the spirit of Leibniz, as did the doctrine of intention in St. Thomas 
d that conatus, the striving toward self-preservation 


Aquinas. Spinoza insiste j| 
Ea sci utisusBins, is the secret of all becoming. (Allport, 1955, pp. 


12-13) 
m the self was merely a bundle of 


David Hume (1711-1776), for who 
oach. Its subsequent disciples in- 


sensations, continued the Lockean appr 


Plato (427-397 B.C.) 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 


Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) 


Descartes (1596-1650) 


Leibniz (1646-1716) Locke (1632-1704) 


Hume (1711-1776) 
Kant (1724-1804) 


Phenomenology 
(Husserl, 1859-1938) 


J.S. Mill (1806-1873) 


Gestalt Psychology 
(Wertheimer, 1880-1943) 


James (1842-1910) Watson 


(1878-1958) 
Darwin 
(1809-1882) 


Existentialists 


Angyal 
Lewin 
Miller and 
Goldstein Dollard 
Sullivan 
Belly Bandura 
Murray Skinner 

Figure 2-1 Philosophical Line of Descent of Twentieth-Century Person- 


ality Theorists 
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cluded the nineteenth-century utilitarians Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
and John Stuart Mill (1806-1873). This school of philosophy, the British 
empiricist school, forms one major line of approach to modern personality 
theory. ! 

Like Allport, Arndt (1974) also distinguishes between the Lockean 
and the Leibnizian traditions. Rychlak makes a similar distinction, using 
the terms “Lockean” and “Kantian.” He points out correctly that most 
theories are mixtures of both models and distinguishes (1) the mixed 
models of Freud, Jung, and Adler, (2) the Lockean model in Sullivan and 
the behaviorists, and (3) Kantian models in the phenomenology of Rogers 
Boss, and Kelly (Rychlak, 1973). See Figure 2-1. j 

The personality theories we will discuss in this chapter are descended, 
more or less, from the philosophical world view of Locke, while the ones 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 4 are variations of the Kantian and Leibnizian 


traditions. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: SIGMUND FREUD (1856-1939) 
Philosophic Background 


Freud, the founder of psychoanalysis, based his theoretical conclu- 
matic observation. The subjects of his observa- 


ts, but he also observed the everyday behavior 
of the people around him and conducted a famous self-analysis. 

The scientific atmosphere of Freud’s day was imbued with the notion 
that all phenomena could be understood if they could be analyzed and re- 
duced to their bare elements. Darwin’s theory had labeled man as another 
animal with instincts and survival mechanisms, and it was against this 
background that Freud developed his theory. Behavior is the result of sex- 
ual and aggressive drives, and since the drives create conflict with civilized 
society, the human beings must find ways of satisfying their drives while 
preserving themselves within an antagonistic society. Freud considered ob- 
servable behavior as an effect, caused by the pressure of drives, modified by 
the “mental apparatus.” His theory is thus grounded in his view of biologi- 
cal structure, with the primacy of drives being the main and ultimate 
source of behavior. Later psychoanalysts have modified some of these 


views, and modern psychoanalytic theory recognizes some functional au- 
in mental structures. 


nting traditional Freudian theory, 
e terms. 
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Personality Structure and Its Foundations 


The newborn infant has not yet formed attachments to objects in his 
external environment. His mental life is chaotic—and is propelled by a set 
of psychophysiological drives. When he is hungry, he cries. His behavior, 
therefore, is strictly driven and he is making no choices. The principle that 
the aim of behavior is drive reduction is called the primary or pleasure princi- 
ble and the infant's psychological state, primary narcissism. As the infant 
grows older and becomes aware of stimuli from his environment, he recog- 
nizes that unless he comes to terms with the environment he sometimes suf- 
fers pain rather than pleasure. He therefore begins to pay attention to the 
environment so that he can cope with it effectively. At this point he begins 
to operate according to the secondary or reality principle which is the principle 
of social limitations. It may be a simplification, but it would not be wrong 
to say that the ensuing personality structure is the result of the dynamic 
interplay between the two principles, pleasure and reality. 

In the newborn infant, the personality structure consists of only one 
mental system which Freud called the id. The id, the source of most mental 
drives, operates solely on the pleasure principle. It is mainly unconscious 
and seeks only tension reduction. That part of the personality which oper- 
ates according to the reality principle is called the ego. 

The ego, developing somewhat later than the id, is a regulating struc- 
ture that controls behavioral response to the id drives by operating on the 
reality principle. It is partly inborn and partly “split off? from the id. The 
ego has the task of self-preservation. It performs this task by becoming 
aware of stimuli, by storing them in memory, by avoiding excessively 
strong stimuli (through flight), by adapting to moderate stimuli and by 
learning to take action to change the external world. It asserts control over 
the instinctual drives of the id and regulates them by directing how and 
where they are satisfied or denied satisfaction (Freud, 1953-66). The ego is 
thus partly autonomous (Hartmann, 1964) and exerts its control by inhib- 
iting id drives. Freud drew a distinction between that part of the mental 
life which is conscious and which is unconscious. Primary processes (unrealis- 
tic wishes for immediate gratification and disregard of realities and logic) 
are the type of mental operations found in the id, whereas secondary proc- 
esses (more rational) are the operations of the ego. The third structure of 
personality, the superego, does not develop until sometime later, and we 


will postpone our discussion of it. The three parts of Freud’s personality are 
schematized in Figure 2-2. 


Figure 2-2 


relations 


Reasoning 
reality testing 


Schematic diagram of Freud's personality structure. The 
arrows represent transactions between the different areas 
of personality. Where arrows oppose each other, conflict 


takes place. 
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Psychosexual Stages of Development 


Personality development takes place through psychosexual stages. 
Since the main purpose of the id is to seek pleasure and since some parts of 
the body—erogenous zones—are more pleasurable than others, Freudians 
view the development of personality as directly related to the individual's 
experiences with these parts of the body. According to psychoanalytic the- 
ory, the mouth, anus, and genitalia are more liberally endowed with sensi- 
tive nerve endings. At different times during maturation—that is, at 
specific psychosexual stages—different openings become important (maxi- 


mally erotic). Libidinal drive (desire for love) is the force basic to personal- 
ity development. 


Oral Stage. The first psychosexual stage is called the oral stage. The 
important erogenous zone in this stage is the mouth. In the first few months 
of life, the oral stage is further defined as the passive-receptive phase. The 
aim (activity through which pleasure is attained) of the passive-receptive 
phase is sucking and taking in food, and the object is that person or Item 
which provides the gratification of the libidinal drives. Typical objects in 
the passive-receptive phase would be the maternal breast, the thumb which 
is being sucked, the nipple of the nursing bottle, and other objects that can 
be placed in the mouth. 

At about the time the teeth develop, the oral stage changes from a 
passive-receptive to an active-aggressive phase. The mouth not only be- 
comes an organ for receiving the object of pleasure, but also for actively 
seeking it out and even biting it. It is associated with the teething activity of 
the infant. The objects remain largely the same as in the receptive phase, 
but occur in greater variety. 

It is a tenet of psychoanalytic theory that the libidinal drives require 
a certain amount of appropriate gratification. Overindulgence, such as ex- 
cessive feeding, and deprivation—as when the child is prevented from in- 
troducing his thumb into his mouth—both lead to inappropriate 
development. Such individuals commonly manifest character traits that 
reflect the effects of their arrested development or fixation. Fixation in the 
oral stage leads to oral traits. Freud considered common oral traits in the 
adult to include overeating, excessive smokin 
receptive traits); 
talking, and 


g, excessive drinking (passive- 
or aggression, sadism, compulsive devouring, excessive 
"having a biting tongue" (active-aggressive traits). Excessively 
dependent people who rely upon others for decision making and problem- 
solving are considered by the psychoanalyst to have had an inappropriate 
development of the oral stage. The person who is distinguished by excessive 
oral traits is called an oral character. Some research supports the hypothesis 
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that there is a personality type who behaves like an oral character (Fisher & 
Greenberg, 1977). 


Anal Stage. The second stage of psychosexual development, the anal, 
concerns itself with the expulsion and retention of fecal material, both of 
which can be sources of libidinal gratification (pleasure). Since the fecal 
material is itself the object of pleasure, it is not surprising to find that the 
child at this age may enjoy smearing his feces on himself, his crib or the 
walls of his room. The disapproving reaction of the parental figure then 
becomes a frustration for the child. The parent has an interest in encourag- 
ing the child to deposit his fecal products in the socially acceptable recep- 
tacle, while the child may neither want to nor sce the necessity of doing 
so—nor indeed be able to exercise that much control over the products of 
his body. At any rate, if the child experiences the parental reaction as an 
attempt to thwart his pleasure, conflict can easily occur. Retaining feces 
and refusing to move one’s bowels may then be a way of defeating and 
frustrating the parent. Conversely, if the child moves his bowels when re- 
quested by mother, he may feel that he is giving her a gift. This stage seems 
to be characterized by a power struggle in the context of development of 
conscious control over bladder and bowel. Fixation in the anal stage leads 
to the formation of an anal character, of which there are two kinds, anal-re- 
tentive and anal-expulsive. . 

Anal traits that occur in the adult personality structure include 
hoarding, stinginess, and stubbornness (retentive traits) and/or destruc- 
tiveness, soiling, disorderliness, and messiness (expulsive traits). Anal traits 
such as parsimony, neatness and obstinacy (retentive traits) have been 
found to cluster, providing some empirical evidence for the existence of an 
anal character (Fisher and Greenberg, 1977). o M 

Freud further believed that since the child receives his primary disci- 
pline of ego energy during the anal stage, the extremes of discipline forecast 
the kinds of work habits the adult will have. Thus, anal retentives prefer 
precise work, such as accounting and physical chemistry, whereas anal ex- 
pulsives are more likely to go into “expansive” professions such as art. 
Moreover, the anal-retentive tends to be a methodological thinker while 
the anal-expulsive person is more likely to be the “grand” creator. 


As maturation continues, the libidinal interests of the 


Phallic stage. his sexual organs which now 


child turn gradually away from his anus to i 
become the most highly sensitive erogenous Zone. This occurs at about the 


age of 3 to 5, and the aim is genital stimulation. The object is the person to 
> 

whom the child feels the closest attachment, generally the mother. In the 

usual case, the little boy is attracted to his mother, wants her as a love ob- 
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ject, and feels in competition with his father for mother's love. However, 
being afraid of the father, he fantasizes that either the father will do away 
with him, or he with the father—in either case a frightening prospect. This 
may sometimes lead to a fear of castration by the father (castration anxiety). 
Freud compared this situation to the Greek drama of Oedipus; thus the 
triangle between father, mother and child is called the Oedipal situation. A 
corresponding situation (the Electra complex) occurs in females. 

At this point, it would be important to return for a moment to the dif- 
ferent structures in the personality. We have previously discussed the id 
and the ego, and now we may conveniently discuss the superego. Superego is 
the internalization of parental rules and prohibitions which continue to in- 
fluence the individual's later life, to a great degree unconsciously. Superego 
rules pertain to what is good or bad, right or wrong in a particular culture, 
not to the everyday realities of existence. Since violation of superego codes 
generates anxiety about losing parental love, it can be thought of as a 
moral censor. From this point of view, conscience develops largely as the re- 
sult of threat of punishment, either loss of love or physical punishment. The 
violation of an internalized parental rule, or even the impulse to violate 
such, leads to guilt, a superego mechanism for enforcing obedience. The 
guilt-ridden person becomes inhibited and avoids aggressive and sexual be- 
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havior. On the other hand, if there is not enough guilt, and not enough 
rules have been learned from the parents, there is little conscience and the 
individual feels little or no constraint to keep him from behaving as he 
pleases. He may, therefore, be too aggressive, too free, or too licentious. A 
person who behaves in criminal or excessively self-indulgent ways, is con- 
sidered to have a weak or inadequate superego. 


The latency stage. The development of the superego, with its moral 
censor function, ushers in a stage in which the sexual drive is relatively 
quiet. Libidinal drives are now sublimated (see Box 2-1) into various other 
activities, such as learning and play. Gender identity becomes more certain 
and impulse control increases. This period lasts until puberty. 


With the onset of puberty, the sexual drives are 
fixations renew old infantile sexual conflicts. 
ration fears interfere with normal hetero- 
ing conflicts must now be resolved 


The genital stage. 
again awakened and previous 
"Excessive guilt or unresolved cast 
sexual adjustment and all the reemerg 
anew. 


The Dynamics of Behavior 


In psychoanalytic theory, the motivation of behavior is largely un- 
conscious (people are not aware of the underlying reasons for their behav- 
ior). In addition, behavior is strictly determined by the interplay between 
id, ego and superego. Every act can in theory be traced back to an instinc- 
tual drive. This principle is called psychic determinism. n 

Freud's basic motivators of behavior are two constructs: libido and ag- 
gression. The concept of libido plays a far more important role in his theory 
and the concept of aggression was added by him when he felt that libido 
did not serve to explain destructive human behavior to his satisfaction. 
Freud also called these two dynamic forces eros (life instinct) and thanatos 
(death instinct). At death, these forces become united since there is no 
longer any tension in the system. . MMC 

Libido is a drive, a compelling impulse to action which is instinctive 
and inborn. Freud compared it to a quantity of energy which literally 
Presses for expression, either as pleasure, relief of discomfort, or sexual ex- 
pression. This energy can be invested (cathected) in any part of the body or 
in an external object. Because the newborn can experience pleasure in any 
part of the body, Freud described the infant as “polymorphous perverse.” 
This polymorphy later recedes as the psychosexual stages bring first the 
mouth, then the anus and finally the genitalia into focus. 
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The aggressive drive, also inborn, is a destructive urge and was used 
by Freud to account for destructive human behavior that could not be ex- 
plained by libido theory. . 

Because the inborn drives press for satisfaction, their thwarting leads 
to frustration. A thwarted drive seeks to express itself in any way possible. 
The energy attached to one drive may be released and attached to another. 
Thus, thwarted love may turn to hate. 


Defense mechanisms. Because drives compel (pleasure principle) and 
the ego mediates (reality principle), the notion of conflict plays a dominant 
role in the theory. The methods by which the ego mediates and censors the 
id drives are called defense mechanisms. Box 2-2 shows some of the common 
defense mechanisms of the ego. 

Ego and id are in constant tension with each other and this balance 
may be upset at any time. A smoothly functioning ego in Freud's system is 
one which is strong enough to keep id drives under control at any time, yet 
permits a sufficient amount of drive gratification. When ego defenses fail, 


Box 2-2 Defense mechanisms of the ego 

Denial: An attempt to deny external reality by refusing to admit to oneself what 
is happening. 

Projection: Attributing one's own feelings or behavior to others. Dc ;usions are 
examples of projections, as are hallucinations. 


Displacement: Unconscious, but purposeful shifting of feelings or interest from 
one object to another in order to avoid a conflict. 


Rationalization: Self-justification of behavior that is otherwise unacceptable by 
using logic to obscure the true facts. 


Reversal of affect (reaction formation): Controlling unacceptable impulses or 
feelings by turning them into their opposites. 


Withdrawal: Removing oneself from a dangerous situation. 
Isolation: Splitting away of the emotion associated with an idea. 


Regression: Changing behavior to that type used at an earlier age in order to 
avoid the conflicts and challenges of one's present state of development. 


Somatization: Focusing on body Symptoms as a defense against unacceptable 
wishes. 


Identification: Imitation of another. 
Repression: Pushing dangerous ideas and impulses out of consciousness. 


Doing and undoing: Behavior which symbolically carries out the desired act 
and then cancels it. 


Sublimation: Symbolic expression of the forbidden act by using socially ac- 
ceptable behavior. 
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anxiety and other symptoms result. This is spoken of as a conflict between 
ego and id. 

Conflict between ego and superego is also possible. Although ideally 
the superego functions as a sort of overseer to help the ego control libidinal 
drives, it also imposes on the ego its own “higher” rules—those internal- 
ized, largely unconscious dictates of conscience—and punishes the ego with 
disapproval (guilt). There is no psychopathology in Freudian theory with- 
out some kind of intrapsychic conflict. 


Anxiety, Freud makes anxiety another central construct in his the- 
ory. Basically, anxiety is a form of displeasure and thus something to be 
avoided. But it also has a signal function. When a repressed and forbidden 
wish threatens to erupt, the ego receives a signal that trouble is on the 
way—in the form of anxiety. One of the main motivators of behavior is the 
desire to avoid or deflect such unpleasant anxiety. Id drives may be acti- 
vated by external stimuli; for example, the sight of a beautiful girl may ac- 
tivate lustful feelings. The ego must then repress more strongly, withdraw 
from the activating stimulus, gratify the drive in a partial way, or use any 
other available defense mechanism. In sum, Freud accounted for the dy- 
namics of behavior by using four constructs: libidinal cathexis (investment 
of sexual energy in an object), hostility generated by frustration and by the 
existence of aggressive id drives, the various intrapsychic conflicts, and the 
genesis and management of anxiety (defense mechanisms). 


Psychopathology 


ory was originally designed to explain neurotic 
k with hysterical patients, Freud concluded that 
most human mental activity was unconscious. The drives themselves were 
kept out of consciousness in order to avoid anxiety. Even unacceptable 
ideas and feelings were unconscious. For any symptom, one could, by the 
Psychoanalytic method, discover which drive and which defense were in- 
teracting. A symptom was thus either the modified expression of a drive or 
a defense against it. The hysterical paralysis of an arm could be a defense 
against using the arm to do something forbidden—such as masturbation. 
Meanwhile, the paralyzed arm may flop loosely in the lap and rest against 
the genital area (a partial satisfaction of the desire to masturbate). Each of 
the neuroses has its own explanation in terms of psychic conflict. A phobia 
is an example of displaced anxiety, and depression is an act of mourning for 
a lost love object or hostility turned inwards. Schizophrenia, a psychosis, is 


the consequence of regression to a narcissistic stage in which ego defenses 


Psychoanalytic the 
Symptoms. In his early wor 
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break down and are overcome by id impulses. The schizophrenic stops act- 
ing according to the reality principle, and gives more complete expression 
to the id drives. 


Behavior Change 


Freud developed psychoanalysis not only as an explanation of behav- 
ior, but also as a form of treatment. The chief method of psychoanalysis is 
interpretation. The patient reclines on a couch in a quiet room and says 
whatever comes into his mind (free association). Since all behavior ulti- 
mately stems from basic drives (the principle of psychic determinism), the 
associations eventually touch upon the patient's underlying concerns, even 
though he is unconscious of them. The analyst helps the patient become 
aware of the drives and the defense mechanisms and to accept them if they 
are not really dangerous or give them up if they are harmful. This entire 
process is called abreacting and working through. The chief ally of the analyst 
is the conscious, rational ego of the patient. In essence, the patient comes to 
terms with his drives, accepts social reality, and permits himself to seek 
pleasure that is not forbidden by society. When id drives are satisfied or 
consciously controlled and when ego defenses are mature rather than im- 
mature, the patient becomes symptom free. 


Evaluation 


Sigmund Freud deserves the credit for being the first to develop a the- 
ory of personality which approaches in its fullness what we would like a 
personality theory to tell us. Beginning with his study of mental symptoms, 
he was able to explain deviant and normal behavior with the same set of 
principles. His global generalizations: libido, pleasure principle, uncon- 
scious mental processes, the ability of drives to be transformed, the ability 
of psychic energy to be invested first in one place, then in another; all per- 
mitted him to construct a dynamic theory of behavior based on how drives 
are expressed or hindered. The concept of psychosexual stages led to a the- 
ory of personality development, and the three constructs, id, ego, and su- 
perego, lent a structure to personality. A theory of how to modify mental 
processes and behavior (through psychoanalysis) completed the picture of 
the human being. 

Freud based his theory upon his understanding of the biological na- 
ture of human beings. However, biological science at the turn of the cen- 
tury was far less advanced than it is today. Psychoanalytic theory shows its 
age. One example is the status of women in the theory. Since the main 
drama of childhood is the Oedipal desire of the child for mother's love and 
the fear that father will take revenge, what place is there for the little girl 
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all dyadi vl provide her with the use of his penis. This tendency to view 
ees d ic relations in Oedipal terms is a serious defect in the theory. It 
Mic theory past-oriented. Adult behavior is still involved with “unre- 
uns infantile problems. The meaning of behavior must be sought some- 
the in the past and the present can only be understood by understanding 
ME ens This salutary reminder of the importance of a person's history is 
din anced by the equally important observation that one cannot under- 
a person unless one knows him in his present context. 

ihe go haugh Freud's propositions have been modified by his followers, 
tad eda as a whole has not withstood the rigorous tests of modern science 
gu theory construction. It fails on two counts: (1) Freud's scientific lan- 

age, that of his constructs, does not lend itself to the public verifiability 


that sci ; : 
bis Science requires; and (2) the theory lacks cultural universality. What 
rian society does not explain 
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aly à suitable explanation for hysteria in Victo 
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ta on psychoanalysis because its constructs do not lend themselves easily 


5 Seta. hypotheses; moreover, existing data has seemed non-supportive 
ae s theories (Sears, 1943, 1944). There are, however, more IecenDIe 
m of research relevant to Freudian theory (Kline, 1972). Fisher and 
ilh nberg (1977), in a thorough review of research, conclude that there is 
mit support for some of Freud's constructs. Such A irem from 
«lm analysis of direct behavior, such as self-report elicited by ques: 
i: naires. The previously mentioned clustering of anal pale ud found 
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and directed and gives rise to the motives that guide behavior. The mecha- 
nism works by inhibiting the direction and flow of energy—by telling us 
what, when and how much to pay attention. Without this memory, the ego 
could not become the director of the motives. 

Modern cognitive and neuropsychological theory distinguishes be- 
tween executive routines and sub-routines. Sub-routines are programs 
which regulate automatic behaviors which do not require conscious moni- 
toring. Executive routines are conscious decision-making processes which 
are alerted when necessary to exert conscious control over sub-routines. In 
psychoanalytic theory, the ego is the core of the executive routines. 

Freud's memory-motive mechanism is in fact a cognitive structure. 
Consistent with the theory of perception we discussed in Chapter 1, it de- 
scribes an outflow model in which the extraction of information is directed 
from within rather than from without. However, Freud specifies that infor- 
mation is managed by inhibiting its admission into consciousness. Other 
theories, including our own, propose that information is managed by hav- 
ing a wide enough range of differentiation in perceptual structure to €x- 
tract the information required for effective adaptive behavior. 


The postulates and psychoanalysis. Freud’s theory speaks about adap- 
tive behavior and thus fulfills Postulate 1. However, the uniqueness of per- 
sonality (Postulate 4) is not an important issue in his theory; all males, for 
example, can be expected to go through an Oedipal situation. The develop- 
ment of personality is a maturational process, since the psychosexual stages 
are biologically determined. To the extent that the ego uses experience to 
regulate behavior, we may say that personality is learned. Cultural experi- 
ence is important in that it provides the social realities which lead to selec- 
tive inhibition of id drives. While Freud had a theory of perception (the 
memory-motive hypothesis), it never became an important aspect of his 
theory. In traditional psychoanalytic theory, what we perceive is always in 
service of needs. . 

The theory, like all others, does permit prediction (Postulate 6)—1n 
fact, it is highly consistent and easy to predict from. Freud does talk about 
patterns in his discussion of various character types (Postulate 7); yet psy- 
choanalytic theory offers so many explanations, that it is difficult to chal- 


lenge on empirical grounds. All in all, psychoanalytic theory ignores only 
one of the seven postulates. 


ERIK H. ERIKSON (1902-  ) 


Erikson modified Freud's theory by incorporating into personality theory 
the importance of culture and social history. This broadened the narrow 
focus on psychosexual development to include important psychosocial fac- 
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tors. revie p i 
S A review of Table 2-1 reveals, however, that both theorists contended 
: t : successful resolution of the critical issues in an ongoing stage is neces- 
sar "^ H 

y for proper development in the next stages. 


T " 
able 2-1 A comparison of Freud's first three psychosexual stages and 
Erikson's psychosocial stages 
Ens Erikson's The Psychosocial Developmental 
Es chosexual Psychosocial Behaviors According Issues 
ages Stages to Erikson According to 
Erikson 
Oral Incorporative Getting and taking Trust versus 
ix mistrust 
nal Retentive Holding on versus Autonomy versus 
letting go shame and doubt 
Phalli Eliminative — ! 
allic Intrusive Exploring Initiative versus guilt 


Structure and Development 

h The primary modification that Erikson makes in Freud’s theory is to 
change the stages from psychosexual to psychosocial and to extend the 
ical juncture at which 


n : 
a te of stages to eight. Each stage represents a critica 
€ person is faced with a new psychosocial developmental task. Normal 


evelopment consists of the successful resolution of each crisis. Erikson has 
aken Freud’s concept of “resolution of the Oedipal conflict” and has ap- 
Plied it to each of his eight stages. The first three stages are identical with 
"reud's psychosexual stages, though described in psychosocial language 
(see Table 9-1). The remaining stages carry his theory of personality devel- 
9pment far beyond Freud’s, well into advanced adult life. Sex is definitely 
Not central to Erikson’s theory—development through critical phases is his 


Main issue. 


t 


T n immature, à critical, and a resolution phase. 
hus the search for identity has its critical phase in adolescence, but even 
elf and the mature normal adult has a 

ikson's psychosocial stages along 
ted in Table 9-2. To summarize 
e infant faces is learning whether or not 
d task is to learn 

ird, he learns 


. the task appropriate 
iic the first psychosocial task th 
Can trust himself and the world aroun! 
€ther or not he can exert some : 
hether or not he can make decisions for himself; 


li : 
Plish something; fifth, who he is an 


Table 2-2 Erikson's eight developmental stages 


Stage Developmental Task (Resolution versus Failure) 
1. Early infancy Trust versus doubt 
2. Later infancy Autonomy versus mistrust 
3. Preschool Initiative versus guilt 
4. School Industry versus inferiority 
5. Adolescence Identity versus role diffusion 
6. Young adult Intimacy versus isolation 
7. Middle adult Generativity versus stagnation 
8. Maturity Integrity versus despair 


much he can let himself be deeply committed to others. The seventh stage 
issue is what that commitment to life and others shall be and how it will be 
carried out. The eighth stage seems somewhat retrospective—it looks back 
at how well the other stages have been resolved. Its main issue is determin- 
ing the meaning of one's life. How has each problem-solving effort contrib- 
uted to one's personality? Was it worthwhile or not? Successful resolution 


of the earlier stages as part of a consistent progression leads to self-integra- 
tion and harmony. 


The Dynamics of Behavior 


In Erikson's theory, attempts to resolve the major psychosocial prob- 
lems of life are the basic conflicts. Successful resolution depends on cultural 
influences, social values, child-rearing practices, changing life conditions, 
and parental models. Erikson has discussed the problems in meeting each 
of the developmental crises and the results of various kinds of resolution on 
the basic behavior patterns of the individual. For example, in adolescence, 
the individual becomes concerned with how he looks, because personal ap- 
pearance helps him define himself. He likes to discuss his inner feelings 
with selected peers, to feel accepted and understood. He searches for some 
area of success with which to identify himself. He thinks about who and 
what he will become. If previous task resolutions have left him with mis- 


trust, doubt, and guilt, he will have more trouble finding a satisfactory 
identity for himself. 


Evaluation 


Through his emphasis on the psychosocial, Erikson exercised an im- 
portant corrective influence on psychoanalytic theory. He amplified 
Freud's theory of personality development by taking into account the influ- 
ences of the entire social field rather than just those of the nuclear family. 
'The concept of psychosocial stages is itself a parsimonious construct which 
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explains a wide range of phenomena. Erikson's theory permits us to com- 
pare cultures and social situations to a much greater degree than Freud's 


theory. 


The postulates and Erikson's theory. Erikson's modified theory includes, 
of course, those six postulates incorporated in Freud's theory. However, he 
extends the influence of culture or personality development and he in- 
cludes the importance of learning. Still, selective perception and unique- 
ness are not characteristic of his theory. 


BEHAVIORISTIC THEORIES 


e organism for an explanation of behavior 
has tended to obscure the variables which are immediately available for 
scientific analysis. These variables lie outside the organism, in its immedi- 
ate environment and in its environmental history. (Skinner, 1953, p. 31.) 


g on the tabula rasa to shape behav- 


The practice of looking inside th 


] Locke's vision of experience writin 
lor (empiricism) reached its logical conclusion in the scientific blossoming 


of learning theory during the first half of the twentieth century. It also re- 
ceived a technological catalyst from the reflexology of the Russian physiol- 
ogist, Pavlov (1927). A major branch of learning theory today is called 
reinforcement theory. 

Although reinforcement theory, which has emerged as the dominant 
theory of learning among the behaviorists, has its evolutionary origins in 
E. L. Thorndike’s law of effect (1905) and Clark L. Hull’s principle of reinforce- 
ment (1943), we will focus on the representative presentation of more recent 
theorists, such as Dollard and Miller (1950) and Skinner (1959, 1974). 
While Freud saw humans as pushed from within, these theorists see 
humans shaped from without. Within the behaviorist school, however, 
Dollard and Miller still retain a strong interest in psychoanalysis and the 
Social sciences, whereas Skinner seems singularly committed to reinforce- 
ment learning theory. We will close this chapter with a consideration of 
Bandura (1969b, 1971a & b, 1976) and Rotter (1954), whose theories are an 
offshoot of behaviorism but also take social interaction and internal me- 
diation into consideration. As such they represent a transition from behav- 


iorist to cognitively oriented theories. 


Reinforcement Theory 


John Dollard’s (1900- ) commitment to the unification of the social 
Sciences is reflected in the remarkable diversity of his career at Yale, where 
he held positions in psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Neal E. 
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Miller (1909- ) underwent a training analysis at the Vienna Institute of 
Psychology. Miller and Dollard have written jointly on social learning and 
imitation (1941) and on personality and psychotherapy (1950); each has 
also written separately on other topics. 

Burrhus Frederic Skinner (1904- ), unlike Dollard and Miller, does 
not have a theory of personality. We include him in this section because his 
views on response-reinforcement have some important applications to be- 
havior control and change. He explains his abortive career as a writer in 
the following manner: “A writer might portray human behavior accura- 
tely, but he did not therefore understand it. 1 was to remain interested in human 
behavior, but the literary method had failed me: I would turn to the scientific” 
(1967, p. 394, italics ours). 

Skinner’s conception of the scientific method was probably antedated 
by his childhood interest in engineering and a tinkering aptitude which he 
shares in common with other leading behaviorists. When Skinner read 
Pavlov’s Conditioned Reflexes, he believed he had found a key to understand- 
ing behavior: “Control Jour conditions [the environment] and you will see order” 
(Pavlov, 1927). He has written widely on the theme of response-reinforce- 
ment (1938, 1971, 1974, 1976). 


Philosophy 


After John B. Watson established behaviorism as a dominant force in 
American psychology, E. L. Thorndike’s work with cats in a puzzle box led 
him to formulate the law of effect, which states that responses which are 
rewarded tend to be repeated (that is, have an effect), whereas responses 
which are not rewarded tend to be eliminated. Following the extension of 
Thorndike’s work by Clark Hull (1943), the principle of reinforcement be- 
came an important concept for explaining the development of all kinds of 
behavior. The main applications to personality were made by Miller and 
Dollard (1941) and the followers of Skinner. 

In a manner similar to Freud, Dollard and Miller (1950) began with 
the primary assumption that human beings are by nature hedonistic—that 
is to say, their primary motivation is the attainment of pleasure. However, 
unlike Freud, they did not limit their definition of pleasure to the release of 
sexual energy, but rather postulated that pleasure is the emotional compo- 
nent of fulfillment of any tissue need, for example, the emotional compo- 
nents which accompany the biological process of food and water intake, 
temperature regulation, and the elimination of any noxious stimuli, such as 
electric shock. 

The behaviorist traditi 


. i on finds a current champion in Skinner who 
still tenaciously holds that 
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ade ioca of the emotional and motivational life of the mind has 
unie n ec as one of the great achievements in the history of human 
ea au ut e possible that it harbors one of the great disasters. In its 
= 95 uae oes pu supported by the false sense of cause asso- 
esc dca » ee ings and introspective observations, mentalism has ob- 
E environmental antecedents which would have led to a much more 
tive analysis (Skinner, 1974, p. 165, italics ours). 
fits Thus the three broad philosophical trends of reinforcement behavior 
ry still persist. They are: 


Behavior is learned by the building up of associations of response-reward 


contingencies. 
5 YES i ; 
3 vem is basically hedonistic, seeking to g 
3. Behavior is determined by environmental causes. 


ain pleasure and avoid pain. 


Structure and Development of Personality 
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Given the complexity and uncertainty of environmental reinforce- 
ment, it does not always turn out that the most dominant response is 
rewarded. Consequently, the response which is next dominant will be tried, 
and so on down the line, until one response meets with success. To describe 
this ordinal set, Hull coined the term habit family hierarchy (of responses). 
Thus, whenever an organism is placed in a particular cue situation, the re- 
sponse hierarchy becomes operant. If it succeeds and consummation pro- 
duces a sufficient level of satisfaction, then behavior with respect to that 
drive will cease. One may wonder why learning does not simply produce 
extremely fixed and rigid behavior cycles. It is because responses do not al- 
ways meet success, a situation termed the learning dilemma. If the hierarchy 
of responses is exhausted without satisfaction, a new response will be tried 
which might be successful, and the cycle can then repeat itself. That is how 
change takes place. The only time one has to learn new tricks is when the old ones 
don't work. 

It quickly becomes apparent to the observant reader that not all adult 
behavior is guided by those incentives which directly gratify tissue needs. 
Adults do not act only to get food, water, air, and sex—physiological in- 
centives which reinforcement theorists have called primary reinforcers. 
Money, prestige, and status, among other things, can also be powerful 
reinforcers. To show how these secondary reinforcers operate, behaviorists have 
performed token reward experiments, in which animals learn to hoard chips 
if the chips can be exchanged for such food gratifiers as peanuts and bana- 
nas. These experimental data have been used to explain why such symbols 
as money become powerful reinforcers in human society. Given the imagi- 
nation of the human species, the range of secondary reinforcers is virtually 
unlimited. It is quite clear, particularly in societies that are economically 
above the subsistence level, that most of our behavior is geared toward sec- 
ondary rather than primary reinforcement. 

In addition to the concepts of response hierarchy and secondary rein- 
forcers, reinforcement theorists introduced a third concept to account for 
the complexity and variability of behavior. This concept is generalization, 
and there are two kinds: (a) stimulus generalization and (b) response gener- 
alization. Stimulus generalization occurs when a new and different stimulus 
evokes the same response, as when, having been frightened by an auto acci- 
dent, the person is now afraid to ride in a car. Response generalization occurs 
when different responses are made to the same stimulus. Thus, a person 
may respond to a danger with fearful thoughts, verbal complaints, running 
away and various physiological changes. 

Dollard and Miller account for the major Freudian personality types, 
for example, the oral, anal, and genital characters, on the basis of those 
habit responses which received maximum reinforcement during the early 
stages of socialization. For example, the anal-retentive character is someone 
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who received approval (secondary reinforcement) for being neat and or- 
derly rather than for being spontaneous and impulsive. 


Skinner’s operant conditioning. Skinner dispensed with the stimulus and 
spoke only of response reinforcement. He distinguishes between responses 
which are elicited by a stimulus (as when the eye blinks in response to an 
approaching object) and responses which are emitted by the organism with- 
out any external stimulus being required; he calls these emitted responses 
operants, responses such as walking, running, pulling, and vocalizing. 

Dispensing with the construct of personality, Skinner reasons that 
complex behavior is shaped through the patterning of reinforcement. Any- 
thing that strengthens the probability of an operant is a reinforcer. There 
are two ways of shaping operants through reinforcement—namely, when 
the operant attains a desired reward (positive reinforcement) and when it 
removes a noxious stimulus (aversive training). Positive reinforcers are 
food, water, praise, and attention. Examples of aversive operants are escape 
and avoidance. Thus, the probability of a particular operant’s occurring 
can be reinforced through following that response with food or water} 
Operants can also be strengthened if they lead to avoidance or escape from 
Painful situations. In addition, punishment, which is the presentation ofa 
Noxious stimulus (such as a shock) after the response is made, will decrease 
the probability that the response will occur again. However, since the 

kinnerians have empirically demonstrated that the response decrement 
following punishment is temporary, it has little value in the elimination of 
responses in behavior. Thus, Skinner has stressed the use of positive rein- 


forcement in the shaping of behavior. 
An effective way to shape more p' 


Schedule of rei Rather than rein 
reinforcement. Rather c ; 
makes a correct response, Skinner and his associates have developed the 


technique of partial reinforcement, which results in behavior that is more 


resistant to extinction. Either a variable interval schedule (one that presents 
variable ratio (one that reinforces the 


reinforcement at varying times) or a 

€sired response almost at random) is likely to produce the me perma- 
nent shaping. Operants shaped under these schedules can har i € 
8uished. A cartoon that depicts Skinner's fascination with control throug! 


reinforcement is shown in Figure 2-3. 


ermanent behavior is to vary the 
forcing the subject each time he 


The Dynamics of Behavior 
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Since the laws of r 
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Figure 2-3 "Boy, have | got this guy conditioned! Every time | press the 
bar down he drops in a piece of food.” Source: B. F. Skin- 
ner. A case history in the scientific method. American Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 221-233. 


basic foundations for arousing behavior are the primary drives of hunger, 
thirst, and sex. However, in societies where these primary needs are well 
taken care of, the drive stimuli associated with them are not the motivators 
for most social behavior. Consequently, secondary drive stimuli, such as those 
associated with some place, verbal description, or symbolic aspect of the primary 
drive become the actual instigators of behavior. Consider all the secondary 
drive-stimulating effects connected with eating and sexual behavior in our 
society. 

When the responses available to the individual are neither drive re- 
ducing nor reinforcing, a learning dilemma occurs. This dilemma necessitates 
the initiation of new responses more distant in the habit family hierarchy. 

Conflict can occur between responses to drive stimuli. The most prev- 
alent conflict is approach-avoidance. An analysis of this kind of conflict as 
seen by Miller is depicted in Figure 2-4. 

Notice that whether the actual behavior or response is executed de- 
pends on factors such as the following: (1) the strength of approach, (2) the 
strength of avoidance, (3) the gradient of approach, and (4) the distance 
from the goal. Whenever the avoidance gradient begins to cross the ap- 
proach gradient, fear is elicited and vacillation occurs. The maladaptive 
consequences of such indecision and its relationship to neurotic behavior 
have been discussed by Dollard and Miller, who recast the Freudian notion 
of conflict in behaviorist terminology. They suggest that the response of 
"not thinking" (repression) is used to reduce anxiety, and therefore be- 
comes a reinforced response. For example, if a thought produces anxiety; 
the latter becomes a drive stimulus, a cue to behave in such a way as to call 
up a response which can reduce the anxiety drive (this happens in ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict). In this and other ways, reinforcement theory 1S 


offered by its authors as a parallel to psychoanalytic theory, but in concepts 
which are easier to validate by experimental methods. 
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ence is explained by their belief that *the answers to ‘why’ questions are 
frequently beyond behavioral specification, testing, and direct modifica- 
tion. . . . ‘What’ questions are much more likely to lead to behavioral an- 
swers than ‘why’ questions” (Ullman & Krasner, 1969, p. 241). This general 
view that psychopathology is the result of the maladaptive effects of learn- 
ing is exemplified by the views of Dollard and Miller on anxiety and 
conflict. 


Dollard and Miller on anxiety and conflict. Anxiety is a drive stimulus, 
with energizing power comparable to hunger and sex drives. Abnormal 
symptoms are learned and reinforced because they reduce the anxiety 
drive. These anxieties originate in the first instance because they are stimuli 
associated with punishment experienced in connection with the expression 
of the primary drives of hunger, sex, elimination, and hostility. 

The fact that the same stimulus—for example, a sexual incentive— 
can produce both an approach (anticipation of pleasure) as well as an 
avoidance (anxiety) response gives rise to the approach-avoidance conflict 
situation. It is the vacillation produced by these competing drive stimuli— 
namely the drive conflict, which produces the neurotic behavior. Abnormal 
symptoms are developed and reinforced because they reduce the anxiety 
drive connected with the conflict. 

Dollard and Miller (1950) give the example of a 23-year-old married 
woman who developed a chain of symptoms related to sex-conflict anxiety. 
The temporal sequence started when she felt faint in a store. This was fol- 
lowed by becoming afraid of going out alone because she might develop 
heart trouble. She began to count her heartbeats—an obsessional symp- 
tom! All of the early symptoms, namely feeling faint and fear of heart 
trouble which, in turn, kept her home, protected her from the anxiety and 
guilt aroused by fantasies of sexual seduction. The counting of heartbeats 
further reduced her anxiety by preventing thoughts and fantasies of sexual 
seduction: thus all of these links in the symptom chain were reinforced be- 
cause they reduced the (guilt) anxiety drive and relieved the conflicts. 

Other classical psychoanalytic phenomena are similarly interpreted 
in drive-reducing, reinforcement terms. Thus, fixation is the residue of pre- 
vious strong reinforcements, while displacement is a case of stimulus gener- 
alization. The dynamics of displacement as generalization was dem- 
onstrated in an experiment, the outcome of which is illustrated in Box 2-3. 


Skinnerian interpretation of abnormal responses.  Skinnerians interpret ab- 
normal behavior as the result of a history of faulty conditioning—that is, 
the consequence of unfortunate contingencies of reinforcement with respect 


to environmental adjustment. The faulty conditioning can come about in 


three ways. 


Box 2-3 Research related to the frustration-aggression theory 


Hypothesis. In the absence of an original object for the expression of 
aggression, the aggressive act will be expressed toward (displaced to) 


another object. 


Method. Train rats by trial and error to commence striking at each other 
as soon as a mild electric shock is turned on. Reinforce this behavior by 
turning off the shock as soon as the animals commence striking vig- 
orously, in the way they do at the beginning of a fight. Place two trained 
rats in an apparatus alone with a doll, turn on the shock, and observe the 
focus of their aggressive behavior (Figure 1). Place each in the appara- 
tus alone with the doll, turn on the shock, and observe the focus of their 


aggressive behavior (Figure 2). 


Results. 
1. With another rat present, only one of twelve rats struck at the doll. 


2. With no other rat present, six rats knocked the doll down by striking 
at it and six pushed it over in various irrelevant ways (e.g., bumping it 
while running around the cage). 
3. In a control group of twelve untrai 
shock and the doll present, only one s 
down in various irrelevant ways. 


ned rats tested one at a time with 
truck at the doll before knocking it 


ock the doll down in the absence of an- 
evious training to strike at another rat. 
The data were found to support the hypothesis that in the absence of an 
original object for the expression of aggression, the aggressive act will 
be expressed toward (displaced to) another object. 


i 
1948. (Reprinted from Pervin, 1975, pp. 86-87.) 


Conclusion. The tendency to kn 
other rat was a function of the pri 


Source: Adapted from Miller, 


which are required for adequate social behavior 


1. Certain responses 1 
forcement and thus did not become part 


did not receive the necessary rein 


of the organism's response repertoire. . . 
2. 'The person developed normal responses but the social environ- 


ment is providing inappropriate reinforcement. Ullman and Krasner 
(1969) give many examples of such maladjusted phenomena. They include 
the so-called blandness, flattened affect, delusions and hallucinations that 
àre characteristic of psychotic behavior. They reason that subjects who dis- 
Play such a lack of responsiveness do so because normal emotional behavior 
failed to achieve the desired effects and was therefore not reinforced. The 
Patient develops delusions and hallucinations because attention to more 
usual information is not reinforced. Depression has also been interpreted as 
a withdrawal of responsiveness because of the lack of appropriate stimula- 
tion (Ferster, 1973). Furthermore, Skinner (1948) has demonstrated experi- 
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mentally how ritualistic behavior can result from noncontingent reinforce- 
ment. When reinforcement is given periodically, irrespective of the behav- 
ior emitted, pigeons will display counterclockwise turning and dancing 
behavior because this behavior has become coincidentally associated with 
the reinforcement contingency, even though the reinforcement was not 
contingent on the turning response. Onlookers may exclaim in dismay, 
“Dig that crazy pigeon!" 

3. Responses which have certain reinforcing effects may be labeled 
abnormal by society. For example, obsessive-compulsive behavior is ex- 
plained as a response pattern which became reinforced because it led to the 
termination of an aversive stimulus. Similarly, so-called masochistic behav- 
ior may be seen as self-inflicted punishment which prevents a stronger 
punishment from following. It will thus have reinforcement value because 
it again prevents a more aversive stimulus from occurring. 

Bandura (1968) has also noted cases where behavioral maladjust- 
ment, for example, sexual fetishism or homosexual aberration, conceivably 
resulted from reinforcement associated with the development of the symp- 
tom or with modeling after a culturally inappropriate model. 


Behavior Change 


Since all behaviorally oriented learning theorists believe that both 
adjustment and maladjustment result from learned response patterns, it 
follows that change in behavior is also effected by applying the laws of 
learning. The social learning theorist, Bandura (1969b), in writing about 
how behavior can be modified, has listed five learning techniques which are 
applicable: (1) Discrimination training. Through discrimination training the 
organism learns to distinguish between behavior which is being reinforced 
and that which is not. Dollard and Miller (1950) had in fact reasoned that 
much of therapy consists of discrimination learning through which the 
person comes to distinguish between past conditions of reinforcement and 
present realities. (2) Extinction. During extinction procedure the undesirable 
response is eventually eradicated through the permanent withholding of re- 
inforcement. In counseling the parents of children with behavior problems, 
behavior therapists instruct the parents to ignore the undesirable behavior 
and to pay attention to socially appropriate behavior. It has been demon- 
strated that hospital staffs can do the same thing to shift psychotic verbal- 
ization to more appropriate forms of communication (Ayllon & Azrin, 
1965). These are all examples of changing behavior through extinction an 
discrimination training. (3) Counter-conditioning. In counter-conditioning 4 
more adaptive response, which is simultaneously inhibiting of the malad- 
Justed response, is conditioned to the same stimulus. For example, in recipro- 
cal inhibition, the behavior modifier might train the client to relax in the 
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presence of successively more realistic encounters with the anxiety-produc- 
ing stimulus; for example, if a snake is the feared object, the therapist 
would first expose the client to pictures of snakes, then perhaps to motion 
pictures, a tank of live snakes at the far corner of the room, and so on, until 
the client is actually able to handle a snake. (4) Positive reinforcement. Behav- 
lor modifiers make wide use of operant conditioning to shape more appro- 
priate behavior in maladjusted clients. This has been demonstrated in 
severe behavior pathology where schizophrenic children have learned more 
effective speech patterns (Lovass and associates, 1966). (5) Jmitation. If, as 
Bandura has noted, maladaptive behavior can be learned through model- 
ing an inappropriate model, then it also follows that more adaptive behav- 
ior can be learned by imitating a model who displays effective and mastery 
behavior. This principle belongs more properly in social learning theory 


and will be discussed more fully there. 
All of the above techniques in one way or another have been used to 


develop an extensive array of specific behavior modification techniques, 
including systematic desensitization (Wolpe, 1961) and implosion therapy 
(Stampfl, 1970). In systematic desensitization, behavior is gradually 
changed by successive counter-conditioning of anxiety responses, begin- 
ning with the least anxiety-provoking stimulus and progressing to the most 
fearful. For example, a client who displays a sexual dysfunction will go 
through a program of gradual desensitization of sexual anxieties that aims 
to help the person become more comfortable with the sex partner and the 
sexual act. In implosive therapy, on the other hand, there is massive over- 
stimulation, or flooding, with anxiety-provoking stimuli. Insect phobias, 
for instance, are eliminated by flooding the client with prolonged and in- 
tense stimulation with the feared object—perhaps motion pictures of 


crawling, flying, and swarming insects. 


Social Learning Theory: Bandura and Rotter 


o not have completely developed 


theories of personality, they have introduced some important constructs 
that help bridge the gap between behavioral and cognitive conceptions of 
behavior. The social learning theorists (especially Bandura, 1965a; Ban- 
dura & Walters, 1968; Walters, 1968) have emphasized the general impor- 
tance of imitation to learning. This kind of abaping has, been called 
modeling, observational learning, Or imitation. Observational learning occurs 
when the learner acquires a response after watching a model perform the 
response. Bandura (1976) has even made reinforcement a subset of obser- 
vational learning. Moreover, Bandura shares Piaget's view that imitation is 


part of the cognitive disposition of the child. 
In an analysis of modeling behavior, Bandura (1971a, b) has con- 


While Bandura and Rotter d 
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cluded that the process of observational learning actually depends on four 
other subsystems or processes. That is to say, the extent to which a child 
will imitate a model depends on his processes of attention, retention, and 
motor reproduction. These perceptual, cognitive, and motor processes are 
necessary for learning acquisition. The fourth process is reinforcement and 
motivation, which is not essential for the acquisition of behavior but for the 
overt performance of learned responses. The model can be a person (real or 
fictional) or a theme, such as aggression in a movie or on television. Human 
models will be more effective in inducing modeling behavior if they are de- 
picted as having more power or prestige. 

Not only does Bandura explain the development of personality struc- 


ture by invoking the principle of observational learning, he also accounts 
for psychopathology and change by this principle: 


When the actual social learnin 
the basic principles of learnin 
tion of many psychopathologi 
symptoms of underlying diso 


g history of maladaptive behavior is known, 
8 provide a completely adequate interpreta- 
cal phenomena, and explanations in terms of 
rders become superfluous. (1968, p. 298) 


The principle of observational learning and Bandura’s innovative influ- 
ence will be discussed at greater length in subsequent chapters. 


at t is way abstract modeling induces rule-governed 
cognitive behavior. 


Another social learning theorist concerned with cognitive and internal 
control variables is Julian Rotter (1954). The concepts Rotter uses to de- 
scribe the dynamics of behavior are: behavior potential, situation, expectancy, re- 


inforcement value, need potential, and freed 
en Jreedom of movement (Rotter, Chance & 
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provide a deeper understanding of behavior potential and reinforcement 
value. Need potentials vary between individuals and within the same indi- 
vidual. Freedom of movement literally refers to the freedom of action a person 
has in a specific situation where he is affected by a particular need poten- 
tial. This freedom depends on how many different ways the individual be- 
lieves he can go about satisfying the need; thus, freedom of movement is 


related to expectancy. 


Box 2-4 An example of dynamics of behavior according to Rotter | 


| A person finds himself in à love-invoking situation. If his need potential | 
for love is high, he makes moves toward love-attainment, depending on hisset | 
of expectancies. His positive movement toward love will depend on his assess- ) | 
ment of his chances (expectancy), which in turn depends on his freedom of | 
movement (his range of cognitive categories for attaining love). However, if | 
need potential is very low, there is no movement irrespective of the person's | 


| expectancy and its associated aspects. 


Rotter's important integration of person and environmental (situational) 


variables has led him to construct concepts such as locus of control (see Chap- 
ll be examined for its influence on 


ter 6). This cognitive style construct wi 
our understanding of personality development, structure, dynamics, psy- 


chopathology, and change. 


Evaluation 


Few would deny that behavior theory is not only parsimonious and 
well organized but also that it has generated much relevant research. Cer- 
tainly, the behaviorists’ stance, that if we know the reinforcement history of 
a person, we know all there is to know about that person’s behavior, could 


not be much more succinctly stated! 
The major reason for the success o 
that it is clear and singularly explicit about 


All behavior theorists agree that patterns o V t j 
sponse patterning. Therefore, whether our focus is behavior adjustment, 


behavior modification, or behavior change, all one needs to do is under- 
stand and apply the laws of learning. Considering the relatively short life of 
behavior theory—especially that it was first applied to behavior modifica- 
tion only around 1960—the volume of research it has generated is truly im- 
pressive. Moreover, its propositions are stated in ways which readily lend 


themselves to experimental analysis. 


f behavior theory on these counts is 
its stated aims and intentions. 
f behavior are the result of re- 
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OVERVIEW 


Unlike Psychoanalytic and behaviorist based theories of personality, the 
theories discussed in this chapter pay more attention to the person as an ac- 
tive, seeking, self-fulfilling organism. This is far more in keeping with the Leib- 
nizian and Kantian traditions rather than the Lockean point of view. A 
composite view that emerges from these theories depicts a self which is crea- 
tive, future-oriented, continually developing, goal-seeking, integrated, and 
self-actualizing. These theorists include Jung, Horney, Sullivan, Murray, 
Rogers, Allport, and the existentialists. All these theories fulfill the seven 
postulates. 

Where possible, we will discuss each theory under the headings of phi- 


losophy, Personality structure, development, dynamics, Psychopathology, 
and behavior change. Sometimes these headi 
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ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY: CARL G. JUNG (1875-1961) 


Philosophy 


Born and raised in Switzerland, the son of a clergyman, Jung early 
showed an interest in religion, philology, and archeology. A physician, he 
was drawn to psychiatry because it gave him the most opportunity to com- 
bine his humanistic interests with his medical training. He broke an eight- 
year association with Freud in 1914. Jung eventually went on to develop 
his own system, which he called analytic psychology. A tireless writer and 
scholarly thinker, he made field trips to various parts of the world to study 
other cultures. It is thus not surprising that he wove into his system glean- 
ings from Eastern religions and philosophies as well as Western history and 
religious practice. 

It is logical that the son of a Swiss pastor who was interested in philol- 
Ogy and archeology should construct a system in which symbols, religion, 
and racial history have a special meaning. Jung is a teleologist (from Greek 
telos—goal or end point), for whom each human being passes through a life 


cycle, from birth to death, with a somewhat biologically preordained devel- 
opment of personality. By nature, human beings tend to react to the major 
issues of life in ways that are determined by their inherited potential. These 
major issues include birth, death, sex, the problem of good and evil, the 


Issue of power and helplessness, the problem of social relatedness, and so 
herited characteristics may differ from race to race, 


acial or collective unconscious (Jung, 1960). 

of personality structure and development ac- 
Counts for social change and social factors in a special way. For Jung, so- 
ciety and history themselves are continuous developments in some grand 
unfolding scheme. Societies flourish and decay as they live out their life 
Cycles, Jung is primarily a student of the inner development of the human 
being. 'The foundations of personality are archaic, innate, and probably 


universal, 


on. However, some in 
what Jung termed a r 
Jung's overall view 


Personality Structure and Dynamics 


ucture is in many ways more complex 
He divides personality into four 
contents, dynamic forces, 


Jung's theory of personality str 
than that of any of the other theorists. 
Main aspects: constituent parts, OF the structure proper, 


and their interrelationship (1960). 


e human personality is com- 


The structure of th 
cious, collective unconscious, 


Constituent parts. 
sonal uncons 


Prised of four elements: ego; Pe" 


and persona. 
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. Ego. This is the conscious, self-aware part of the personality. It is that which 


the person defines as himself. Jung's ego is a phenomenal self, unlike Freud's 
which is only partly conscious and functions as the mediator between id and 
external world. 


. Personal unconscious. This is material accessible to consciousness, but which 


exists subliminally in a repressed, suppressed, or a forgotten state. It is similar 
o Freud’s unconscious repressed. It is here that complexes exist. 


- Collective unconscious. This is the most influential system in the personality, a set 


of memory traces left over from our common evolutionary development. It is 
not the memories themselves which are inherited but the potential for having 
the same experiences as ancestors. For example, the mother’s tendency to cher- 
ish and protect her child is the realization of an inkerited potential. All 
humans face the same universe and go through a number of similar experi- 
ences. Each infant supposedly has a mother who nurtures and cherishes. The 
collective unconscious contains a primordial image (archetype) of the mother 
which can appear in various symbolic forms. Archetypes are thus universal ideas 
about important life issues: they will be discussed further under the section on 
contents of personality, 

Persona. This is the “public personality,” the outer role or mask the person as- 
sumes in response to social convention, tradition, and the demands of the ar- 
chetypes. If the ego identifies only with the persona (the only aspect of himself 
of which the person is aware), the person becomes a “role player,” a “reflection 
vag not an autonomous human being and does not experience genuine 
celings. 


Contents of personality. Within these regions of the personality certain 
active factors are at work. These are the contents of personality. They are 
complexes, archetypes, attitudes, and functions. 


Complexes. These are groups of feelings, thoughts, percepts and memories or- 
ganized around some nucleus and influencing the rest of the personality 
(Jung, 1960). If the complex is "strong" it may dominate the rest of the per- 


- Archetypes. As we have stated carlier, archetypes are mental images, found in 


the minds of all humans. Jung gave several of these names. The anima is the 
feminine archetype in man, the animus is the masculine archetype in woman. 
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bol of the earth-mother archetype, which is the image of the nurturing and 
protecting maternal figure. At different times in life, different archetypes come 
to the surface, signaling that personality development is entering a new phase 
3. Fundamental attitudes, There are two fundamental attitudes, introversion and 
extraversion. The introvert lives more within himself, like Kretschmer's schizo- 
thyme. The extravert reacts more to social influences. The latter is more apt to 
want to please the people around him or to want their attention. The former is 
more likely to pay attention to his own values and priorities. The healthy per- 
son has a harmonious balance between these attitudes. Generally, however, 
one attitude is dominant (in the ego) while the other is in the personal uncon- 
scious. These fundamental attitudes are actually basic ways of living in the 


world. 
4. Fundamental functions. The fundamental attitudes arc modi vivendi. The functions 

are modi operandi, vechniques for orienting oneself in life. They are four in num- 

ber: thinking (analyzing), feeling (emotional evaluations), sensing (perceiving 
stimuli), and intuiting (unconscious perception and analogic experiencing). To 
understand what Jung means, let us take the example of four people listening 
to a concert. The thinker follows the music, perhaps with a score, notices how 
well the orchestra plays and compares this performance with others. The feeler 
is carried away by the music, experiencing joy, sadness, or whatever emotion 
the music conveys. The senser listens, hears the theme and its variations, and 
hears the different instruments. He has a sensory experience. The intuiter may 
do none of these. His mind indeed may wander away from the music, but at 
the end of the concert he may be unusually pensive without understanding 
why. He may find himself humming the theme without cven recognizing that 
he is doing so. The connections between his behavior and the concert experi- 


ence may remain largely unconscious. 


Jung (1960) claimed that in most people one function, which he 
called the superior function, was dominant. In this same person another 
function would be inferior (little used) but would appear as a modus operandi 
in the individual's dreams. If the superior function, for some reason, cannot 
be used, one of the other functions, called the auxiliary would automatically 
become the modus operandi. : "" 

The two attitudes and four functions offer the possibility for eight 
personality types. (See Table 3-1.) 


nality types. They are the result of combina- 


Table 3-1 Jung's eight perso 1 
tions of the two fundamental attitudes and the four fundamental 
functions. 

Attitudes 
Introvert 


Extravert 


Extravert-thinker 
Extravert-feeler 


Introvert-thinker 


Functions Thinker 
Introvert-feeler 


Feeler 
Senser Extravert-senser Introvert-senser 
Intuiter Extravert-intuiter Introvert-intuiter 


Dynamic forces. Dynamic forces are the underlying motivators of per- 


sonality structure and style (Jung, 1967). Jung integrates these forces into 
the continuing process of harmonization and unification so that in the end 
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he focuses on the person’s self-actualization. He discusses the dynamic 
forces under four headings: 


1. Libido. While libido was largely sexual energy for Freud, Jung saw it in a much 
larger context. It is the innate striving life force. Psychic energy always moves 
in the direction of further personality development (the teleological point of 
view). 

2. Psychic values. Psychic value represents the amount of energy invested in an 
item or issue. The more important a psychic value, the more dominant it is in 
directing behavior. A complex can give rise to psychic values. Anything 
strongly valued by a person is a psychic value. The extravert values the opin- 
ions of others while the introvert values his own internal concerns. 


3. Equivalence. The law of conservation of energy operates in the psyche. Energy 
removed from one system appears in another. Thus, if one fundamental func- 
tion becomes dominant, another tends to become inferior. The analytical per- 
son uses thought to keep his emotions under control. Feeling is his inferior 
function. 


4. Equilibrium. The major growth movement inside the personality structure is to- 
ward psychic equilibrium. This is accomplished by balancing the fundamen- 
tal functions and fundamental attitudes and accepting and integrating some 
of the dictates of the collective unconscious. The process by which this harmo- 
nization occurs is called self-actualization. Its symbolic representative, as men- 
tioned previously, is the archetype of the self. 


Other dynamic forces originate outside the personality. Two of these, 
Life situations (life experiences) and conflict, are interwoven into the basic fab- 
ric of life. The process of growth is visualized as the continuing union or 
integration of oppositional tendencies. Thus any conflict situation becomes 
an opportunity for growth since it offers the possibility for integration. This 
1s a most important notion, since conflict, from this point of view, is not 
pathological but necessary for growth. Also necessary are the life experi- 
ences which stimulate the continuing development of personality. 


Personality Development 


Jung distinguishes stages of development according to the psychic 
values of each. In childhood, survival values are uppermost, while the adoles- 
cent lays greater stress on sexual and self-assertive values. Adult values be- 
come more culturally oriented, less impulsive and more introspective. The 
older adult puts emphasis on spiritual values. In development there is a shift 
in energy from one issue to another. 


Life's journey is like an arc ascending to a peak and then descending 
into senescence and death. The changi 
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these are called symbols of transformation (change). Development is a contin- 
uous unfolding and, for Jung, it is much more ruled by the collective un- 


conscious than man likes to admit. 


Psychopathology 


m interference with personality develop- 
ment. Since the reconciliation of opposite tendencies is the important part 
of the process of self-actualization, the one-sided person is showing maladap- 
tive behavior. Furthermore, by interfering with the functioning of the con- 
Scious mind, the complexes are also maladaptive. The symptoms of 
pathological behavior are expressions of the collective unconscious not yet 


harmonized into the psyche. Consequently a neurosis is an abortive at- 
tempt by which the individual tries to resolve conflicting tendencies and to 
continue growth. Schizophrenia, on the other hand, is a fragmentation of 
the personality, a failure of the process of reconciliation and integration. 
Sometimes the excessive demands of society, or of one's life situation, inter- 
fere with the person's growth. Jung felt that in our society cultural de- 
mands are more likely to rule the ego (the conscious region of the 
personality only), whereas for wholeness the individuation process (self-ac- 
tualization) should be the ruler. 


Jung’s concept of maladaptive behavior is 
thus based on the interference with self-actualization of cultural factors 
and life experiences. 


Psychopathology results fro 


Behavior Change 


alectic which leads to a new synthesis. It is an 
and cannot be stereotyped. As a fellow partici- 
the therapist also experiences 
for the analyst him- or herself 
y is for the patient to explore 
nent with it. Therapy 
ffect his/her private 


i Psychotherapy, is a di 
intensely individual process 
pant in a grand process of self-exploration, 
growth. For this reason, it is most important 
to undergo analysis. The purpose of therap i 
and become aware of his own nature and to experim 
deals with the personal myths of the client, in € 


religion. 

Jung wrote quite a bit about the techniques of psychotherapy. A 
Jungian analysis does not properly begin until certain other problems are 
resolved, Some problems are better handled by a preliminary approach 
whose methods help educate the patient to be an effective social being. 
Thus, Jungian therapy with its emphasis on the inner self is recommended 
for older rather than younger persons, preferably for those over 35 years of 
d starts, because devel- 


age. Therapy takes a long time, with many stops an 
opment itself takes a long time. Jungian therapy focuses on understand- 


Ing one’s own internal tendencies, recognizing archetypal contents 
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as they appear in dreams and paintings. Dream analysis and painting are 
important projective techniques to recognize the effects of the collective 
unconscious and to appreciate them. 

A Jungian studies a person by examining his life experiences and how 
the individual has reacted to them, by discovering his personal mythology 
(private beliefs), and examining his dreams and other works for archetypal 
symbols. He looks for evidence of one-sidedness and efforts of the collective 
unconscious toward integration of opposites and harmony. Psychic disharmony 
can take many forms: archetypal imbalance, as when a man represses his 
anima (tender feelings); attitudinal imbalance—an extreme extravert, for 
example, may pay no attention to her inner self; functional imbalance, 
for instance, an extreme thinker ignoring feelings; and complexes, which 
occur when an overvalued set of ideas and emotions interferes with devel- 
opment. 

"Cure" or improvement in functioning is always a movement toward 
self-actualization by balancing opposites. Such a movement permits dis- 


pensing with symptoms. As one-sidedness decreases, subjective improve- 
ment increases. 


Evaluation 


Jung’s complicated theory gives us a more thorough look at develop- 
ment in later adult life than any other theory. His notion that myths and 
symbols are universally used products of an unconscious mind parallels 
Freud’s notion. However, while Freud explains these unconscious products 


among many, and the universal myths and symbols as indicative of in- 
herited tendencies. The notion that we inherit the tendency to have the 


therapists rather than researchers. 
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out that the therapist grows along with the patient, that the analyst should 
be analyzed, and that therapy is a growth experience, not only a treatment 
for the maladapted psyche. 

Cognitive aspects of Jungian constructs. All of the contents of personality, 
located in the various regions, are cognitive structures. Complexes are 
groups of percepts, memories and thoughts. The fundamental attitudes 
and functions direct selective perception. Archetypes are mental images 
that contain directions for behavior and personality development. Al- 
though Jung does not really specify any consistent relationship between 
these three kinds of cognitive content, one would assume that the arche- 
types of the collective unconscious are the primary cognitive foundations of 
personality because they are inborn and guide the development of 


personality. 


KAREN HORNEY (1885-1952) 


Philosophy 


Born in Germany and trained as a psychoanalyst in Berlin, Karen 
Horney moved to the United States in 1932 and eventually, with co-work- 
ers, founded the American Institute of Psychoanalysis in New York. Al- 
though she became increasingly dissatisfied with Freudian concepts, she 
continued to think of herself as a psychoanalyst who was correcting some of 
the fallacies in Freud’s thinking. Her disagreements with Freud centered 
around her belief that social and economic forces, rather than biological 
and sexual, were more important in influencing behavior. — 

For example, Oedipal problems are not sexual/aggressive but the re- 
sult of faulty child-parent relationships such as rejection, overprotection, or 
abuse (see also Adler’s comments about pampering and rejection in the 
next chapter). What Horney retained of Freud’s theory was the notion of 


unconscious motives and psychic determinism. 


Structure, Development and Dynamics 

A key concept of Horney’s personality theory is the concept of self, 
which she subdivides into real, actual, and ideal. In every human being 
there is a core of health and growth, which Horney calls the real self. The 
actual self fails to fulfill the potential of the real self because of the social 
environment. The social customs and reinforcers of society as well as the 
errors made by parents, primarily because of ignorance or preoccupation 


with self, frequently lead to inhibited growth of the real self. 
The real self is a biological potential which actualizes itself through 
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certain socialization practices, termed the six social needs of the real self. 
They are emotional warmth, security, freedom, good will, guidance, and healthy fric- 
tion. When these six social needs are not met, the child experiences a sub- 
jective feeling of anxiety which Horney calls basic anxiety, a feeling of being 
isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile world, a feeling of * not be- 
longing." The parental mistakes that induce such a state in the child in- 
clude excessive domination, indifference, erratic and unpredictable 
behavior, disrespect for the child’s needs, lack of guidance, disparagement, 
too much or too little responsibility, overprotection, isolation from peers, 
injustice, and a hostile atmosphere. Significantly, the parents are also con- 
sidered victims of the culture (Horney, 1937). 

In order to combat basic anxiety, the child is forced to develop com- 
pensatory strategies. For example, if he feels unloved, he tries to get love by 
submitting, bribing, or making others feel guilty. If he cannot get love at all 
he may decide to seek domination and power over others, and if he cannot 
get that, he may seek revenge. In order to realize himself and attain the sat- 
isfaction of his needs, the child develops another compensation, an idealized 
image (ideal self), a picture of what he should be in order to be acceptable to 
others and avoid basic anxiety. The idealized image is a rigid system of 
inner dictates by which the person makes demands upon himself. These 
rigid inner dictates are irrational, inappropriate and, to the extent they are 
desired to an extreme degree, are impossible (Horney, 1951). 

The individual now seeks to realize himself by pursuing the idealized 
image and in so doing becomes further alienated from the real self. For ex- 
ample, a male may strive to be a dominant, aggressive, and outgoing per- 
son because he believes that is what he should be. Actually, he may prefer 
to be soft-spoken, gentle, and affectionate. His striving is not in the di- 
rection he would really prefer; the idealized image is a should, not a want. 
Thus, the dictates of the shoulds, which perpetuate self-alienation, are mo- 
tivated by the desire to avoid basic anxiety, 

The growth of the indi 
idealized selves, To talk abo 
actual self, which consists 
selves (see Figure 3-1). 


vidual is a juxtaposition between the real and 
ut this in viable ways, Horney used the term, 
of the overlapping parts of the real and idealized 


For Horney, all behavior can be seen as movement in a social con- 


text—movement toward, away from, or against people. 


Psychopathology 


matter of degree; all of 
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claims). Horney terms this abandonment of the real self and pursuit of the 
ideal the search for glory. Neurosis is thus by definition a character disorder, a 
disorder of personality. Box 3-1 describes the sequence by which neurosis 
develops. 


In Western culture there are commonly three major solutions to neurotic 
conflicts (Horney, 1951). The first of these Horney calls the gu solu- 
tion, or the appeal of mastery. The person who chooses this way of trying to 
realize his idealized self-image pursues success, perfection, self-glorification, 
and can even develop an arrogant vindictiveness and a concern with per- 
sonal superiority. The expansive person essentially moves against people. 
On the other hand, while the second most common solution, the self-effac- 
ing, or the appeal of love, is itself a movement toward people, itisa depen- 
dent pattern. Horney calls it morbid dependency. In our society, this behavior 
is more commonly seen among females because of the way females are so- 


cialized in the culture (Horney, 
emotion which overcomes many 
feel that if only they can love an 


problems. " "Ver 
The third common solution is resignation or the appeal of freedom. 


1937). It is true that love is a powerful 
hesitations and, therefore, some people 
d be loved enough, it will solve all other 


Real self Ideal self Actual self Actual self 


Figure 3-1 Diagramatic representation of relative congruence between 
real and ideal selves. The diagram on the left represents a 
healthy adaptive personality, while the one on the right 
shows the most alienation and greatest degree of psycho- 
pathology. The actual self is the area of congruence be- 
tween real and ideal selves. The greater the overlap between 


real and ideal selves, the more functional is the person's ac- 
tual self. 


This is essentially a way of moving away from people. It includes the avoid- 
ance of responsibility and the pursuit of time-wasting activity, hedonistic 
excitement, or €asy success. Horney is essentially moralistic in her approach 
to social behavior, and /a dolce vita is, for her, a form of shallow living which 
implies resignation from the responsibility to realize the self. The normal 
person integrates all three types of movement, all the major solutions, and 
is not alienated. 

Horney also explains many other traits seen in adult life as the effects 
of neurotic claims, as defenses against threats to the idealized image, 
and/or consequences of unresolved conflicts. These include fearfulness, 
lack of motivation, hopelessness, sadistic behavior, a diffuse sense of frus- 
tration and discontent, insensibility to others, and an uncertainty about 
what is right (Horney, 1951). 

For Horney, the culture is the basic cause of emotional difficulty, and 
the neurotic is “the stepchild of the culture.” Cultural defects in socializa- 
tion interfere with the actualization of the real self and lead to the com- 
pensatory development of an ideal self. The greater the incongruity 
between real and ideal self, the greater the alienation, the more severe the 
neurosis. This process is illustrated in Figure 3-1. 


Behavior Change 


Horney was primarily an analyst and her theory of behavior change 
is a theory of psychotherapy (Horney, 1939). In her actual work she used a 
slightly modified version of Psychoanalysis. However, her aims and inter- 
d the childhood situation in order to 
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growth. She interpreted the conflict, confronted the patient with his real 
feelings and values, exposed the neurotic claims, the search for glory, and 
the tyrannical shoulds as well as all other self-defeating and alienating be- 
haviors. She encouraged the emergence of spontaneous behaviors, consid- 
ering them growth movements on the part of the real self. The eventual 
aim of psychotherapy was the same as the aim of any healthy personality 
development—self-realization. Self-realization included four healthy factors: 
spontaneity, self-responsibility, inner independence, and  whole- 


heartedness. 


Evaluation 


Horney has a sophisticated theory of structure in her notions of real 
self and ideal self, although exactly what the real self is, is not so clear. Her 
theory of development is a clear statement of how the socialization process 
affects, for good or ill, the developing child and more than the other 
theorists, she describes the different kinds of conflict and their conse- 
quences. One strength of the theory is in its view of neurotic behavior as 
simply an unfortunate extreme of normal behavior—it is what you and I 
would also do if we had been raised the same way and developed the same 
values, She does not explain fully why failure to satisfy the basic needs 
should lead to anxiety. Perhaps it is not that faulty socialization leads to 
basic anxiety, but that it fails to help the growing person effectively deal 
with the environment that he confronts. The chief cognitive structure for 
dealing with basic anxiety is the ideal self (idealized image) which essen- 
tially consists of messages to the self about how to avoid basic anxiety. 


INTERPERSONAL PSYCHIATRY: HARRY STACK SULLIVAN (1892-1949) 


Philosophy 

of thought “interpersonal psychiatry” to 
He is the first American-born of the self- 
chiatrist, he made a name for himself 
derstand and treat schizophrenic pa- 


Sullivan called his school 
stress the focus of his interest. 
theorists we have discussed. A psy 


through his ability successfully to understa t pl 
tients during an era of therapeutic pessimism about this condition. There 


are rumors that Sullivan himself suffered from a psychotic break during his 
own adolescence and that this personal difficulty made him better able to 
understand schizophrenia. 

Sullivan underwent a classical Freudian analysis early in his career. 
While his early writings reveal the effects of this experience, he later 
renounced psychoanalysis as an explanation of human behavior. Since 
he was strongly influenced by some social scientists, notably Charles R. 
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Cooley and George H. Mead, he stressed the importance of culture as an 
influence on personality and believed that the study of cultural processes 
could lead to an effective preventive psychiatry. 

It should not be overlooked that Sullivan's American background was 
probably important in giving him a pragamtic approach to personality 
theory. His concepts sometimes seem directly descended from William 
James, the father of American psychology. His operational approach is also 
American rather than European. He gave his journal, Psychiatry, the subti- 
tle “The Operational Study of Interpersonal Processes,” 


Personality Structure, Development, and Dynamics 


Sullivan begins with the assumption that human beings are primarily 
social animals who become acculturated through the socialization process 
by means of empathy. The purpose of any behavior is the pursuit of satisfac- 
tion and security, items obtained through interpersonal relationships. The 
Proper way to study behavior, then, is to study the interpersonal situation. 
The therapist is a student of behavior who is both an observer of and a par- 
ticipant in the interpersonal situation he is studying. This participant-ob- 
server must study his own responses as well as those of the patient in order 
to understand what is happening between them (Sullivan, 1954), 

Personality is the relatively enduring pattern of recurrent interper- 
sonal relationships (Sullivan, 1953). These interpersonal relationships de- 
velop out of dynamisms, the relatively enduring patterns of energy 
transformation, A dynamism can be any habit system that the individual 
has developed, whether feeling, attitude, or action. For example, a male 
who is motivated by strong desires repetitively to seek out sexual relation- 
ships with females is displaying the lust dynamism. A person who has a 
strong and enduring pattern of seeking close friendships is expressing the 
affinitive dynamism. Similarly, an individual who continually likes to take 
care of other people is expressing a nurturing dynamism. 

Dynamisms have develo 
basic needs of security and sa 
ways of relating to the worl 
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Meudon Sulit bal eer more congruent with the individual’s 
| : ed this inflating the self-system and, in the extreme, 
this takes on the form of delusions of grandeur. Furthermore, the self-sys- 
tem is self-perpetuating: through filtering of messages, it reinforces itself. 
This is Sullivan's explanation of why all human beings have "blind spots" 
and why one of the primary functions of therapy is to help overcome them. 
The self-system sets into motion a continuing process of selective 
perception. 

Some dynamisms are dissociated (kept out of consciousness) by the 
selective inattention process because consciously recognizing them would 
lead to unpleasant anxiety. For example, most of us do not think about our 
own deaths or the deaths of loved ones. If we do think about death, it is in 
an abstract, offhand way. To think specifically and thoroughly about it 
would be upsetting. We all have an awareness of mortality and expect some 
day to die. Meanwhile, concern with this or that specific problem allows us 
to push the idea of death into the back of our mind and to ignore it. 

In addition to dynamisms, the personality contains personifications. A 
personification is an habitual attitude, a group of feelings and concepts 
that grow out of past experience as dynamisms are being expressed. For ex- 
ample, a nurturing person is a personification of a “good mother.” Fright- 
ening and demanding (dictatorial) male figures may be personifications of 
a “frightening father.” The way we coped with one frightening person 
serves as a general rule for coping with all similar people. A personification 
gives us a rule for dealing with a certain class of situations. 


A third constituent of personality structure is modes of thought and expe- 
re a cognitive mechanism. 


rience. Dynamisms and personifications requi 
Since perception is selectively gated, it was necessary for Sullivan to de- 


velop a theory of perceptual or cognitive development. He did this by de- 
scribing a three-stage development of cognitive processes. The three stages 
are called prototaxic, paralaxic, and syntaxic thought. All children begin cog- 
nitive development in the prototaxic mode, with such preverbal and alogi- 
cal experiences as pleasure at sucking the nipple. Prototaxic experiences are 
not entirely devoid of thought, however, since each such experience yields 
some information about the environment. 

As the child develops, his natural cognitive abilities lead him to start 
asking questions about cause-and-effect relationships and thus to construct 
a world of reality. In these first feeble attempts to create order and reliabil- 
ity, the young child uses the parataxic mode—as when a four-year-old 
states that the movement of clouds causes the wind to blow. While para- 
taxic thinking makes sense to the individual, it is not necessarily logical to 
others. Parataxic distortion can be seen in paranoid ideas of reference, as 
when one observes two people talking to each other and assumes that they 
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are talking about him. By contrast, syntaxic thought derives from causal or 
logical explanations that have been commonly agreed to by a group of 
people and therefore have consensual validation. 

Sullivan divided the development of personality into six different 
stages, which he considered typical for our own culture, not necessarily for 
others. These stages are described in Table 3-2. Sullivan carries personality 
development later into life than does Freud, but does not consider its ap- 
plication to the older person as do Jung and Erikson. 


Table 3-2 Sullivan's Six Developmental Stages 
Stage Age Developmental Task Outcomes . 

Infancy 0-2 years Identifying oneself Primary communication 
Satisfying primitive needs is through empathy 

Childhood 2-6 years Learning appropriate social Language skills 
communication develop n 

Juvenile 6-9 years Functioning outside the home Independence begins 
Learning to interact with 
peers " 

Preadolescence 9-11 years Chum relationships (close Affinitive dynamism 
friends with same sex) activated 

Early adolescence 11-17 Years Developing heterosexual Lust dynamism 
relationships activated 

Late adolescence 17- Mature social relationships Responsibility 
Effectively coping with Security 


anxiety 


t I clings of rejection by peers can lead to avoidance 
of peer relationships. One’s self- 
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reactions of others, and a threat to self-esteem is equivalent to a threat to 
security and satisfaction. 

. The experience of severe anxiety, perhaps in relation to a mother's 
rejecting behavior, leads to a feeling of paralysis so that effective coping 
becomes impossible. The first priority then becomes to avoid this over- 
whelming experience. The chief tool in this endeavor is the self-system. 
This system defines those aspects of the self which are acceptable as the 
“good me" and reinforces these aspects. Impulses and actions which led to 
the experience of severe anxiety are denied and dissociated from conscious- 
ness and experienced as “not me.” Such impulses can still be expressed in 
the unconscious, however. 

By contrast, the warm, approving behavior of the mother can be de- 
fined as aspects of the “good mother,” a personification that can extend to 
adult life. In a similar manner, any number of dynamisms become incor- 
porated into the personality. The psychodynamics of personality thus in- 
volves the activation of these dynamisms. Other dynamic processes are 
empathy, strivings for satisfaction and security, syntaxic thought, and 


parataxic distortion and self-inflation. 


Psychopathology 


Human beings must depend upon each other for mutual satisfaction 
and security. Thus, healthy interpersonal relationships make healthy peo- 
ple. Maladaptive deviation results from inadequate relationships. Lack of 


security, for instance, leads to dynamisms such as fear, envy, and avarice, 
which in turn further distort relationships and lead to greater insecurity. 


Examples of how Sullivan applied this theory to specific maladaptive syn- 
dromes can be seen in his discussion of four personality disorders: hysteri- 
cal, obsessional, paranoid, and schizophrenic. — . 
The Aysterical character has a feeling of inferiority and tries to find his 
security and satisfaction through dependent relations to others (a dyna- 
mism). Social acceptability is extremely important to him and he tends to 
conformity in his behavior. Having learned that people will be more 
friendly to him if he displays distress, he has learned to use symptoms of 
distress to gain attention, and thus concern and control. The obsessional is 
wary of close personal relationships and tries to stay 1n control” of them. 
Thus he represses his own feelings and prefers an intellectual approach to 
life (obsessional dynamism). The paranoid feels that people are inimical and 
he protects his self-esteem by being critical of others. He looks for faults in 
others so that he can excuse himself (paranoid dynamism). The schizophrenic 
has trained himself against human closeness (a dynamism). He feels unable 
to satisfy others—in effect, “jnfra-human.” If he can become successfully 
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paranoid, he no longer needs to feel “infra-human,” he can place blame 
elsewhere. 

Sullivan believed that all paranoids had probably been schizophrenic 
at one time. The schizophrenic psychosis itself occurs when selective inat- 
tention fails and the self-system breaks down. At this point parataxic dis- 
tortion and prototaxic modes of experience are no longer selectively filtered 
out by the self-system and the person has lost his main control over severe 
experiences of anxiety (Sullivan, 1956). 


Behavior Change 


Sullivan wrote extensively on the process of psychotherapy and on 
interviewing techniques. The interview is a special interpersonal situation 
between an expert and a client. The purpose of therapy is to clarify the mis- 
taken patterns of living which disrupt effective relationships (inappropriate 
dynamisms). Cure occurs when the client understands the unrealistic na- 
ture of his parataxic distortions and learns to relate effectively. Because the 
process of inquiry in therapy threatens the self-system (with its selective in- 
attention), anxiety occurs and the self-system opposes the inquiry (resists 
looking clearly at its own operations). The therapist respects the client and 
does not confront him with more anxiety-provoking clarification than he 
can face at the time. The therapist also avoids behaving like personifica- 
tions from the client's past. However, by respecting and accepting the cli- 


ent he provides a positive attitude which helps the client to feel self-esteem 
(Sullivan, 1953, 1956). 


Evaluation 


Sullivan's most significant contribution to personality theory is his 
concept of empathy as a form of communication. The strong point of the 
theory lies in its clinical application. He gives excellent descriptions of pat- 
terns of living and how they are manifestations of the dynamisms at work. 

: It would be fair to say that Sullivan's point of view is not completely 
Leibnizian. He speaks about drives and energy transformations in some- 
what mechanistic terms. He describes satisfaction—a basic motivation—as 
something that results from need reduction rather than from goal attain- 
ment. His concepts of security and satisfaction are themselves not com- 
pletely worked out; he focuses rather on how they are influenced by inter- 
personal relationships. However, the self-system is a completely organismic 


concept. While it 1s not all of the personality, it is the most important sys- 
tem in it and its integrator. 


Like Horney, 


Sullivan stresses the j 
Like € importance of adequate parental 
behavior in the soci s z k 


alization of the infant and of the ways in which culture, 
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by being distorted itself, distorts personality development into maladaptive 
paths. For these theorists, human ethics becomes a necessity for proper 
growth and survival. 

. Cognitive aspects of Sullivan’s theory. Of all the personality theorists so far 
discussed, Sullivan is the most consistently and explicitly cognitive. The 
constructs of dynamisms, personifications and modes of thought are all 
part of the cognitive process. Dynamisms are patterns of energy transfor- 
mation which focus behavior responses by directing attention. Personifica- 
tions are labels which carry a set of instructions for behavior. In describing 
modes of thought, Sullivan actually described the stages of development in 
cognition, with syntaxic being the most highly developed form. In this re- 
gard Sullivan has something in common with influential cognitive theorists 
such as Werner and Piaget who will be discussed later. 


PERSONOLOGY: HENRY MURRAY (1893- ) 


Philosophy 


erary critic, biologist, chemist, physician, 
t American personality theorist. He has 
of the Thematic Apperception Test, 
f personality. His approach is 
hich he then interrelates 


Henry Murray, historian, lit 
and psychologist, is an importan 
had wide influence and is the creator 
the most widely used of the projective tests o 
to classify personality into component elements w 
and integrates. 


Murray has strong humanistic concerns, pointing out that too many 


personality theories “make no provision for creativity . . . no fitting rec- 
ognition of the power ofideals . . . no grounds at all for any hope that the 
human race can save itself from the fatality that now confronts us" (Mur- 


ray, 1962, p. 53). 


Personality Structure and Development 
Murray's unique contributions to structural concepts are establish- 
ments, proceedings, and serial programs. Personality is described as certain con- 
sistent establishments (existing structures) which the individual manipulates 
d external proceedings (events) of his 


over and over again in the internal an S 
life (Murray & Kluckholn, 1956, p. 30). Among the establishments of the 
personality Murray (1938) includes Freud's id, ego, and superego, but 


modifies and extends their meanings with respect to how the individual 
transacts proceedings. He rejects the disease model of diagnosis and con- 
centrates instead on the series of consistent themes and methods for ap- 
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proaching the world that each individual has developed. It is the job of the 
personologist (the student of personality) to discover these consistencies as 
he studies the way the individual transacts proceedings. When the person- 
ologist explains the oddities of human proceedings—that is, how the 
themes in the establishments are invoked in directing specific responses— 
he is not diagnosing, but formulating the consistencies within personality. 
Proceedings may be external (interaction with the environment) or internal 
(daydreaming, problem solving, planning, and fantasy). In fact, Murray ef- 
fectively used the thematic content of fantasy to arrive at reliable formula- 
tions of the individual’s personality in his Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). 

In the formulation of personality, the personologist is less interested 
in static structure and more interested in the serial programs which guide 
and organize behavior. Serial programs are life plans (containing the con- 
sistent themes and methods), orderly arrangements of subgoals integrated 
into a system, which project into the future and eventually lead to the de- 
sired end. Subgoals may vary, but the final end remains the same. Murray 
believes that this final end is never reached, so that subjectively it is experi- 
enced by the individual as a deficiency in the self. The individual thus for- 
mulates an ideal self, the ego ideal, which represents the unreached 
aspiration. Murray’s notion of ego ideal is similar to Horney’s ideal self. 

Murray’s approach to personality development follows the Freudian 
model. However, he specifies that personality is formed by the interaction 


of four determinants: constitution (innate endowment), group membership, role 
definition, and situation. 


Dynamics 


Of far greater importance than the structure of personality is its dy- 
namics. Although Murray acknowledged a biological base for energy, he 
postulated four additional concepts to account for the dynamic forces (di- 
rection and energy behind behavior) of personality: need, press, need-integrate, 
and thema. The dynamics of personality involve the interaction between a 
need and a press in the execution of proceedings. Murray uses the term need 
to mean a force which directs the individual’s movement in regard to the 
important incentives of life and lists some 20 or more needs (see Box 3-2). 

Those needs which have been satisfied during socialization will be- 
come positive incentives; they give rise to approach behavior. Conversely, if 


attempts to satisfy needs result in failure, those needs are avoided. For ex- 


ample, a bright child whose need for achievement is not being satisfied in 
the classroom, becomes discoura 


s ged, fears failure and avoids the achieve- 
ment stimulus. 


In the pursuit of need satisfaction 


mii d ; the individual has generally 
learned to anticipate either support or fr 


ustration from the environment. 


B cj j 
ox 3-2 Illustrative List of Murray's Needs 
Ni 
leed Brief Definition 


Abasement To submit passively to external force. To accept injury 
blame, criticism, punishment. To surrender. To become 
resigned to fate. To admit inferiority, error, wrongdoin: 
or defeat. To confess and atone. To blame, belittle a 
mutilate the self. To seek and enjoy pain, punishment 

Nate illness, and misfortune. Y 

ievement To accomplish something difficult. To master, manipu- 
late, or organize physical objects, human beings, or 

ideas. To do this as rapidly and as independently. as 

possible. To overcome obstacles and attain a high stan- 

dard. To excel oneself. To rival and surpass others. To 

eaten increase self-regard by the successful exercise of talent. 
iliation To draw near and enjoyably cooperate or reciprocate 
with an allied other (an other who resembles the subject 

or who likes the subject). To please and win affection of 

a cathected object. To adhere and remain loyal to a 


friend. 


Aggression To overcom efully. To fight. To revenge 


e opposition forc 
or kill another. To oppose 


an injury. To attack, injure, 


forcefully or punish another. 
To get free, shake off restraint, break out of contine- 


Autonomy g 
ment. To resist coercion and restriction. To avoid or quit 
activities prescribe by domineering authorities. To be 

to act according to impulse. To be 

unattached, irresponsible. To defy convention. 
for a failure by restriving. To oblit- 
erate a humiliation by resumed action. To overcome 
weaknesses, to repress fear. To efface a dishonor by ac- 
tion. To search for obstacles and difficulties to over- 
come. To mai i respect and pride on a high level. 

To defend the self against assault, criticism, and blame. 

To conceal or justi deed, failure, or humiliation. 

To vindicate the ego. 

Deference To admire and support a superior. To praise, honor, or 

eulogize. TO yield eagerly to the influence of an allied 
other. TO emulate an exemplar. TO conform to custom. 

To control one ironment. To influence or di- 

rect the behavior of others by suggestion, seduction, 


persuasion, or C! 


F prohibit. 
Exhibition To make an impression. To be 
cite, amaze, fascinate, entertain, 
or entice others. $ 7 
To avoid pain, physical injury, illness, and death. To es- 
cape from a dangerous situation. To take precautionary 


Counteraction 


Defendance 


Dominance 


seen and heard. To ex- 
shock, intrigue, amuse, 


Harmavoidance 


mbarrassing situations or 
lead to belittlement: the 


humiliation. To quit e 
f others. To refrain from 


Infavoidance To avoid c 
i hich may 


e 

ify the needs of a helpless ob- 
y object that is weak, disabled, tired, 
ated, humiliated, lonely, de- 
ed. To assist an object in 


Nurturance To give sympath 
ject: an infant or an 


inexperienced, 
jected, sick, mentally confus 


Box 3-2 Illustrative List of Murray's Needs (continued ) 
Need Brief Definition 


danger. To feed, help, support, console, protect, com- 
fort, nurse, heal. 


Order To put things in order. To achieve cleanliness, arrange- 
ment, organization, balance, neatness, tidiness, and 
precision. 

Play To act for “fun” without further purpose. To like to laugh 


| and make jokes. To seek enjoyable relaxation of stress. 
| To participate in games, sports, dancing, drinking par- 
| ties, cards. 
Rejection To separate oneself from a negatively cathected object. 
To exclude, abandon, expel, or remain indifferent to an 
inferior object. To snub or jilt an object. 


Sentience To seek and enjoy sensuous impressions. 

Sex To form and further an erotic relationship. To have sex- 
ual intercourse. 

Succorance To have one's needs gratified by the sympathetic aid of. 


an allied object. To be nursed, supported, sustained, 
Surrounded, protected, loved, advised, guided, in- 
dulged, forgiven, consoled. To remain close to a devoted. 
protector. To always have a supporter. 

Understanding ^ To ask or answer general questions. To be interested in 


theory. To Speculate, formulate, analyze, and gen- 
f eralize. 


Source: C. Hall and G. Lindzey, Theories of Personality, 2nd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1970), p. 
176. Adapted from Murray, 1938, pp. 152-226. 


Murray calls the perception of this environmental stimulus a press, and, like 
à need, it influences behavior. Press can be positive, negative or ambivalent 
depending on whether the individual expects support, frustration or uncer- 
tainty. Murray distinguishes between alpha press, which is objective reality 
and beta press, which is the ideographic subjective interpretation of reality. 

An important dynamic transaction occurs when the individual has a 
positive need and perceives a negative press. For example, “I like people 
but they are not friendly toward me” creates an approach-avoidance con- 


, need-integrate, and vector-value schema. 


Need-integrate. The need-integrate consists of the arousal of a need, 
the image of the goal object, and the instrumental activity required to at- 
tain the goal. For example, the succorant person described earlier will per- 
ceive his classroom teacher as a potential nurturer (arousing his succorant 
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Thema. A thema is a molar pattern of behavior. It includes the 
need-integrate, the perceived press, and the anticipation of the outcome 
and thus constitutes a comprehensive unit of adaptive (or maladaptive) be- 
havior. Themas direct such coping behaviors as problem solving and con- 
flict resolution. The complete plot of a TAT story may be thought of as a 
thema. 


Needs, located in the establishment, exist in 
ch Murray called values. These 


Vector-value schema. 
order to serve important human ends whi 


Structura 
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i isfyi ; e 
values give rise to need satisfying movements (vectors). For example, th 


ve press. For example, the paranoid feels 
xpects them to dislike him. 


Evaluation 


While Murray be 
the long run his theory did not seem t 
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Horney, and Sullivan. Another strength of Murray's theory is that the 
dynamic formulation of his constructs and their relationship to the social 
world lend themselves more readily to the formulation and empirical test- 
ing of hypotheses. Until the emergence of Rogers and recent behavior re- 
search, Murray was the major stimulant to research on personality. 
Murray's theory perhaps lacks parsimony—his list of needs may be 
longer than necessary and fewer categories would adequately cover the 
range of goal behavior we describe in Chapter 5 (1938). Our own approach 
singles out as needs only those clearly perceived as physiological, not the 
mixture of physiological and social incentives that Murray calls needs. We 
will also use a smaller number of categories to classify human motivation, 
subsuming a number of Murray’s needs into molar classes which we will 


call motives. 


Cognitive aspects of Murray’s theory. In certain ways, Murray's theory is 
antecedent to the theory we will present in later chapters, since Murray sees 
goal oriented behavior as directed by a perceived need and these perceived 
needs are directed by perception. His main cognitive construct is the 
thema, which consists of a hierarchical integration of need, press and need- 


integrate, all of them cognitive structures in their own right. 
, 


SELF THEORY: CARL ROGERS (1902- ) 


Philosophy 


Carl Rogers is another theorist who began his career as a therapist, 


which perhaps accounts for the emphasis he places on counseling in his the- 
ory. Rogers' point of view is phenomenological, holistic, and teleological. 
He is an optimist about human nature, agreeing with Horney, Jung, and 
Murray that there are factors within the organism that make for self-ful- 
fillment, provided there are no blocks to continuing growth. The basic eth- 


ical nature of man is good; misbehavior is maladaptive (Rogers, 1961). 


Personality Structure, Development and Dynamics 

‘There are three structural aspects to Rogers' theory. The first is the 
organism itself, which has as its basic motive to actualize, maintain, and en- 
hance itself. The second is the phenomenal field, which unites the mind and 
body into a subjective world of experience. Third, the self or self-concept is a 
differentiated part of the phenomenal field which brings consistency and 
direction to the movement of the organism (Rogers, 1951). 

The organism reacts as a totality to the phenomenal field as it strives 
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to fulfill its goals. The organism has needs, originating in its physical struc- 
ture and in cultural factors, the satisfaction of which serves to maintain and 
enhance the organism. 

The phenomenal field is the person’s total world of experience. As- 
pects within the phenomenal field may be conscious or unconscious. The 
organism may create conscious awareness of experience by symbolizing it or 
may choose to ignore and/or deny symbolization to an experience, so that 
the experience remains outside awareness. 

The self-concept develops from the phenomenal field out of inter- 
action with the environment. It can change by maturation or learning. It 
strives for consistency and, in its striving, it may ignore the actual needs of 
the organism because it has introjected distorted values, usually from other 
people, during its interaction with the environment. When the self-concept 
is congruent with the needs of the organism, a state of psychological adjust- 
ment exists and the person is free from tension. In this state, the person 
views himself as being generally the way he would like to be. During the 
course of development, incongruence may occur, because of difficulties in 
maturation, because one has introjected distorted parental values, or be- 
cause one has been trying to live according to a certain role and ignoring 


the fact that this role does not attend to the organism’s needs. In this state, 
tension and internal confusion exist. 


Whether or not the organism will s 
a great extent on the demand of the self-conce 
ence which is incongruent with the self- 
that consistency is achieved. The ulti 
ismic experience is so strongly out of line wi 
ter does not retain its consistency, 

Rogers does not really have a theory of development, but rather a 
theory of growth. Growth consists of the fulfillment of organismic needs by 
becoming a “fully functioning” and “fully valuing” person. Dynamics for 
Rogers consists essentially of the consistency seeking of the self and the con- 


gruence or incongruence between the self-concept and the needs of the 
organism. 


Psychopathology 
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incongruence within himself leads to difficulties in his relation to others. 

. Rogers is opposed to diagnosis which pigeonholes individuals; thus 
his theory does not address itself to the different varieties of diagnostic cat- 
egories. Partly, this is because Rogers uses a growth model rather than a dis- 
ease model of deviant behavior; partly it is because Rogers feels that treat- 
ment should be the same for all types of deviance, no matter what their 
nature. 


Behavior Change 


s a special situation in which the client 


can grow (Rogers, 1951). In order to grow, the client has to look into him- 
self and clearly perceive his feelings, his organismic needs, and his distorted 
self-concept. When these are adequately symbolized (brought into full 
conscious awareness), the client can learn to pay attention to the prompt- 
ings of the organism toward self-fulfillment and can learn to trust them and 
act upon them (removing incongruence). The key to promoting behavior 
change is in the counselor's behavior. The latter tries to understand the cli- 
ent’s internal frame of reference and accepts the client completely, re- 
sponding to him with unconditional positive regard. The counselor does not 
probe or interpret, but accepts the self-report of the client. Such positive 
regard helps the client to regard himself more positively. His self-concept 
becomes more precise, he learns to know his own feelings, and reduces the 
defensive operations of ignoring his organismic needs. At the end of coun- 
seling the client is “in touch” with himself and has accepted himself. He 
has also become more spontaneous and more open to experience. He does 
not need to put on a facade. With the removal of impediments to growth, 
he becomes a fully functioning person. Table 3-3 shows characteristics of 
the fully functioning person. . 

For Rogers, a good friend can be a good therapist (5 i 
good friend is empathic, accepting, non-judgmental, prizing, and treats his 
friends with unconditional positive regard. The good friend, like the thera- 
pist, also grows in the friendship experience. His own self-image becomes 
enhanced because as he accepts the friend he also accepts himself. 


The counseling relationship i 


(Rogers, 1951). The 


Evaluation 


Rogers’ humanistic orientation, his emphasis on growth rather than 
disease (he is a clinical psychologist who practices in non-medical settings) 
and his egalitarian theory of the counseling relationships have made his 
theo 1 ong psychologists. Rogers spent as much time studying 

ry popular among Psy E p cine lis theory wrens 


methods of therapy as he did treating clients. 
of his research on methods. 


Table 3-3 


Negative and Positive Directions Characteristic of the Fully 


Functioning Person (largely derived from statements of clients) 


Negative Directions (Moving Away From) 


Away from shells, facades, and fronts 

Away from a self that one is not 

Away from ''oughts"' (being less submis- 
Sive, less compliant in meeting stan- 
dards set by others) 

Away from disliking and being ashamed 
of self 

Away from doing what is expected, just 
for that reason alone 

Away from doing things for the sake of 
pleasing others at the expense of self 

Away from ''musts'"' and "shoulds'" as 
motives for behavior 


Positive Directions (Moving Toward) 


Being in a continual process of change 
and action 

Trusting intuitions, feelings, emotions, 
and motives 

Being a participant in experience rather 
than being its boss or controlling it 

Letting experience carry one on, floating 
with a complex stream of experience, 
moving toward ill-defined goals 

Moving toward goals behaviorally, not 
compulsively planning and choosing 
them 

Following paths which feel good 

Living in the moment (existential living); 
letting experience carry one on 

Possessing greater openness to experi- 
ence 

Being more authentic, real, genuine 

Moving closer to feelings and self (more 
willingness to yield to feelings and not 
to place a screen between feelings 
and self); journey to the center of self 

Accepting and appreciating the "real- 
ness" of self 

Increasing positive self-regard (a gen- 
uine liking and sympathy for self) 


Source: After Dicaprio, 1974, p. 371. 


The theory is not complete. While Rogers recognizes organismic 


needs, he does not show how they operate. As a matter of fact, the construct 
of the phenomenal field, a cognitive construct, permits him to avoid this 
area and to deal mainly with the subjective world of the person. He does 
not really explain the many individual differences we encounter in people 
in everyday life. Nevertheless, he was able to make the self concept, also a 
cognitive construct, an object of empirical investigations and by examining 
changes in the self-concept, he was able to evaluate through systematic re- 
search the process and effectiveness of psychotherapy. No other group has 
exposed its own behavior as therapists so much to scrutiny, and for this we 
all owe him and his associates a debt of gratitude. 


A PERSONALISTIC VIEW: GORDON ALLPORT (1897-1967) 


Philosophy 


For many years, while behaviorists were trying to quantify behavior 
and psychoanalysts were searching for hidden motives, Gordon Allport 
went against the common trend. He insisted that the study of individuals 
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and their conscious motives were proper subjects of psychological investi- 
gation. Allport was not a therapist but an academician and researcher who 
was much more interested in normal than in abnormal behavior. He 
claimed with some justification that behaviorists had tried to eliminate the 
notion of self from psychology because it smacked of an earlier concept, 
soul, and because they did not wish to accept what they could not measure 
(Allport, 1955). Allport's dissidence foreshadowed the humanistic or 
"third-force" movement in contemporary psychology, of which he is an 
acknowledged inspirer. 
Allport did not try to construct a complete system of personality, be- 
lieving that the field was not yet ready for such audacity. He was eclectic to 
the extent that he was willing to accept any learning model for infant de- 
velopment. He insisted that although such models may serve well for infant 
learning—and although a psychoanalytic model may serve well for abnor- 
mal behavior—such theories are not suitable for the adult normal human. 
Mechanistic models from physics or animal models from experimental psy- 
chology are also misleading. Each human being is unique and so requires 
individual study. Furthermore, a person lives in the present, not the past, 
and while he may evidence some leftover effects of his childhood accul- 
turation, he is not a victim of history but is acting in accord with conscious 
aspirations. In his rejection of the mechanistic model of human behavior, 
Allport shows signs of having been influenced by the Gestalt psychologists, 
illiam James. Along with 


and his concept of self owes 2 good deal to William 
Rogers, he is a strong believer in the individual's capacity for self- 


determination. 


Personality Structure and Dynamics 

The main feature of Allport's personality structure centers around the 
concept of traits, a generalized and focalized neuropsychic system that 
guides adaptive and expressive behavior (Allport, 1937, p. 295). Allport 
(1962) later distinguished between common traits, which may be found in 
all members of a class and personality dispositions. The later are disposi- 
tions to behavior, unique to the individual. Three types of traits can be 


found: cardinal, central and secondary. 


i i i ion or mas i the overall guideline for 
Car :the rulin assion OF master sentiment, j 
EE Not e person has such a ruling passion. The desire of St. 


Francis to imitate Christ was such a d UE 5 i 
Cen its: highl characteristic tendencies a can be seen to occur re- 

RA in En Former President Nixon's tendency to cover up is an 

example. as i | 
Secondary traits: less important, more limited in focus, and seen only in spe- 

cific situations. A congenial, affable, mild mannered person may become 
angry only when rejected by others. This is à secondary trait. 
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Also within the personality are intentions, which reflect the person's 
orientation toward the future, his hopes, wishes, and aspirations. Each of us 
is trying to become or accomplish something. 

The third structural component of personality is the proprium (Allport, 
1955). This is Allport's term for all the organizing tendencies which give 
personality its congruence and uniqueness. By preferring the term proprium 
to self, Allport tried to show that he did not necessarily consider it an agent 
of organization, but as a set of experiences. Nevertheless, the consistency of 
personality depends upon the propriate functions. These functions include 
the bodily sense (what is me), self-identity (who am I), self-image (what am I 
like), ego-enhancement (how can I be more), ego-extension (what is mine), 
rational agent (how can I solve problems), propriate striving (what is important 
to me), and self-knowing (how shall I value and measure my actions and 
myself). 

It can easily be seen that the propriate functions are concerned with 
all that is central and important to the person and therefore will influence 
the development of the important traits. Along with intentions, the pro- 
prium and its functions are all cognitive constructs. 

The proprium is not innate: it develops over time. Until the child is 
about three years old, it has only a bodily sense, a self-identity, and an ego- 
enhancement function. The other functions develop later. 

While traits, intentions, and propriate functions give rise to dynam- 
ics, Allport has one more important statement to make about personality 
dynamics—the principle of functional autonomy (Allport, 1955). Instrumental 
acts which are used to satisfy needs can become needs themselves and 
function autonomously. Since the person lives in the present and is guided 
by his intentions, motives are contemporaneous. A person acts according to 
today’s intention, not some childhood intent. While archaisms and infantil- 
isms may be left over from the past, the main determinants of behavior are 


current motives. There need be no relationship between today’s behavior 
and its past roots. 


continue to | 


hunt today because he has learned to enjoy the activity, not because he needs | 
food. This contemporaneity of motive has been recognized by the Rabbis of the 


f A person who once hunted game because he wanted food, may 
fs 


Personality Development 


Allport is willing to accept either a learning or a biological model for 
carly development. He considers heredity important and accepts the exis- 
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tence of drives but points out that these do not yet constitute personality. 
During infancy and early childhood, development takes place through 
differentiation, integration, maturation, learning, imitation, and self- 
extension. Propriate learning, however, operates according to Gestalt prin- 
ciples—identification, closure, and cognitive insight. Propriate learning 
begins sometime during childhood and continues all of one's life. Through 
the principle of functional autonomy, adult motives supplant infantile mo- 
tives. The developed personality is post-instinctive, it is something other 
than the interplay of heredity and environment. Adult behavior is deter- 
mined by a set of organized and congruent traits. The mature personality 
has three additional characteristics: It has many self-extensions (a wide 
range of interests and satisfactions), it can view itself objectively (with 
humor and insight), and it has a philosophy of life (life has a meaning). 


Evaluation 
adds two new dimensions to the theories we have 


been discussing. The principle of functional autonomy is a welcome change 
from the concept that a person is nothing more than a product of his past. 
In this respect, Allport resembles Jung. The other dimension, the proprium, 
seems to be a successful effort to describe the person as an active agent who 


determines his own values. . 

Allport is probably best known as one of the few academic (nonclini- 
cal) psychologists who has emphasized the study of the individual as a 
Whole, rather than as a conglomerate of responses. Not a clinician, he ad- 
vanced no theory about psychopathology or behavior change. Yet his con- 
Ception of the ego as an existence in its own right (propriate self) rather 
than in the service of some biological function is an important theoretical 


departure. 


Allport’s theory 


EXISTENTIAL THEORIES 


Philosophy 

ury the dominant school of 
logical positivism. On the 
poke out against philoso- 


collection of atoms, against political 
e important than the individual, and 


f of the twentieth cent 
n countries was 
e, a few voices S 


_ During the first hal 
Philosophy in the Anglo-Saxo 
European continent, meanwhil 
Phies which reduced humanity to à 


Systems which declared the state more 1 t ti : 
against the dehumanizing tendencies of industrialized mass society. Some 


Of these voices spoke out of their own personal despair, for example, 
Kierkegaard (1815-1855) and Nietzsche (1844-1900). Others tried to con- 
Struct different approaches to understanding the human condition from 
more fruitful points of view (Husserl, 1859-1938; Heidegger, 1889-1976; 
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Jaspers, 1883-1976). The writings of these philosophers had a profound ef- 
fect on a number of psychiatrists and psychologists who began to use their 
insights in understanding and treating the complaints of their patients. 

In some respects, existential theory is as old as Heraclitus (c. 535-c. 
475 B.c.). In others, it represents an entirely new departure from our accus- 
tomed scientific point of view. The effect of two disastrous wars led to a re- 
bellion against the view that political systems or advances in technology 
alone could improve the human condition. This rebellion included a rejec- 
tion of the physical science model for psychology. A new psychology where 
the proper object of study seemed to be human existence itself, in all its 
complexity and confusion, took two paths. One is the study of human expe- 
rience, phenomenology, originated by Husserl. Each individual lives subjec- 
tively in a world composed of his own meanings. The existence of the per- 
son is best understood by studying the meanings he gives his experiences. 
The other path is through Dasein (being-in-the-world) analysis, the study of 
the person's mode of existence in response to certain universal “givens.” 

The single individual who seems to have contributed most to à 
philosophy of Dasein is Martin Heidegger. Heidegger tried to apply phe- 
nomenology to derive a philosophy of existence. He posits that existence or 
being is a given. But being means being-in-the-world (Dasein). The world is 
the life space which is the indispensable condition of being. Action is an- 
other condition of being. In Heidegger’s language, the human being is 
thrown into the world (he didn’t ask to be born) and left there to engage 
himself with the world (to act in it) and concern himself (to care about 
what happens), using his own devices and acting under his own responsibil- 
ity. Thus, all of life assumes the character of a task. How the human meets 
the task is identical with his ontogeny (personal development). The human 
being is thus compelled to create his own values (Heidegger, 1949). 

Two Swiss psychiatrists, Ludwig Binswanger (1881-1966) and Me- 
dard Boss (1903- ), have been among the leaders who applied Heideg- 
ger’s comments about the human condition to their work with patients. 


Personality Structure 


Most of the theories about structure have been developed by Bins- 
wanger (1963). The two important structural components are Dasein and 
meaning. Binswanger postulates the existence of an a priori tendency to as- 
sign meanings to various loci. There is no formal designation of a “self” in 
existential theory except as an identity construct. Identity is one locus of 
meaning in Dasein, which emerges from it as a figure emerges from ground. 
It results from the person's interaction with the world and depends upon 
the person's ability to struggle against being assimilated and submerged 
into the world around him. The personality structure, which he calls onto- 
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logical structure, is a matrix of meanings that starts to form in infancy. Expe- 
rience, another locus, is endowed with meanings by cognition. Such lan- 
guage is quite different from that of traditional psychology and it is this 
very difference which permits existential theory to present à different way 


of looking at personality. 
There are three worlds in which the human exists: the Ezgenwelt—his 


inner experiential world, the Umwelt—the physical world in which he exists 
and the Mitwelt—the social world (Binswanger, 1963). 

Another descriptive aspect of the human person is his authenticity. A 
person alienated from genuine human purposes and possibilities is engaged 
in unauthentic Dasein. Authentic humans do not give in to the thrownness 
of Dasein but take responsibility. They transcend the “givens” of today and 
move toward realizing the possibilities of tomorrow. This is how the au- 
thentic person avoids assimilation into the world and struggles to maintain 


his own identity. 
Each person lives in a subjec 
structed by the person himself. Thi 


tive world which is a world design, con- 
s world design resembles the cognitive 


aspects of Allport’s proprium. The person defines to himself what the world 
is and conducts his life according to that definition. Binswanger would try 
to discover the world design of each of his patients by studying their life 
histories. Any life history or case history was properly an investigation of 


the person’s unique world design. 


Personality Development 


Existential theories offer no theory of development. Birth takes place 
into the state of thrownness. The initial meanings given to life usually de- 
pend upon the relationship with the mother (or other cherishing adult). If 
the mother restricts the child’s meanings (by preventing him from learning 
to act, by inhibiting his active engagement) the child will become a person 


who has a constricted world view. 


Dynamics 
theory include the condi- 


s of existential 
e task of giving meaning, 


The motivational construct 
) of Dasein, th 


tions of Dasein, the pitch (direction 
and existential anxiety. 

s" (the human does not ask to be born. It is as if he 
he midst of the world). It ends in death and thus 
conditions. ]t continues over time and thus has 
a world of others. All these aspects of Da- 


1. Dasein begins as “thrownnes 
has just been thrown into th 
eventual nothingness is one of its con 
a past and a future. It takes place in 
sein influence behavior. ; . 

2. Dasein is pitched or inclined. Its normal pitch is toward the future, toward 
others, and toward authenticity- 
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3. Giving meaning is the chief aim of personal existence. Without meaning there 
is nothingness. 


4. The vision of nothingness creates dread (existential anxiety). It is a constant fear 
of the loss of meaning. Therefore, each person tries to enrich his Dasein (ex- 
pand its meanings). 


The psychodynamics of human existence consists essentially of the 
struggle to maintain one’s meaning and identity, given the thrownness of 
Dasein. The following quote from Rollo May depicts this. 


Thus, being in the human sense is not given once and for all. It does 
not unfold automatically as the oak tree does from the acorn. For an in- 
trinsic and inseparable element in being human is self-consciousness. 
Man .. . is the particular being who has to be aware of himself, be re- 
sponsible for himself, if he is to become himself. He also is that particular 
being who knows that at some future moment he will not be; he is the 
being who is always in a dialectical relation with non-being, death. And he 
not only knows he will sometime not be, but he can, in his own choices, 
slough off and forfeit his being. (May, as quoted in Maddi, 1976, p. 127) 


Psychopathology 


Maladaptive deviation is essentially the result of the person’s con- 
stricted world design, which is related to the constricted meaning the person 
finds in his world. The more constricted the design, the greater the threat of 
losing meaning, which is the only thing that stands between the person and 
the chaotic state of thrownness. Constricted designs block growth into the 
future and alienate the person from fulfilling his potentialities. This con- 
cept is, of course, similar to Horney’s alienation from the self and Rogers’ 
notion of blocked growth. It leads to the unauthentic existence of "self- 
chosen unfreedom." A Symptom announces that a person is trapped in an 
existential problem, but a symptom itself can be a “way out" of the trap. It 
can permit the continued existence of an unauthentic Dasein by giving it an 
additional meaning, as in hypochondriasis, where the person focuses his 
anxiety on a body symptom instead of on his true problem. Boss (1963) 
understands the symptom as a disturbed relationship with the Mitwelt (so- 
cial world) since he considers the Mitwelt the main arena of life in which 
meaning can be extended. The person with a neurosis has surrendered au- 
tonomy and independence, without which he cannot make authentic 
choices. He would like to be secure against the world and against himself 
but only succeeds in estranging himself. Pathology is thus the result of 
wrong choices based on a constricted world design. In order to make au- 
thentic choices, the person must take the responsibility for creating his own 


value system, must actively pursue good human relations and new possi- 
bilities, and make genuine choices. 


Behavior Change 


Existential therapy seems to vary among its practitioners. All, how- 
re a freedom to choose a broad 


Were) at that health and wholeness requi 

tld desi SE i 

vod la nc ec lt ange. The posa M ne 

el (eaten uai a ge. p nonw ho re- 
gains awareness of his own goals and takes com- 

and of his life. He transcends the contingencies of existence. With 

awareness he can expand his own world design, give additional meanings 


to his life, and fulfill his possibilities. 
Existential theories of behavior change are thus concerned with per- 


sonality restructuring rather than symptom removal. One does not try to 
remove existential anxiety entirely because anxiety is one of the conditions 
Ss Dasein. Change takes place through an act of resolve to choose dif- 
me to transcend the contingencies and create satisfying values. In 
N er to do so, the human must care, must decide, must commit himself to Da- 
sein instead of trying to escape from it, and must actively engage in self-ful- 
fillment. Rollo May (1973), the leading exponent of existentialism in the 
English-speaking world, has stated that in order to change, the person must 
assimilate the complexities and contradictions of his existence. 


Evaluation 


theory of personality. We in- 
uage, a theory of the human 
how can one understand 
ressed the relationship 


ialists offer us no complete 


The existent 
in unique lang 


Ped them because they offer, 
ondition. Without an understanding of Dasein, 


e existent? More than other theorists, they have st 
etween ethical behavior and personal satisfaction and by doing this they 


have returned the ancient concern with moral character to the science of 
Personality, defying the attempts of science to remain objectively uncon- 
cerned with the question of right and wrong. They have placed the locus of 
control squarely within the individual himself, denying any significant in- 
fluence to heredity or environment other than the influence the person 
himself permits these givens to have. Freud taught that human beings do 
not have conscious control of their own behavior; the existentialists put 
each of us back in the driver's seat by making us aware of our power to 
transcend contingency and reach authentic decisions. Like Jung and All- 


Port, they are more concerned with the future, than with the past, but they 
are most concerned with the here and now which challenges 


ea ; 
ch existent to transcend an 


present—the 
d be authentic. 
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Table 3-4 


The Self-Theorists, Their Key Concepts, and the Final Aim of Personality Development 


Jung 


Horney 


Sullivan 


Murray 


Rogers 
Allport 


Existentialists 


Self Construct 


An archetype which represents the 
striving for individuation 


Real self versus ideal self; the 
actual self is where they overlap 


Self-system, a dynamism which pro- 
tects against overwhelming anxiety 


Serial programs containing life plan 


Self-concept brings consistency and 
direction to the organism 

Proprium: various experiences of the 
self 

Self: an identity construct 


Some Key Concepts 


Collective unconscious 

Personal unconscious 

Psychic harmony by union of 
opposites 

Basic anxiety 

Compensatory strategies 

Cultural influences 

Empathy 

Dynamisms 

Parataxic distortion versus 
syntaxic thought 

Serial programs guide behavior, 
establishments, need-integrates, 
values, vectors 

Organism and its needs 

Phenomenal field 

Functional autonomy 


Dasein 
Subjective world design 
Existential anxiety 


Final Aim of Development 


Self-actualization in the union of 
opposities (individuation) 


Self-realization 


Successful interpersonal relation- 
tionships to achieve security 
and satisfaction 


Achieving ego-ideal 


Fully functioning and fully valuing 
organism 
Becoming 


Expansion and elaboration of 
meanings of the individual's life 


THE SELF-THEORISTS AND THE SEVEN POSTULATES 


Table 3-4 summarizes and compares the self-constructs of the theorists in 
Chapter 3, some of their key concepts and how each views the final aim in 
the process of becoming. In each case, the theorist postulates a final aim to 
development. Each proposes that humans are perfectible: that perfection 
can be approached through the modification of personality structures and 
by social experiences. 

All of the theorists in this chapter see personality as adaptive. Not all 
stress the uniqueness of personality. Jung. Horney and Murray do not have 
a uniqueness construct, although nothing in their theoriés would contradict 
such a notion. All except Jung and the existentialists offer explicit proposi- 
tions that personality is learned, while all grant the importance of cultural 
influence and state that personality determines the selection of response; 
that understanding the pattern permits the prediction of response and that 
response can only be understood in the context of pattern. 


theoretical 
conceptions 

of 

Personality EE: 
field 

and cognitive 
theorists 


OVERVIEW 


In this chapter we discuss two groups of personality theorists. The first group 
are direct historical descendants of Kant and the school of classical Gestalt 
PSychology. Lewin was an actual member of the school. Kurt Goldstein, a 
Physician, collaborated with Gelb, a student of the Gestalt school. Andras 
Angyal, not a direct student or co-worker, acknowledges the influence of the 
Gestalt principles in his own holistic theory of personality. Goldstein, Lewin, 
and Angyal are all examples of a field or holistic theory of personality and will 


be discussed first. 
Adler and George Kelly. They are both 


The other two theorists are Alfred i 
examples of a constructionist viewpoint which emphasizes that the person is 
an active, creative agent in the construction of his own personality, not merely 


a passive reactor shaped by his environment. 
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HOLISTIC-FIELD THEORY: 
GOLDSTEIN, LEWIN, ANGYAL 


While the associationist philosophy of Locke and British empiricism, as 
well as the classification method of Aristotle, were flourishing in nine- 
teenth-century physics, biology, 
another approach was steadily g. 
Gestalt approach, which 


within an environmental field. His approach to personality is called topological 


field theory. While we will discuss them Separately, we will evaluate them to- 
gether in order to avoid redundancy. 


KURT GOLDSTEIN: ORGANISMIC PSYCHOLOGY (1878-1 965) 


Kurt Goldstein, a German p 
diers from which he develo 
stein, 1939, 1940). He cam 


clinical professor of neurology at Columbia University and Tufts Medical 
School. 


Philosophy 


In his studies of brain-injured soldiers, Goldstein concluded, consis- 
tent with the organismic thesis 


» that, when a part of a brain is so damaged 
that it cannot perform its functions, other parts of the brain seem to fulfil 
the missing functions. This is a neurological example of the Gestalt princi- 
ple of closure. 


Such observations and additional research (Goldstein, 1939, 1940) ted 
o the following principles of organismic functioning of d 
system and personality: (1) The brain (and nervous system) functions as ^ 
whole so that disruption of function in one area instigates compensatory d 
vicarious activity in other parts. It is as if there is an inherent Led nk 
force directing the whole system to fulfill its destiny. (2) This ten : CO 

ward fulfillment is true of the entire personality as well as the brain. T! us, 
the organism, and its personality, seek self-actualization. (3) V tages 
must be studied as an organism interacting in a given environment. (: 
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With Gelb (1920), Goldstein extended the Gestalt perceptual principle of 


figure/ground to general behavior. He believed that organismic function- 


ing i ] x J x 
8 is also organized into an area of central concentration (figure) and its sur- 
but critical of some of their 


roing (ground). Friendly to the movement, 
enets, Goldstein did not consider himself a Gestalt psychologist. 


Personality Structure 

Organism is a central construct in Goldstein’s theory of personality. 
The organism consists of differentiated parts which are articulated into a 
unifying system. The primary organization within this whole is into figure 
and ground. The parts usually work together and only become detached 
and isolated from one another under abnormal or artificial conditions (for 
example, brain damage). What makes one part of the organism emerge as 
figure depends on the situational task. Thus, if one is engaged in the pursuit 
of achievement, then perception, memories, and skill will be directed to- 
ward achievement concerns, and other aspects of behavior will. recede into 
the background. Similarly, if the stimulating conditions from the environ- 
ment invoke an “anxiety” task, then organismic resources relevant to the 
management and reduction of anxiety will come into figural concentration. 
Organismic processes which are brought into figural focus may be flexible 
(as when personality systems are integrated) or rigid (as when personality is 
disordered), depending on whether the situation is favorable or traumatic. 


Psychodynamics 


tance for Goldstein are equaliza- 


, The three dynamic processes of impor 1 i 
tion, self-actualization, and coming to terms with the environment. The organism 


creates a balance of energy within the entire system. If one area in the sys- 
tem is disrupted or stimulated, other areas will attempt to absorb the en- 
ergy in order to equalize the system- Regions spatially or functionally closer 
will be more influenced than distant regions. Self-actualization is a teleo- 
logical concept. It is the term used to denote the organism’s continuing de- 
velopment toward some ideal end point. The pursuit of self-actualizers 
requires accommodation with the environment. A favorable environment 


facilitates self-actualization. 


Psychopathology and Change 


principles, pathology is interpreted as a 
distinguishes between direct and in- 
urs when there is direct damage to th 
typical result of brain injury, is imn: 


Consistent with organismic 
form of maladjustment. Goldstein 
direct symptoms. A direct symptom occ 
organism. Scattered concentration, à 
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as a reactive adjustment of the entire brain to the injured part. This deteri- 
oration of the functional organization is called dedifférentiation. Injury can 
also result in isolation (an indirect symptom) of an uninjured part of the brain 
that is normally closely associated with the injured part. This isolation then 
manifests itself as an impaired function of the nondamaged part. For ex- 
ample, damage to the auditory cortex of the brain will normally result in 
some loss of hearing; however, associated problems such as a loss of word 
comprehension may develop even though the speech area is not 
damaged. For Goldstein, development consists of the reorganization of old 
patterns into new and more effective ones, and the acquisition of preferred 


ways of behaving. Similarly, corrective therapy (change) should be aimed 
at counteracting dedifferentiation and isolation. 


KURT LEWIN (1890-1947) 


Kurt Lewin was a professor of philosophy and psychology at Berlin Univer- 
sity. When Hitler came to power, Lewin came to the United States, where 
he eventually became professor and director of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan in 1945. Lewin applied 
field theory to a wide range of psychosocial phenomena such as develop- 
mental behavior, feeble-mindedness, national character, minority group 
problems, and group dynamics. Being deeply democratic and humanistic, 


he also initiated action research which has the objective of changing social 
conditions for the betterment of society. 


Philosophy 


Kurt Lewin, the only one of the three who was an actual member of 
the Gestalt school, emphasized the Gestalt properties of the person within 
the environment. He believed that the Aristotelian classificatory approach 
to psychological inquiry was unnecessarily limited and inadequate. He 
therefore chose dynamic formulation (as Galileo did in physics). A dynamic 
conception always views the person as part of a total field. The person's be- 
havior will be determined by the distribution of forces within the field. Per- 
sonality characteristics such as need, tension, and communication do not 


MM independently, but are always functions of the environment. 
hat a person desires (need), 


Personality Structure and Its Developmental Origins 


As the foregoing example implies, Lewin (1935) put little stock in 
constants of personality such as fixed traits, rigid habits, or a mediating 
ego. Rather, he saw personality structure as always interacting within an 
environmental field, unless tension acts to subvert such a flux. Personality 
structure consists of two ordinal subdivisions called regions as diagrammed 
in Figure 4-1. The innermost region C is central, while the P regions are pe- 
ripheral. The more distant or outer regions of personality are perceptual 
and motor. The environment also consists of various regions. Moreover, the 
regions of both person and environment can have rigid or fluid boundaries, 
the latter permitting easier flow between boundaries. Some regions are 
more easily influenced (fluid boundaries) while others are impermeable to 
change (rigid boundaries). The field which constitutes the person in the 
environment is called the person's /ife space, his behavioral world. Two dif- 
ferent life spaces, depicting the same individual in two different situations, 


are diagrammed in Figure 4-1. 
Two important aspects of the field articulation of the life space are 


differentiation and fluidity. Persons with more differentiated and more 
permeable boundaries have more effective interaction and communication. 


Low-stress situation High-stress situation 


V 
N © 


2. Rigid boundaries within the person 


1. Fluid boundaries between environment à 
and areas of the person. Influence and between the person and 
occurs. C, P and E are differentiated environment. Influence is blocked. 
into regions, as indicated by the dividing There is little differentiation and 
E boundaries are rigid. 


lines within them. 
C = central region of the person; 
P = peripheral regions; 


E =environment 


Figure 4-1 A diagram of the life space in low-stress and high-stress 
situations 
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Let us for a moment apply Lewinian concepts of differentiation and 
boundaries to the concept of security. If a person is provoked to fear bya 
fear-producing stimulus, his coping response depends upon perceived op- 
tions. The more differentiation, the more alternatives the person will see. 
The more fluidity, the easier it will be for the person to move from one al- 
ternative to another. The environment must also be differentiated; that Is, 
it must admit a variety of responses. An inmate in a correctional institution 
has fewer environmental options than the citizen of a democratic nation. 

If a receptivity to alternative actions is not developed, behavior will 
be rigid and undifferentiated (stereotyped). Developmental experience or 
growth thus involves the kind of perceptual training that gives rise to dif- 
ferentiation in cognitive structure. If dedifferentiation (reduction in the 
number of regions) occurs as a result of psychological stress, corrective ther- 
apy should be aimed at reestablishing effective differentiation. While 
boundaries are necessary, they should be relatively permeable so that suffi- 


cient communication between regions can take place to allow for inte- 
grated functioning. 


Psychodynamics 


In addition to the or 
Lewin also used such conce 
tion, task-orientation, and | 
ics of behavior and perso: 
results from perception, T 
lence (the field is sup 
ceived needs. The val 
movement). A vect 
place if the individ 
tion whereas an incomplete task 


Psychopathology 


Lewin used primarily the concepts of dedifferentiation and rigid 
down of psychological functioning. Under 


boundaries to explain a break 
optimal conditions the regions within the personality are well articulated 
en the persun is under tension, is 


and function in integrated fashion. Wh 

anxious or stressed, articulation between the various regions is generally 
diffused. This is a cognitive explanation of what Freud called regression. 
Lewin calls extreme dedifferentiation primitivation. Chronic maladjustment 
exists when there are either too few regions and/or rigid boundaries be- 
tween them so that behavior and thought are encapsulated, such as in ob- 


sessions, compulsions and delusions. 


Behavior Change and its Relation to Development 


For Lewin, the key concept in all behavior change, including develop- 
ment, is reorganization of the field. If a physicist wants to change the energy 
field between two poles, he changes the relationship between them. Lewin’s 
field theory concepts can be used to understand the redistribution of di- 
rection of the force between two persons interacting in a field. Since the 

t of the two valences (positive or negative in- 


force (vector) is the resultan 
een the valences must be changed. There is 


tent), the relationships betw 1 
only one way that this can be done in human beings, and that is by effect- 
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ing a change in the perceptions of the persons involved, since all valences are 
perceived values. Lewin's theory of motivation is an expectancy theory and 
expectancies are matters of perception. Two individuals can alter their 
conflictual interaction if they focus their attention on their relationship as 
unity rather than on their separate parts. 

In field theory, change is intrinsically linked with development. It is 
easy to alter one's perception if one has more informational categories 
available. For Lewin that means the possession of more regions in the per- 
sonality. The personality develops greater differentiation through the crea- 
tion of boundaries between regions. Since dedifferentiation involves 
essentially the reduction of boundaries, changing maladjustment to more 


adaptive functioning involves the establishment of appropriate boundaries 
between personality regions. 


ANDRAS ANGYAL (1907-1960) 


Philosophy 


Born in Hungary, trained in medicine and psychology in Europe, 
Andras Angyal came to the United States where he was director of research 
at Worcester State Hospital from 1937 to 1945. The holistic theory and 
writings of Angyal reflect his long standing and catholic interest in both ac- 
ademic and clinical issues. 

. Angyal used a hierarchical principle. The organized whole of person- 
ality is a hierarchy of systems whose meaning is synonymous with the indi- 
vidual's philosophy of life (Angyal, 1965). This philosophy, in turn, results 
from the symbol-producing and symbol-interpreting nature of the human orga- 
nism. It is symbolization which primarily distinguishes the human orga- 


nism from other animals. All psychological functions are to be understood 
as processes of symbolization. 


Personality Structure 


Angyal emphasized the interaction of the organism with the environ- 
ment. The inner structure of personality consists of a duality—homonomy 
and autonomy. Autonomy refers to the need for individuality, self-assertive- 
ness, independence, and a sense of a private identity. Homonomy refers to the 
fact that the individual is always part of a social group. Survival dictates 
adherence, at least in part, to the customs of this group. In keeping with 
this formulation, Angyal postulated that the person and environment form 
a unitary organization, which he called the biosphere. The duality of per- 


sonality functioning is shown in the bipolar organization of the biosphere 
diagrammed in Figure 4-2. 


Environment 


Subject pole 5 
.... Object pole 


|«—\ Disputed region — 
a>h a=h h<a 
Figure 4-2 Bipolar organization of biosphere. Solid lines indicate region 


der autonomous control which emanates 
broken lines represent heteronomous 
ontrol from object pole. Source: Arndt, 
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1974, p. 295. 


ality as a superstructure composed of subsys- 
ificance of a particular behavioral act depends 
f which it is a part, but also on its meaning 
entire hierarchy. 


Angyal viewed person 
tems in a hierarchy. The sign 
not only on the subsystem © 
within the total context of the 


Dynamics 


The dynamics of personality are directed by the duality of autonomy 
and homonomy. Angyal believed that the human being from the very be- 
ginning of his life is faced with the problem of integrating his desire to be 


an individual with the necessity to be cared for by other agents—that is, to 
make autonomy and homonomy compatible. In fact, the unique symbols 
that an individual develops are bred of the interaction between the ten- 


dencies toward autonomy and homonomy. 


Psychopathology, Development and Behavior Change 

a healthy person has a belief in himself. 
dual feels small and weak and sees the 
oncept is similar to Horney's 


Angyal (1965) asserts that 
Conversely, the disturbed indivi 
world as a big, unmanageable place. This c 
concept of basic anxiety. 

The unhealthy perso 
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n who perceives the outside world as a threat ex- 
ing the needs of the self and the demands 
of the outside world at the same time (homonomy and autonomy are not 


balanced). The individual who thus experiences himself as inadequate can 
ajor ways, which result in the two dominant forms of 
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es a pattern of vicarious living to satisfy his psycho- 


compensate in two m 
neuroses: the Aysterica 
an individual who us 
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logical motives. He lives through fantasy, seeks excessive attention, symbi- 
otic attachment, and dependence, frequently denies his own feelings, and is 
prone to hero worship. He basically abrogates his autonomy, living mainly 
through others. On the other hand, the obsessive-compulsive person is 
prone to non-commitment. Unlike the hysteric, who becomes attached to 
others, the obsessive-compulsive gives a false impression of being extremely 
independent and has a tendency to keep distance from others, finding it 
difficult to give or receive love. These are contradictory ways of compen- 
sating for the feeling of having a weak self, and yet these patterns of behav- 
ior are vicious cycles, which increase the feeling of weakness rather than 
ameliorating it. 

Angyal saw development as consisting of increasing differentiation, 
like Goldstein and Lewin. Personality develops from the phase concerned 
with more simple functions of eating and sleeping to the phase concerned 
with more complicated symbolic functions. In effective human beings these 
symbolic functions are connected with instrumental psychological proc- 
esses—that is, with goal-seeking behavior. The obsessive-compulsive asserts 
too much while the hysteric depends too much. What is required is a shift in 


their balance between autonomy and homonomy—and that requires a 
shift in thinking. 


Evaluation 


These field-holistic psychologists have contributed to the belief that 
any behavioral act should be understood in the context of the organization 
of the whole, and have established the importance of studying the person as 
a unit. The Lewinian emphasis on field has had a dominant influence on 
social psychology. In fact, the current interest in group, family, 
riage therapy and the entire group dynamics movement o 
his original work. 

Angyal's concept of the balance betwi 
recalls Jung’s doctrine of the reconciliation 
duality, the two parts are not inevitably in 
holistic is his stress on the system principle. 
is his concept of the biosphere. 

Goldstein, Lewin, and Angyal all see the personality functioning as a 
unit—Aa Gestalt which is different from the sum of its parts. The growth of a 
healthy person requires the differentiation of cognitive structure; by con- 


trast, pathology stems from its dedifferentiation. These concepts form a 
bridge to a cognitive theory of personality. 


and mar- 
wes its impetus to 


een homonomy and autonomy 
of opposites; although this is a 
conflict. What makes Angyal 
What makes him a field theorist 


The field-holistic theorists and the postulates. 


j i All these theorists view per- 
sonality as the adaptive functioning of the orga 


nism and as a unified struc- 
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ture. Their theories of development are theories of cognitive differentiation 
which stress neither learning nor culture. For Angyal, each person operates 
according to his unique system principle in his unique biosphere. Goldstein 
and Lewin do not concern themselves much with uniqueness, however. For 
all of them, personality determines the selection of response, and under- 
standing the organization permits the prediction of response. Thus, the spe- 
cific response can be understood only within the context of the total 
organization. The contents of all our seven postulates are encompassed in 
one or another way by the field-holistic theorists. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY: ALFRED ADLER (1870-1937) 


Philosophy 


Alfred Adler, raised in Vienna and trained in medicine, broke away 
from the psychoanalytic movement, starting his own system which he 
called Individual Psychology. When one compares Adler to Freud, one sees a 
good example of how two theorists can examine the same data and come to 


very different conclusions. 


Like Freud, Adler was influenced by Darwin’s theory of evolution, 


but did not conclude that humans were therefore prey to animal (sexual) 
instincts. Instead, he felt that humans were primarily social beings who had 
created their societies and that social evolution was a continuing process. He 
believed that humans could better themselves and their relationships with 
each other and that each person could contribute to the whole. Adler 
shared Kant's outlook that humans acted according to their perceptions of 
the world and that this process was active and creative. Since objective 
truth is sometimes impossible to discern, people act according to fictions. A 
fiction is a mental construct, which may or may not be actually true, but is 
useful in directing behavior. The small child might act according to the 
construct, *Mother knows best." A competitive adult might act according 
to the construct, “I have to win out over others." Some fictions are useful, 
that is, they promote efficient adaptive behavior. Others are useless—they 


lead to maladaptive behavior. 
been influenced by Nietzsche's concept of 


Adler seems also to have i c 
the will to power. In his early theory, this was a primary motive for behavior. 
Later, Adler generalized this to say that the specific “will to power” was a 
neurotic form of the striving for significance that he found in all humans. The 
appropriate and healthy way to strive for significance was with Gemein- 
schafisgefihl. This term, commonly translated into English as “social inter- 

ith mankind. It exists as a potential in the 


est? means a feeling of oneness wt nkind. | 
ate socialization for its unfolding. The per- 


newborn and requires approprr 
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son with social interest is far less likely to suffer from feelings of inferiority 
or unworth. While alienation from the reference group leads to destructive 
behavior or difficulties in living, the presence of social interest is health 
giving (Adler, 1964, p. 273). 

Adler did not construct the kind of technical vocabulary we find in 
Freud, believing that one of the strong points of his theory was indeed its 
simplicity. A few parsimonious concepts could explain all the important 
issues in the psychic life of the person. Adler is also a social psychologist. 
Behavior had to be understood in a social context. Finally he was holistic 
and teleological. The human was not driven by drives in conflict with each 
other. Personality is a unity, an organized and integrated whole, which 
moves by any available path toward its own conscious or unconscious 
goal—that which would provide it with the subjective feeling of signifi- 
cance. Adler’s holism led him to avoid the mind-body dichotomy. There is 
a constant interchange of influence between psychic and physical factors. 


Personality Structure 


Adler did not envision a map of the mind as did Freud, nor did he 
find reason to divide the mental apparatus into id, ego, and superego. 
Mind is simply mind, and he accepted it as a given fact. However, the 
mental life has an organization and follows the same basic law of life: con- 
tinual growth and development. It is not at war with itself, but is inte- 
grated with the body, forming an organism that is an operating unit. The 
unitary operation of the organism requires a master plan, which Adler calls 
the life style. Life style is a superordinate pattern of behavior into which all 
other elements of behavior are integrated. It is a guiding ideal, which has the 
character of a goal for individual striving, comparable to Murray’s ego 
ideal. The basic goal of human striving is for growth and significance, away 
from a feeling of inferiority or lack toward a feeling of worthwhileness or 
sufficiency. Freud’s pleasure principle is only one example of a possible goal 
that might be selected by an individual. The life style is also an organizing 
principle. All drives, impulses, tendencies, and traits are subsumed under 
the life style. Whatever drives a person is born with are simply woven into a 
pattern and are used to accomplish the dominant purpose of attaining that 
which is subjectively felt to be the desired salvation. 

Adler’s personality structure is actually a pattern of striving. While the 
pattern differs for each individual, all such patterns have certain things in 
common. All contain a theme around which the pattern is organized and 
by which the pattern can be recognized. The theme can be expressed in 
words—like a motto. 

By observing behavior carefully, one can pick out the theme which is 
the person’s guiding ideal. Students of Adler have pointed out that there is 


Box 4-2 Themes expressed in common mottos around which be- 
havior is organized according to Adlerian formulations | 


Common Mottos | 
“| must be a superior individual." 

“| must hide my deficiencies from others.” 
“| must always please. ' 

"| must strive to be a good person." 

«į can't let anybody get ahead of me." 

“1 can't let myself lose control." 


Adler’s concept of life style. This structure consists 
1 constructs which differ from person to person but 
are found in all people. These key constructs are few in number, but are 
basic to the organization of the personality. They include a self-concept (an 
assessment of the self and what is crucial to it), a world-image (a view ofthe 
world, of human relationships, and of the self interacting with the world), 
and a set of conclusions which contain the goal of behavior (the guiding 
self-ideal) and the basic decisions about modi operandi (the methods for cop- 
ing with the world). The last leads to the theme of behavior, or its style, 
hence the term life style (Mosak & Shulman, 1961). Each life style is unique 


to the individual. 


an implicit structure in 
of certain key perceptua 


Personality Development 


For Adler, life itself is a process of growth and continuing develop- 
ment, a construct he termed the hypothesis of biological expansion. The modes 
of expansion include physical growth, social growth, and intellectual 
growth. Since growth takes place in the psychic life as well as in the physi- 
cal organism, it may be thought of as the ultimate goal of all striving or the 
continuation of the process of living itself. It is from this point of view that 
Adler’s theory would explain common human behavior like acquisitive- 
ness, competitiveness, aspirations, and ambitions. 

At birth, the infant is in an inferior position and as soon as he can 
make comparative evaluation, he recognizes his inferiority. This subjective 
feeling of inferiority brings into play an important biological law which af- 
fects the process of growth and behavior, the law of compensation (Adler, 
1927), When one kidney is improperly developed, the second kidney hy- 
pertrophies and performs the function of two. In some cases when one part 
of the brain is injured, another part can vicariously take over its function. 
Even in the psychological and behavioral world one sees examples of the 
law of compensation—the physically weak boy who is not a good athlete 
may become a good student. Thus from the point of view of Adler, many 
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| Box 4-3 The Masculine Protest—a Social Explanation of Some 
| Gender Differences ` 


Adler foreshadowed the women's liberation movement in his description of the 
social values of his day. He pointed out that his society valued men more than 
women and considered the former superior by nature. Masculine superiority 
thus had high social value. Men were expected to play superior roles and 
women were expected to have lesser roles. Both men and women rebelled 
against these social demands, the former because the goals seemed too diffi- 

. cult and stressful, the latter because they did not want to be of lesser worth. 
This rebellion was called by Adler the masculine protest; that is, the rebellion 
against the social ideal that the male had to be superior. It played an important 
part in many of the maladaptive behavior patterns that he saw. 


DU IRI 


| 


forms of behavior, both constructive and destructive, are compensations. In 
the physical organism, the compensations are a response to inferiority in 
the body (body demand for increased competence). In the psychic world, 
compensation is a response to a subjective perception of inferiority. One 
does not have actually to be inferior, only to think that one is. If, for in- 
stance, a red-haired child felt that red hair was inferior, that person would 
simultaneously experience an urge to compensate for it in some way. 

The formation of the life style begins as soon as the individual is able 
to formulate concepts in his mind, and as soon as he begins to develop pat- 
terned forms of behavior; namely, within the first six months of life. The 
development of the life style, in its broad outlines, is usually complete by 
the age of five or six. 

It is influenced by three main factors: constitution, socialization expe- 
riences, and the individual's own creative self. Adler saw no necessity to de- 
lineate stages of development. Personality development is a constant 
process that takes place in the social arena and is motivated by the child's 
own striving. Constitutional factors are facts of life which require accom- 
modation. They include gender, body build, personal appearance, and 
body defects. The socialization experiences are extremely important. They 
include both the cultural ideals of the child's society and his early experi- 
ences with the family. 

The child's first experiences within the family represent for Adler his 
most important socializing experiences. Adler used the term family constella- 
tion for the operative influences in family structure and dynamics (Shul- 
man, 1973). 

One important aspect of the family constellation was the child's birth 
order. There are five basic birth order positions (see Box 4-4). 

Birth order is not an absolute determiner. A firstborn may be overrun 
by the second, who then plays a firstborn role. The actual social role is 
more important than the individual's ordinal position. Birth order is also 
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Box 4-4 Birth Order and Its Characteristics According to Adler 


The firstborn child is in an exposed position. Since he is the first child that the 
parents experience, it is likely that he will be valued highly. The firstborn shows 
certain character traits in adult life, including a desire to remain in a dominant 
position in relation to his peers and some scars of having been dethroned by a 


younger (perhaps more favored) child. 
The second born shows a characteristic desire to ‘get ahead" or "catch 


up.” Parents know that the second born often walks, talks, rides a bicycle, and 
engages in other activities at an earlier age than the firstborn. The second born 
is also able to watch the successes and failures of the firstborn, to avoid the 
failures, and to carve out for himself his own territory of success. 

The middle child, having neither the advantages of the first nor the 
youngest, sometimes gets lost in the shuffle unless he succeeds in making a 
place for himself. He tends to feel squeezed out of place, a percept often ac- 


companied by a concern with fairness and unfairness. 
The youngest child is never dethroned and consequently often retains a 


| special position in the family. On the other hand, the youngest also has the 
longest way to travel in order to catch up, and it is a common characteristic of 
the youngest that he either becomes the most successful member of the family 


or remains in the dependent position of the baby. 
The only child never has to struggle with other siblings for a place of im- 


portance in the family and thus shows far less tendency to be threatened by 
peer rivalries and indeed tends to see peers as objects of curiosity rather than 
as competitors. On the other hand, the only child sometimes does not have the 
opportunity to learn to share with others and thus may have a peculiar depen- 
dent relationship to the parents, or an insensitivity to the needs of others. 


difference. A family with two children more than 


ffect, two only children. 
ins other salient features. One of these 
is the sex of the child in relation to the sex of its siblings, cultural sex roles, 
and family biases. In addition, parents present models for their children who 
tend to imitate their behavior. A child may imitate a parent for two rea- 
the model is viewed as negative, or (2) the model is viewed as posi- 
ble to attain. This is why a successful father sometimes has 
s. Furthermore, the parents provide a set of values from 
about the good life, the proper life, ethi- 
learned at an early age from parents. 
hild’s behavior are also important since 
they essentially extinguish or reinforce the behavior, and inform the child 
of his status. There are constructive and destructive parental behaviors. 
Constructive parental behavior socializes the child in such a way that the 
erator who feels at home in his social 


child becomes a self-reliant coop 
world, feels a sense of self-worth, and contributes to the welfare of the com- 


munity. In addition he meets the developmental tasks in a courageous and 


responsible way. . ' i - 
The destructive parental behaviors consist of pampering and rejection. 


influenced by age and sex 


seven years apart has, ine 
The family constellation conta 


sons: (1) 
tive but impossi 


unsuccessful son 
which the child can choose. Rules 


cal conduct, and social ideals are 
Parental reactions to the c 
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The pampered child becomes dependent rather than self-reliant and is not 
well prepared for the tasks of life. The rejected child does not feel fully ac- 
cepted into the human community, has trouble developing a positive 
image of himself, and anticipates rejection in the future. 

Last, family atmosphere plays an important part in the development of 
personality. A family atmosphere may be harmonious and pleasant, or dis- 
cordant and unpleasant; it may be warm and close, or cold and distant; it 
may be optimistic or pessimistic, and these elements of the atmosphere all 
influence the child's development. 

The creative self is a construct used by Adler to account for the part 
that each individual plays in his own personality development. Constitu- 
tion and environment provide only the skeletal framework of personality 
structure, the life style is the flesh and blood on the bones. Life style evolves 
through the individual's own perceptions into a unique perceptual frame- 
work for coping with the world. Thus the individual is not simply a reactor, 
but an actor with his own values and choices. This choice-making ability 
means that personality is not simply a product of constitution and en- 
vironment. In essence, the person forms himself, heredity and socialization 
experience only providing influences. Adler used the term self-training to 
describe this creative personality-forming process. 


Psychodynamics 


Life is expansion; expansion is a form of movement. The organism 
grows physically and psychically as long as it can. This movement is 
directed toward an end point, a final goal of self-fulfillment, perfection, 
self-actualization. The final goal is the ultimate subjective value for the or- 
ganism. Since each individual has his own private set of perceptions about 
the world, his own subjective views, the nature of the final goal will differ 
from person to person. One person will want to make a contribution, an- 
other will want to be a winner over others. The goals are largely ungon” 
scious, that is, they are either unadmitted or are not the recipients of 
conscious attention. A person usually recognizes his final goal when it is 
disclosed to him. A goal may be distorted; that is, it is a value antithetical to 
healthy social living. Distorted (or mistaken) goals lead to distorted forms 
of striving. Psychopathology is a distorted form of striving, examples of 
which are enumerated in Table 4-1. 

Adler described three social tasks which every human being has to 
solve: work (being productive), the social task (having cooperative and satis- 
fying human relationships), and the sexual task (developing an intimate and 
sexually satisfying relationship with a member of the opposite sex). 

All forms of behavior (thinking, feeling, acting, physical responses) 
are thought of by Adler as movement of the individual in his field of action. 


Table 4-1 Distorted Goals 


To be without flaw 

To be more impressive than anyone else 
To be the center of attention 
To be "first (no. 1) 

To be protected by others 
To be always loved 

To “get” more than others 
To be perfectly secure 

To never submit 

To take revenge on life 

To avoid any unpleasantness 
To master everything 


Source: Modified after a list by Shulman (1973, p. 40). 


The direction is provided by the master plan of the life style and its final 
goal which operates through selective perception. Nonetheless, while the 
final goal provides an ideal end point, each item of behavior has more im- 
mediate goals. In order to understand behavior one has to understand its 
purpose, its “what for?". Most purposes of behavior are social in nature: 
they are intended to influence human relationships in some way. 

Because each person acts according to his own private perception of 
the world, Adler spoke of private logic (analogous to Sullivan’s parataxic 
thought), which is often opposed to common sense (Adler’s term for consen- 
sually accepted perception). The private logic is a system of percepts which 


is usually determined by the life style. 


A young woman may feel fat and ugly and try to lose weight until she can fit into 
a size 5 dress. At that point she feels attractive. All the other people in her life 
may then consider her too thin. When she gains weight and becomes à size 12, 
everyone may consider her "just right, but she herself feels fat and ugly 


again. Her perception is not the same as everyone else's. 


Because all behavior is purposive, emotions, mediated by perception, 
are seen as motivating forces which facilitate movement toward the goal. 
hat will be seen as threat and what will be 


Selective perception chooses w! ; 
seen as support. One feels fear in the face of a threat because evasive behav- 
hosen response, and fear is the emo- 


ior (generated by perception) is the c ; r 
tion that facilitates the evasion. On the other hand, if attack is the chosen 
response to threat, the evoked emotion will be anger. mE 

In Adler's theory; conflict is interpersonal, between the individual 


and his environment, not between an ego and an id. The individual's rela- 
tion to life is normally always a questing, forward pushing movement. The 
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desire to master, to give meaning to life, is a ceaseless striving. Much of 
what other schools of thought call conflict is explained by Adler, according 
to his understanding of movement and goal, in a different way. An exam- 
ple is ambivalence. 


i ‘A young woman could not make up her mind about which of two men to marry. 
On itor was reliable, industrious, and had a good job. The other was excit- 
‘in had no job and therefore had more time for her. He owned a boat and 
lived a more romantic life. She could not make up her mind which to marry and ! 

ght about it most of the day. Last week she was sure she had decided, this 
'eek she was more inclined to the other one. She felt love for both of them but 
"n ‘questioned if she knew what love really was. 


This young woman experiences her situation subjectively as a di- 
lemma. Her conscious feeling is indecision. Adlerian theory would look at 
her movement and ask what is its purpose. The clues to purpose lie in (1) 
What emotion is produced? and (2) What is the consequence? The emo- 
tional feeling of indecision leads to delay, to marking time. The conse- 
quence is congruent with the emotion—the young lady remains poised to 
choose, but does not do so. The consequence produced is, in Adler’s theory, 
exactly what the young woman wants to bring about and the emotional 
state of indecision is used to bring about the consequence. The next ques- 
tion that must be answered is, Why would anyone want to do this? Adler’s 
answer would be that something must be gained from such behavior. What 
is gained? The answer is time. She gains time to enjoy both men and for the 
moment has the best of both worlds and does not have to give up either. 
This whole process usually takes place outside conscious awareness. Again, 
Why? One would probably find that she had a conscious ideal, a woman 
should get married and should choose the right man. A desire to have the best 
of both worlds would not be consciously acceptable to her. However, her 
real intention is to play out the game as long as she can, rather than submit 
to the dictates of her should. By hiding her real intention from herself she 
can better pursue it. She preserves the image of herself as a responsible per- 
son and has her fun at the same time. Note how differently Freud or Miller 
and Dollard would explain “ambivalence.” 

Some notion of Adler’s theory of unconscious processes can also be 
gleaned from this example. One arranges to avoid looking at what one is 
really doing when awareness would interfere with the plan. The basic proc- 


ess preserves and reinforces the continuing movement toward the final goal 
of the life style. 


Psychopathology 


Adler considered psychopathology to be mistaken forms of behavior 
brought about by mistaken attitudes in life. One person may conclude that he 
is inadequate to meet the social tasks in life and may look for excuses. An- 
other person may feel essentially that life is precarious and may thus spend 
a good deal of time ordering and controlling his life. A third person may 
believe that others will never accept him so he withdraws from social par- 
ntasy world. A fourth may consider himself un- 
fairly wronged by others and spend his time and effort taking revenge on 
his family, the establishment, capitalist society, or whatever he feels is the 
source of his torment. All forms of maladaptive behavior are failures in 
meeting the tasks of life, and all such abortive attempts result from lack of 
social interest, discouragement, and feelings of inferiority. In a vicious 
cycle, these feelings of inferiority lead to more exaggerated forms of com- 
pensation—unless effective social identification can be developed. 

A “neurosis” itself occurs when the individual meets a crisis situation 
which threatens to thwart movement toward the perceived final goal. The 
neurosis permits the individual to avoid the feared consequence by claim- 
ing an excuse, such as «T would if I could, but I can’t” (The “yes—but” at- 


titude to life). 
e—a payoff. Some common purposes 


A symptom always has a purpos' 
attention, or service from others; to safeguard 


one’s own position by insuring against failure; to control someone else’s be- 
havior; to demonstrate one’s heroism or martyrdom; to demonstrate that 
one is abnormal and therefore entitled to be excused (Shulman & Mosak, 
1967). 
Others are always involved in a per 
directed against someone or some aspect of l 


ticipation and lives in a fa 


of symptoms are to get love, 


son's neurosis. A symptom is 
ife and therefore has an offen- 


sive component. 


person to put distance between himself 


Neurotic behavior thus allows the 
and the specific life task at hand. — 
Some maladaptive behavior is 


Adler, espouses faulty values—excessi x 1 
Adler especially spoke of the inferior status assigned to women and children 


as an injurious factor in our culture. He drew a distinction between equal 
rights (Gleichberechtigkeit) and equal worth (Gleichwertigkeit). He recognized 


endemic in the culture which, for 
ve competition and status inequality. 
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that those with responsibility needed the authority to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. However, even the person with the least responsibility is en- 
titled to the same respect as a human being. 


Behavior Change 


Adler’s theory of psychotherapy embodies three main ideas. It is the 
job of the therapist to be a friend to the patient, to help the patient become 
aware of his mistaken outlook on the world, and to help him develop 
healthy mental attitudes, Since the patient feels like a victim of his condi- 
tion, it is important to show him that he brought it about himself, is un- 
consciously maintaining it, and has the power to change it. Like Freud, 
Adler thus wanted to extend the patient's awareness. Unlike Freud, Adler 


wanted the patient to become aware not of repressed drives, but of his own 
master plan for behavior and 


of his immediate goals in any situation. In- 
stead of unconsciously choosi 


ng behavior, the patient can choose it con- 
sciously. Since maladaptive behavior was chosen because of lack of courage 
and/or social interest, the therapist must encourage the patient and must 
foster the development of social interest. The therapist uses friendliness, 
humor, logic, and other forms of encouragement to win the patient over 
and show him how his life could be better if he changed. Because Adler rec- 
ognized the powerful resistance to change that most patients demonstrate, 
he recommended that the therapist become a sort of model for the patient, 
interpreting to him what he is doing and why. In this way, the patient can 
be taught how to interpret and modify his own behavior. 


Evaluation 


Adler and Kelly, who will be discussed next, are the most cognitively 
oriented of all the theorists we have described. Adler’s key construct, life 
style, is defined as a cognitive blueprint for behavior. Furthermore, Adler is 
a constructionist, for whom the individual plays a creative role in the for- 
mation of his own personality. Biosocial agents are clearly operative but in 
no way determinative. 

In addition to focusing our attention on the creative aspect of person- 
ality growth, Adler also stressed three other factors worthy of mention: (1) 
Cooperation was more important than competition in human welfare and 
progress. Consistent with this value, he believed that social equality was the 
sine qua non of a healthy society (Dreikurs, 1971). (2) The human individual 
is capable of greater control over his own behavior and motives than the 
mechanistic theories would have us believe, or than we ourselves may real- 
ize. The concept of the unified personality implies that perceptions, pe 
tions, and other part processes are all under the influence of the final en 
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point. Thus all behavior is under cognitive direction. (3) Given the premise 
of self-determination, Adler eschews the conflict model of personality and 
persuades us to the view that humans do pretty much what they want. 
Conflict arises from the fact that one choice may preclude another. It is not 
so much that we fear to eat the cake as that we want to have it and eat it 
too. Adler's theory contains concepts which contain all seven of the postu- 
lates which we believe are necessary for an adequate theory of personality. 


PERSONAL CONSTRUCTS: GEORGE KELLY (1905-1966) 


Philosophy 


a clinical psychologist, was working with children and 
hological clinic when he began the development 


of his personal construct theory. Later he was director of the clinical psychol- 
ogy program at Ohio State University. These diverse experiences provided 
much of the data upon which he based his theory. . 
Kelly (1955) admonished psychologists not to proceed as if their sub- 
jects were passive "reactors." He reminded them that their subjects also act 
as scientists, inferring from the past and formulating hypotheses about the 
future. Kelly believed that any human being has the potential to be adven- 
turous, seeking new ideas and knowledge. His own theorizing is highly orig- 
inal and differs from the dominant forms of psychological thinking 
prevalent in America during his day. His open and exploratory attitude, 
which is probably related to his diversity of experience and background 
(Sechrest, 1963), is also revealed in his construct theory of personality. 
Rather than categorize a human being's personality into some precon- 
ceived slot, he believes that each individual behaves according to his own 
: er's reaction to a student's behavior, 


syst truing. In studying a teach : 
o oe E gestand both the behavior of the student and how the 


construct system of the teacher elicited the latter's reaction. This approach 
s hat all dyadic interactions are determined by the 


led him to conclude that 4", 1s involved 
construct systems of the individuals involved. 


tructure and Development 


George Kelly, 
teachers in a traveling psyc 


Personality S 


f structure is the personal construct. A construct is the way 
a person interprets or construes the -— All v mottos in Box 4-2 are ex- 
amples of personal constructs. There are bur things we need to know about 
an individual's personal construct system: (1) the nature and range of con- 
structs he uses; (2) the events subsumed under those constructs: (3) ho 

these constructs tend to function; and (4) how they are organized in mis 


Kelly's unit o 


Box 4-5 Kelly's Personal Construct System—An Application 


| example, by her sharp criticism of he 
| the dishes. One of her personal consti 

thing, or | suffer." This construct wa; 
her personal constructs were integr: 
| System of criticism, faultfinding, 


Sonal construct system can be compared to Adler's life style. 
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tion to one another to form a system. Box 4-5 
construct system functions. 


In order to measure personal construct systems Kelly devised the Role 
Repertory Construct Test. A number of role figures, for example, father, Sae 
good teacher, bad teacher, are compared, three at a time. The subject ji 
asked to choose the two most similar. He is then asked to tell the pibe 
way in which these two are similar, as well as the main way in which t : 
third person differs from the other two. These descriptions (usually n. 
tives) provide a similarity-contrast dimension. For example, the two Senis 
persons may be described as "fair" and the third as "arbitrary. daro d 
trary then become two poles on a construct scale for this individual. A ee 
number (about 14 to 21) of such scales constitute the person's role reper s 

By inspecting and analyzing the list of obtained constructs in as 
deduce the nature of a person’s construct system. One can assess its re «aia 
versatility and integration by looking at the range and variety of constr d 
and the relationships between them. One can determine canela $ 
constructs that the person uses to code information about self, threat, sup 
port, competence, love, friendliness, and the intentions of e aliis 

Bieri (1961) proposed a way of scaling the relative comp xcci likely 
of the construct sample. Cognitively more complex porion aie ersonsiíey, 
to code the full range of the nuances and subtleties of another's p 


P l 
illustrates how a persona 
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ontradictions. Cognitively more simple persons, 


including their inevitable ci 
on the other hand, are likely to 
dicts the univalent impression the) 
However, people may be complex i 
nister & Mair, 1968). 

ts are formed as a result of how the 


Kelly speculated that construc 
person construes cause and effect in repeated events (what happens over 


and over again). Salmon (1967) used the Role Repertory Construct Test to 
explore how a child's construct system develops vertically into a construct 
hierarchy and finally into a superordinate system. Construct systems tend 
both to validate themselves and to become increasingly refined. 


ignore information which denies or contra- 
hey are likely to have. They oversimplify. 
n some ways and simple in others (Ban- 


Dynamics 

nal constructs, action is channeled by the way a per- 
son anticipates events. This anticipation, based on present perspectives, di- 
rects the individual to reach out into the future. In deciding on a direction 
the person chooses that alternative ina dichotomized (similarity-contrast 
poles) construct from which he anticipates the greater possibility for exten- 
sion and definition of his system. Having chosen, he makes his prediction 


about the best way to move and then acts. 
However, rational consideration is necessarily complicated by anxi 


ety, fear, and threat. One is anxzous when one is caught up in an event "a 


lies outside the range of one's constructs. One is afraid when a new constru 
ct 


Guided by perso 
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central to one's personal constru 
li 


majesty—and will display different move 
outrage). 


Psychopathology 


In addition to the affective terms—anxiety, fear, threat, aggression; 
hostility, and guilt—Kelly uses the concepts constriction, dilation, and imper- 
meability to explain the genesis of Psychopathology, 

Anxiety, fear, and threat have already been defi 


having that Way. 


Anxiety, fear, and guilt can give rise to the constriction, ae 
and/or impermeability of the construct system. Constriction is a = oe 
of the perceptual field (and thus of the construct system) in the face os D 
It is seen in the rigid behavior that is typical of the compulsive ripa he 
lation is the excessive broadening of the perceptual field, as a ju 
manic. An impermeable construct does not allow new er a 
context. It is seen in the encapsulated thought of certain mee en vs hei: 

The tightening and loosening of thought are not am a e i deanam 
own right, for there are times when a person needs to tig 4 dice out of 
other times when he needs to expand them. When a irs a in approntis 
anxiety or fear, however, he is not likely to tighten and loos 
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ate ways or at appropriate times. Maladaptive behavior occurs when emo- 
tions produce inappropriate constriction and dilation. 


Behavior Change 


growth, constructs are tested for their 


predictive efficiency. As the person successively construes the replication of 
events, he modifies his constructs so that they will be more accurate and 
predict the environment more efficiently. This constitutes constructive 
change. Kelly has noted that people change in an atmosphere of experi- 
mentation; that is, when given new information and validating data, peo- 
ple do change. He devised a method to induce change, called fixed-role 
therapy, which assumes that a person is what he represents himself to be. In 
fixed-role therapy the client is encouraged to represent himself in new 
ways, behave in new ways and construe himself in new ways. In this way he 
modifies his behavior and his construct system. Harrison (1966) has found 
that there is indeed a progressive change in concept usage following in- 
creased awareness of one’s construct system (Bannister & Mair, 1968). Both 
the Role Repertory Construct Test and fixed-role therapy have been found 
useful in assessing and changing personality (Landfield, 1971). 


In the process of personality 


Evaluation 
Kelly deserves credit and gratitude from psychologists for directing 
them to the cognitive aspects of personality. Bruner (1956), commending 
Kelly’s theory as the single greatest contribution of that decade to the the- 
ertheless wonders whether it is too ra- 


ory of personality functioning, neverth 0 i s 

tional an explanation of human behavior, particularly of its affective com- 

ponent, and questions recent psychological thought to the effect that feel- 
, 


ing has no context independent of reason. This is too broad an issue to be 
dealt with here, so that we reserve later chapters for a discussion of the way 
cognition determines emotion. George Kelly has played a large part in the 
advance of cognitive theory. He has given an example of a theory with or- 
ganismic mediators which is still capable of withstanding the rigors of em- 
pirical investigation (Mancuso, 1976). 

Of the seven postulates, Kelly’s theory adequately encompasses five of 
them. Personality is adaptive and unique. It determines selection of re- 
sponse and permits prediction of response, even the specific function of the 
response in the overall context. He does not offer explicit hypotheses about 
the influence of learning and culture, although he certainly recognizes that 
they are important in the growth, development, and refinement of the per- 


sonal construct system. 


personality 
anadl 
adaptive 
behavior 


OVERVIEW 


All behavior is adaptive. The newborn human is limited in his ability to adapt to 
the environment and requires a social caretaker for his physiological needs. 
The basic needs of the human infant are for nourishment and contact, safety 
or protection, mastery, and sensory variation. The infant has certain innate 
perceptual programs which process need-related stimuli. The processing 
leads to responses. The responses feed back to the innate perceptual pro- 
grams, modifying them into a perceptual system. Subsequent need satisfac- 
tion now becomes processed through the modified perceptual system so that 
the needs become transformed into motives. The motives which correspond to 
basic needs are, respectively, attachment, security, competence, and cogni- 


tion. Each motive becomes further differentiated. Thus, for example, attach- 


ment becomes differentiated into love, affiliation, sexuality, and aggression; 
into 


security, into anxiety and ability to cope with stress; competence, 
achievement, industry, and play; and cognition, into curiosity, the search for 
novelty, and aesthetic preferences. Murray's ‘‘needs"’ can be classified into 


one or more of these four motives. 
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From the moment of birth a baby seeks to connect himself with his 
mother. This is the purpose of his movements. She is his first bridge to so- 
cial life; and a baby who could make no connection at all with his mother, 


or with some other human being who took her place, would inevitably 
perish. 


The connection is so intimate and far-reaching that we are never 
able, in later years, to point to any characteristic as the effect of heredity. 
Every tendency which might have been inherited has been adapted, trained, 
educated and made over again by the mother. (Adler, 1937, pp. 120) 


As Postulate 1 states, all behavior is adaptive. Adaptive behavior is 
behavior which maintains the organism and helps it to survive in its en- 
vironment. In human beings, personality contributes to adaptive behavior. 
In lower animals adaptive behavior is preprogrammed by instincts which 
are regulated by built-in programs. Human beings do not have such fixed 
patterns of behavior. The human starts life with certain built-in responses 
to physiological changes. These responses indicate that the organism has 
certain physiological needs. The human infant is not capable of satisfying 
these needs by himself. A social caretaker is required, who inevitably pro- 
vides certain experiences for the infant and developing child. These social- 


ization experiences feed back to whatever built-in programs the young 
child has and modify them accordingly. 


For example, the infa 
speak of this as a need for co 
The program directs the se 
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system. The perceptual system mediates the motive-directed search for the 
desired goals. Third, the theory must specify a necessary and sufficient set 
of motives which will account for the range of human goal behavior. 
Fourth, the theory needs to explain how the motives are integrated into a 


personality structure. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PERCEPTUAL SYSTEM 


In the newborn, inborn mechanisms signal to the caretaker that the infant 
is in a state of need. The caretaker usually responds. Stimulus information 
from the caretaker and the rest of the environment is filtered through in- 
nate perceptual programs which process this information and lead to a re- 
sponse. The response in turn acts as a stimulus which feeds back to the 
innate perceptual programs, producing modified perceptual programs. 
This cycle is shown in Figure 5-1. 

The general information-processing model diagrammed in Figure 5-1 


can also be used to explain how physiological needs become transformed 
into social motives. Figure 5-2 diagrams the stages involved in this 


transformation. 
Basic physiological needs ari 
program. Feedback from the inna 


e filtered through the innate perceptual 
te program to itself produces the pro- 


tual 
Innate perceptua Response, 


Stimulus, programs 


Feedback from experience 
associated with the response 


i Response 
Stimalusg Modified perceptual (Sb 2 
(Subsequent programs — (Subsequent 
stimuli) responses) 
Figure 5-1 A diagram of the modification of innate perceptual programs 
through experience. Subsequent stimuli are processed by 


the modified perceptual program. 


Feedback from 
performance 


Physiological needs 
(stimulus) 
(e.g., contact) 


Innate perceptual 
programs 


Now: 


Perceptual system 
(modified perceptual 
programs) 


Physiological needs 
(contact) 


Social motives 
(e.g., attachment) 


Figure 5-2 Information from internal needs is Processed by the sensory 
system in such a way that the latter is modified into a percep- 
tual system, which in turn modifies the need system into a 
motive system. This diagram depicts how the infant's contact 
need becomes transformed into an attachment motive. 


grams which we call the perceptual system. All information about needs is 
now filtered through this perceptual system which modifies them into so- 
cial motives. From this point of view, personality organization is hierarchi- 
cal. The perceptual system is a superset subsuming other motive systems as 
subsets. This theory proposes to describe a minimum set of motive systems 
adequate to explain the domain of human motives. It also should be noted 
that from such a perspective individual needs and social requirements will 
not be in conflict with each other. Rather the socialization process itself 
provides the medium through which needs become motives. Henceforth 


motives are the directing force of behavior and, therefore, the proper object 
of psychological study. 


INNATE PHYSIOLOGICAL NEEDS 


At birth, the individual's sensory, muscular, glandular, and nervous sys- 
tems are all functional (Mussen, Conger, & Kagan, 1974), although the 
neuromuscular system still has some years to grow before it is fully devel- 
oped anatomically. The organism is capable of receiving and decoding 
gross information through the Sensory receptors and responding through 
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ensorimotor apparatus permits the in- 


the motor-glandular effectors. The s 
n. Needs act as stimuli for the arousal 


nate perceptual programs to functio 
of innate programs. 
We define needs as physiologica 


fied in order for the organism to surv 
deficiency in what is available to the person. The concept has been used in 


various ways both in psychological literature and in everyday speech. The 
statement “I need . . .” may really mean “J want..." That is to say, the 
person is talking about a desire, not necessarily a biological need. The con- 
cept of need has been further confused on three counts: (1) Individuals are 
not always aware of real needs, such as needs for rest, sleep, a better diet, 
more information about a situation, and so forth. (2) When individuals 
come to value something very highly, they are convinced that they need it, 
and acquiring it becomes a goal of their behavior. Such goals include 
money, prestige, a new automobile, someone to take care of them, and so 
on. (3) Many theorists in psychology and related fields have used the word 

as we have, but have also 


need not only in the specific physiological sense, x i 
generalized it to include a variety of learned “wants. For exanip €, con- 
structs such as “need for achievement” and “need for power have become 


widely used in the psychology of motivation. . 
In s se these different ways of using the concept have sim- 


ply confounded our understanding of what a need is and what human mo- 
tivation is all about. In this book we use the term need only for the personal 
survival and species survival requirements of the organism. na ? 
As our discussion in the following section Mee tue 
described by psychologists can fit into four ente abend A 
ment and contact, protection or safety, MASA Pd with Cally growth 
Nourishment, contact, and protection are cone ulati e m " 
and survival. Mastery is concerned with effective eee ee T. 
vironment. Sensory variation is neceem y by ee des the whole 
aroused and perceptual systems to develop. 1t F r basic need systems 
range of human motives can be traced to these tou 


] requirements which must be satis- 
ive. The word need implies a lack, a 


THE FOUR MOTIVE SYSTEMS 
spectrum of learned “wants,” 


theoretical model we present 
hysiological need systems and 
shment and contact needs result in the 
security motive; mastery need, in 
ariation needs, in the cognitive 


ves rise to à 
tive. In our 
sponding P 


The socialization of the needs g! 
for which we reserve the term m? 
Parallel sets of categories for corresp 
Psychosocial motive systems: Nour! 
attachment motive; safety needs, in the 
the competence motive; and sensory Y 
motive, 


The Need for Nourishment-Contact 
and the Attachment Motive 


The attachment motive grows out of the socialization of nourishment 
and contact needs. The relative helplessness of the human infant makes it 
necessary that the satisfaction of these needs be mediated by a social care- 
taker. If food intake and contact are accompanied by a physiological state 
of well-being, the infant feels secure and therefore learns to trust the care- 
taker. However, the feeding and contact situations can also be accompa- 
nied by distress and discomfort. In such cases the infant can develop nega- 
tive withdrawing attitudes toward the nurturing situation. 

Thus, some fundamental conditioning of emotions takes place during 
the nurturing situation in early infancy; moreover, the foundations of secu- 
rity/insecurity and trust/mistrust are established. These emotional reac- 
tions to social stimulation are the foundation for later differentiation of 
social behavior patterns. Such social motives as dependence, succorance, 
nurturance, and affiliation—and such aberrations as affect hunger (emo- 
tional starvation), withdrawal, and severe separation anxiety—have their 
roots in the socialization of this primary social relationship. 


A Conditioning Model 


As Figure 5-3 indicates, the mother is initially a neutral object to the 
infant, since he has no experience associated with her. During the nurtur- 
ing situation, however, the mother usually provides two kinds of sensory 
stimulation that have important emotional effects—nourishment and con- 
tact. The nourishment and contact stimuli are unconditioned stimuli (US) 
while the two reactions to them, the feeding and emotional response, are 
unconditioned responses (UR). 


Food 
(US) 
UR — Digestive processes start as food is ingested 
Mother " 
Feeding respon 
(CS) ree ae 
CR — Digestive processes at sight of mother 
CR — Comfort at sight of mother 
EP — — Emotional response 
UR — Comfort at contact 
CS: Conditioned stimulus CR: Conditioned response 
US: Unconditioned stimulus UR: Unconditioned response 
Figure 5-3 The double conditioning model, conceptualizing the nurtur- 


ing experience of the infant, diagrams the growth of attach- 
ment to the mother. 
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In or r i 
mes Medien psychological development to take place, there 
oE aie y P the information contained in the two re- 
snide ie eeds her baby while holding it gently and closely 
Beber E ie any easant stimulation, the emotional reaction from the 
fear ast ne s galm On the other hand, if the baby is fed either 
EE ied com m or in the presence of excessive stimulation, the 
Pere d (fright, tension, startle, anguish) will inhibit proper 
ies ah wide spectrum of undesirable consequences, ranging from 
e de serious, can result from this inhibiting emotional reac- 
edi ildest ill effects are curdling of the milk or spitting up of food. 

serious effects are digestive problems such as colic. 


If the mother's contact stimulation is erratic, the baby may develop 
the mother. The classical studies of 


an appr : k 
an approach-avoidance attitude to 
be the effects of severe contact depri- 


Spit (1946) and Ribble (1943) descri 
ation in infants—a state of apathy which is accompanied by loss of 


bea doen changes, and loss of the feeding response. In less severe cases, 
seite m ant’s experience with the mother has been unpleasant, the in- 
ME avoid her or even displ More recent and carefully 

ed research on both humans and verified these findings 


(Bowlby, 1969; Harlow, 1971; Ainsworth, 1972). 
As the mother becomes associated with both feeding and emotional 


yes . Ee ; 

s ponses, she becomes a conditioned stimulus (CS) for both conditioned 
es m . " . P 1 i 

sponses (CR). Socialization conditions the infant’s behavior toward the 


B à d J Pec 
nother and in this way the attachment motive 18 formed. 
Ainsworth (1973) points out that the amount of contact is less impor- 


tz " " B 1 i i 
ant than its quality in forming attachment. She describes three different 


attachment types and their antecedents (see Box 5-1). 
Bell and Ainsworth (1972) found that mothers who responded 


ay antipathy. 
animals has v 


Box 5-1 Attachment Types and Their Antecedents 
VASE CT Antecedent Maternal 

Attachment Characterized by Behavior 

Secure Child greets mother hap- Mother is sensitive, cooperative, 
pily. seeks proximity to accessible, accepting (Stayton 
mother et al., 1973) 

Ambivalent Child ^ resists contact, Mother iS ignoring, sensitive, 
wants to maintain cOn- interfering 
tact and seeks security NA 3 ee 

Avoidant Child avoids proximity tO Mother is ignoring and rejecting 

S mother 

ource: After Ainsworth, 1973: Stayton et als 4973. 
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promptly to an infant's cry, socialized infants who subsequently cried less. 
This is contrary to the prediction of reinforcement theory that such mater- 
nal response increased crying. One of the signals of frustrated attachment is 
crying. 

While clinicians have long realized the importance of good mothering 
and nurturing during infancy, a more precise specification of the factors 
involved had been inadequate and controversial. In the 1940s René Spitz 
(1946) recorded serious retardation of emotional and physical development 
in infants who had been hospitalized or institutionalized for long periods of 
time without the usual intimacy of the mother-child relationship. Their 
susceptibility to other diseases was much higher than among controls. 
Some of these infants even wasted away and died. Spitz concluded that 
these infants died from a vague kind of malady which he called *hospi- 
talism," and believed that the major contributor to this syndrome was the 
lack of intimate contact with a mothering social agent. 

Montagu (1950), in reviewing a number of comparative studies, con- 
cluded that the contact aspect of mothering is necessary for survival. Gold- 
farb (1943) reported not only serious deleterious effects on physical and 
emotional development, but on intellectual growth as well. Ribble (1943) 
believed that the nature of the deprivation was not only lack of contact 
with the mother's body, but also the absence of kinesthetic stimulation (as 
when babies are rocked). She believed that the infant needs a variety of 
sensory stimulation. She grouped all these sensory stimulations under the 
acronym 7LC—tender, loving care! 

These clinical observations of the first half of the twentieth century 
culminated in the extensive work of John Bowlby on British infants de- 
prived of their mothers for a variety of reasons during the Second World 
War. Bowlby (1969) concluded that the child’s ability to form an attach- 
ment, or to love, was retarded by deprivation. The experimental research of 
Harry Harlow (1971) further clarified Bowlby’s observations on the impor- 
tance of these nurturing variables (especially contact) in the growth of at- 
tachment and security. 

In order to test the effect of feeding and other nurturing variables on 
attachment and security, infant rhesus monkeys were separated from their 
mothers and reared by surrogate mothers. These inanimate surrogate 
models, who bore little resemblance to the live monkey mothers, were con- 
structed either of wire or of bulky material which was covered with soft 
terrycloth. Diagrams of the wire and the terrycloth mothers are presented 
in Figure 5-4, The infant monkey was raised either with a wire or a terry- 
cloth mother, by whom he would be fed or not. 

Harlow found that contact was more important than feeding in the 
development of the attachment motive. Although infants, presumably 
when hungry, would go to the wire mother if she contained the milking ap- 


mother surrogates. Source: University of Wis- 


Fi 
Sure 5-4 Wire and cloth 
boratory. 


consin Primate La 


Baur à turn at the earliest opportunity to the terrycloth 
BT fot i "bn ds and hugging. Whether the terrycloth mother fed them 
iod SEU infants, over time, developed a clear tendency to spend long pe- 

s playing on and around her, and in cuddling her, but not the wire 


mother, 
al M iiis the infants we 
of them exhibited the ch 


h 
ands over the head, rigidity, 
ogate terryc ot 


Paratus, they would re 


y placed in an open field situation 
fear reaction (crouching, holding 
like “shivering” freezing posture, and the cataleptic, turm e 
ering"). If the surr h mother was present, the fright- 

her and he «for dear life." However, the 

produced no such security-seeking reaction. In 
ion with a piece of terry- 


open field situati 
referred the piece of cloth over the wire 


re subsequentl 
aracteristic 


mother, although the fear re 
Sur ves time, the infant ¢ 
besar E base. In the presen 

o wander away from the terryc 


an . 
d consistently repeat this back and forth movement. 
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fant would approach the fearful object, explore it, returning at intervals to 
the mother, and in the end touch, play with, and manipulate the object. It 
is as if he had learned to cope with this environmental intrusion, and 
through this coping, mastered his fear. It is like learning courage! 

The infant’s preference for the terrycloth over the wire mother is pic- 
tured in Figure 5-5. According to Harlow (1971), the deleterious effects of 
maternal separation can be partially reversed by exposure to peers or by 
intense, prolonged, and enriched mothering (Rheingold, 1956). 

Other studies on bonding behavior have corroborated the clinical 
findings of Bowlby and Spitz and the experimental studies of Harlow. 
Bonding behavior is common to all mammals. In primates, where there are 
variations from species to species, there is a general order in the pattern of 
attachment behavior (Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 1971). At birth and during the first 
few months of life infant chimps cling to the underside of the mother, 
grasping her hair and sucking on her nipples even when not feeding. Later, 


Figure 5-5 
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they jump on her back and ride with her whenever the mother moves awa 
In later development the infant begins to move further and further ici 
from the mother, still using her as home base, however. lexan 
coincident with weaning, the young animal spends more and more time ii 
peer play, returning to the mother when danger threatens or to sleep with 
her. Jane Lawick-Goodall (1968, 1971) observing the behavior of chimpan- 
zees in a natural habitat has documented that attachment behavior persists 
to a later age in chimpanzees (probably the closest relative to humans) 
than in other primates. The young chimpanzee does not conclude his at- 
tachment with the mother until adolescence and young adulthood. At this 
time both sexes spend most of their interaction time in the company of 
dominant mature males. Even then, a mature chimp of either sex may re- 
turn and spend time with mother. 

Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1971) also points out that contact is the primal basis 
for the development of personal bonds. Even in the first days of its life, a 
child calms down when it is caressed, picked up, or spoken to and the 
mother is equally bound to the child by means of a number of signals that 
release cherishing behavior. Infants will initiate social contact even when 
the mother does not. During sucking, the human infant shows the grasp re- 
flex. Since the mother has positive responses to the infant who clings to her, 
looks at her, and smiles at her, the affectional bond grows. The attachment 
motive retains its importance in adult life, but is now mediated by different 
patterns of contact, for example, sexual contact, handshaking, “rapping,” 
engaging in a common task, going to a party, or even playing tennis. All 
affectional and affiliative motives are variations of the attachment motive. 


The differentiation of the attachment motive. The attachment motive is 
the foundation for many other interpersonal motives. While the original 
attachment bond is to the cherishing mother, during the course of develop- 
ment bonding becomes generalized to other love objects—other humans 
and beloved toys or pets. The attachment motive itself becomes differen- 


tiated into a variety of interpersonal movements. Thus several of Murray’s 
such as nurturance, succorance, affiliation, sex, and 


“interpersonal needs,” 
ly be subsumed under the attachment motive. 


aggression, can proper 
and sexuality. Breger (1974) pointed out that love is 
bonding primate groups, as we have just indicated. 
he attachment motive produces a general withdrawal 
from and warding off of stimuli (Harlow, 1971; Bowlby, 1969; Stayton, 
Ainsworth, & Main, 1973), which then precludes exploratory behavior and 
peer relationships. The establishment of the attachment motive enables 
exploration and peer play to proceed and thus prepares the way for friend- 


ship and affiliation to develop. 


Love, affiliation, 
the central force in 
Non-emergence of t 
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The pleasures of contact-comfort—holding, touching, cuddling, 
rocking, cooing—with the mother provide a model for expecting similar 
emotional consequences from peer relationships. Of all these sensory com- 
ponents, Breger (1974) believes that touch is the most important (compare 
this with Harlow's finding about the monkey's preference for the terrycloth 
rag). 

Sexuality seems much more important for attachment and love in 
adult human beings than in animals. Lawick-Goodall (1971) observed that 
unless the female chimpanzee was in the proper phase of the estrous cycle, 
neither she nor the available males showed any interest in sex. The human 
estrous cycle is not so definitely connected with a period of heightened re- 
ceptivity. Humans can be interested in sex at any time. Easy sexual arousal 
is not a part of our “bestial” nature, but peculiarly human. Morris (1964) 
considered humans to be far more sexually active than any other animal. 
Even in our closest “cousin” (chimpanzee), sexual behavior is limited to a 
smaller range of functions. Humans, with their increased capacity to mod- 
ify built-in programs, have greatly extended the range and function of sex- 
ual behavior, so that it can be used to obtain love or contact-comfort or for 
domination, aggression, status, and competence-negotiation (Shulman, 
1973). 

Klein (1969) prefers using the term sensuality rather than sexuality to 
describe the love-contact-comfort and other forms of pleasure-seeking be- 
havior in humans. The pursuit of sensual experience in peer groups is a 
necessary prerequisite to appropriate adult sexual behavior (Harlow, 1971; 
Sackett, 1970). Harlow’s monkeys, deprived in infancy of the opportunity 
to develop attachment to a mother, exhibited grossly inadequate peer play 
behavior; they were socially reticent and did not participate in grooming 
behavior. As adults, they experienced sexual arousal but did not know how 
to engage in sexual relationships. 


Aggression. This adverse effect of maternal deprivation could be 
overcome if the young monkey received extensive and enriched peer group 
experience. While one outcome of peer play is adequate adult sexual be- 
havior, a second is learning to express and experience aggression in socially 
acceptable and effective ways. Aggression seems to run counter to the at- 
tachment motive. However, our subjective experience informs us that the 
opposite of attachment is apathy, not hostility. Anger at a loved one is 
usually expressive of a desire to reestablish the attachment more firmly. 

Aggression is an affective intensification of behavior. An examination 
of the functions of aggression will help us to understand the general role of 
emotions in behavior. Some functions of aggression that have been listed in 
the literature (Washburn & Hamburg, 1966; Lorenz, 1966) include preda- 
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tion RET " 5 z D 
, territorial behavior, dominance behavior, social order, protecting 


Disi us air i and mating behavior. Through its affective intensity, 
ARE S ^ a forceful way to influence the behavior of the others. Since 
E ir ei unctions in the service ofa number of motive systems, e.g. Secu- 
EA ust be understood in terms of the intention of the agent. Aggres- 
d play between males also leads to bonding, and in the absence of 
IDE intent, it also increases the skills of the protagonists (one enjoys 
Ei Se contest and develops attachment to the rival who provided the test). 
hese (1971) provides another view of the close relationship be- 

cen love and aggression. We will examine aggression as an interpersonal 
Movement more fully in Chapter 10. Suffice it to say here that the term ag- 
gression is sometimes associated with hostility or the absence of friendliness, 
at other times it is associated with dominance, rather than hostility; €.8.; 
the person who aggressively tries to take charge of a situation or tries to 


Control another person. mE 

The expression of all motives and emotions depends on socialization 
experiences. In a classic study, Kuo (1931) reared a group of kittens with 
their own mothers, who killed rats in their presence. of these kittens, 85 
Percent killed rats. Another group 9 red with rats as com- 
panions. None of these kittens ever molested any of their rat companions, 
9r any similar rat; in fact, only 16 percent of these kittens grew up to be- 
come cats who killed other varieties of rats. Like sex, aggression can be used 
for constructive or destructive purposes. man sexuality Is pec- 
liarly human, so is human aggression uniqu an. cae spupio iA 
sion (directed toward members of the same Spe ) that results in killing 15 
rare except among rats and humans (Loren? 1966). 
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extreme form of self-protective behavior; the schizophrenic human with- 
draws from most human contact in order to protect himself against ex- 
pected unpleasantness from others. 


Stress adaptation. In addition to finding security through reliance on 
a social agent, the organism also becomes secure through learning to rely 
on its own physiological resources. Psychologists have found that a system 
for adapting to stress is one component of the protection need, and in order 
for this system to function, the infant must be exposed to a certain amount 
of stress stimulation. 

A revealing study on stress adaptation was conducted by Seymour 
Levine (1960), whose primary interest was in investigating the differential 
effects of bodily contact and trauma. To this end, Levine raised three 
groups of infant rats under different conditions of bodily stimulation, from 
the time they were born until they were tested in various stressful environ- 
ments from day 5 on. During the first few days after birth, the animals 
would be taken from their home cages for a certain period, usually 1 hour 
each day, and given one of three kinds of stimulation. The handled animals 
ith by the experimenter; the shocked 
ven an electric shock; and the control 
€ home cage for an hour without addi- 
different experiences, the three groups 
siological, physical, and psychological 
g and unexpected! 
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level and the broken lines the range of values. Source: S. 
Levine, Stimulation in infanc 


1960, p. 86. 


sluggish, rising very slowly after 
t also does not reach the same 
timulated animals do not 
stress effectively. There is 


the non-handled, control group is not only 
the introduction of the stress stimulus, bu 
level of activity. The net effect is that the non-s 
produce enough hormonal activity to fight the 
too little activity too late! 

Related research was c worldwide anthropological sur- 
vey coordinated and reported by Landauer and Whiting (1964). Over 30 
Cultures spanning five continents were surveyed to obtain information 
about the relative prevalence of stressful physical practices during infancy. 
Such practices as inoculation in Western society, tribal marking on the face 
in African societies, binding of limbs in Oriental societies, and circumcision 


onducted in a 
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in Middle Eastern societies were among the kinds of stressful physical 
practices that were catalogued. These various practices were weighted to 
arrive at a cumulative stress index, whose reliability was established. This 
stress index was correlated with two dependent variables, and care was 
taken to control for any other variables—including climate, soil conditions, 
and diet—that could confound the two dependent measures. The depen- 
dent measures were average height of the adult male and age of menarche. 
It was found that the most stressful societies (the upper 25 percent) pro- 
duced males whose average height was two inches taller than the least 
stressful (the lower 25 percent). Similarly, the age of menarche in the most 
stressful society was less than 11 years compared to almost 13 years of age 
for the least stressful society. Early stress produces physiological mecha- 
nisms which lead to earlier maturation and stronger bodies. Levine's rats 
also showed increased body weight and increased somatotropic (growth- 
producing) hormones. Physiological growth and stress adaptation go 
together. 

It is really not surprising that the growth of security requires not only 
learning to rely on the social agent, but also on one's own body. Exposure 
to minimal degrees of stress facilitates the development of a nervous system 


which can cope effectively with stressful, fear-provoking stimulation in 
later life. 


Differentiation of the security motive. 
ferentiated into a variet 


the basic pro 
plessness of the Separated infant" (1974, p. 89). 
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objects. This perceptual differentiation underlies the emergence of the anx- 
iety response to strangers and unfamiliar objects (Wolfensberger-Hassig, 
1974). Hebb (1946) observed that chimpanzees exhibit a strong fear reac- 
tion when other conspecifics were presented to them in unfamiliar ways; for 
example, an anesthetized chimpanzee aroused fear, while a sleeping one 
did not. Hebb (1949) elaborated further that when the chimpanzee is ex- 
posed to information he does not recognize, he becomes more excited—a 
general alarm reaction occurs. Hebb thus gives us an operational definition 
of one kind of perceived danger—danger of the unknown. Unfamiliar 
adults elicit negative reactions in infants, while unfamiliar children elicit 
interest and smiling; a midget elicits prolonged staring. There are also con- 
textual effects. A mask in one situation may lead to a wariness; in another 
(as on a clown), laughter (Sroufe, Walters, & Matas, 1974). Rafman (1974) 
showed that if the stranger is trained to behave like the mother, the infant's 
negative reaction decreases. If, however, an infant does not show fear in the 
absence of the attached person, it may mean that attachment is not well 
developed and this bodes ill for later psychological well-being (Bronson, 
1972). One final fact: The alarm mechanism and its physiological concomi- 
tants is the same in the presence of actual physical danger as it is in unfa- 
miliar situations and in separation anxiety (Campos, 1976; Campos, Emde, 
Gaensbauer, & Henderson, 1975). 

Researchers have also investigated the relationship between fear and 
curiosity. Infants have been shown to detect novelty and discrepancy long 
before they become wary of unfamiliar stimuli (Mussen, Conger & Kagan, 
1974). Small discrepancies from the familiar produce curiosity; large dis- 
crepancies produce fear. Using the mother as a secure base, the infant pro- 
gressively explores and expands his area of the familiar. With this increased 


breadth of perceptual categories, the security system (which began with re- 
toward self-reliance. Thus, Erikson’s move- 


liance on the mother) moves relian 
ment from trust to autonomy can be explained in perceptual terms, as can 
hen we do not have a personal construct 


Kelly’s idea that anxiety occurs w l 
adequate to the particular situation. There are two ways of feeling secure: 
relying on trustworthy others or on a trustworthy self. The security system 


grows out of the attach early and gradual stress 


adaptation. š 
“As the person progresses beyond infancy, anxiety becomes symbo- 
ntually is internalized” (Breger, 1974, 


lized in more complex ways and eve 
p. 89). Just as the base of security expands from the mother to others, so 
does the base of separation anxiety. Eventually this reaches the point where 


anxiety is felt when one faces the prospect of losing group membership or of 
group disapproval. The fear of rejection by others thus comes to supplant 
the fear of abandonment by the mother, and public opinion becomes a 
major force in inducing conformity in behavior. Ultimately, the conditions 


ment system and out of 
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provoking anxiety become so internalized that the individual develops his 
own standards for acceptable behavior. When external obstacles prevent us 
from living up to our standards, anxiety appears. When we have failed to 
meet our own standards, a particular variety of anxiety—guilt—is 
experienced. 


The Mastery Need and the Competence Motive 


Adequate contact and nurturing stimulation is important not only 
for the growth of attachment in its own right, but also for the subsequent 
development of exploratory behavior and instrumental skills. This coin- 
cides exactly with Erikson's claim that the development of trust is required 
for the subsequent development of autonomy (1950). Celia Stendler (1953) 
pointed out that trust is accompanied by the development of a new motive, 
dependence, which can be used effectively to encourage the child to de- 
velop skill, competence, and a certain amount of independence. The child 
is dependent on the mother because she has been dependable; he now 
wishes to please her and remain in her favor. The mother can thus reward 
(through approval) certain acts. For example, if the child exhibits growing 
independence through competence or skill, the mother can show her ap- 
proval by cherishing behavior, reinforcing the development of competence. 

As early as 1917, as an alternative to Freud's libido model, Adler pos- 
tulated the striving motive as the dominant motive in life. Recently, psy- 
chologists have reexamined the human need to master unknown aspects of 
the environment and have found that it is just as important a motive for 
survival as the need for contact. These researchers emphasize that activities 
can be rewarding even in the absence of such primary physiological needs 
as that for sustenence. In his discussion of competence as a motive, Robert 
White (1959, 1963b) describes the joy that infants display when engaged in 
new activities. White sees this as a manifestation of a mastery need, out of 
which competence grows. According to White, the growth of competence 
proceeds along with exploration, manipulation, and play. Through these 
activities, the organism begins to have an effect upon the environment; 
ir. both White (1963) and J. McV. Hunt (1966) speak of an effectance 
motive, 

Hunt (1963, 1966) reviews a number of s 
young animals will play, 
ceptual input without a 
ler and Harlow’s (1957) 


tudies which verify that 
manipulate, explore, and seek new sources of per- 
ny additional incentive. Harlow’s (1950) and But- 
i observations of well fed and well watered monkeys 
revealed amazingly that these primates worked for up to 10 hours disas- 


sembling a six-unit puzzle and still showed "enthusiasm for their work" at 


the end of that time. It would seem that the case for the existence of a mas- 
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tery need, which is later socialized into a competence or effectance motive, 


I$ a strong one. 


Differentiation of the competence motive. We have stated earlier that ex- 
ploration, manipulation, and play are activities important to the develop- 
ment of competence. These activities themselves become differentiated as 
the person develops, provided there is appropriate practice and training. 
Examples of exploration can be found in all investigative activity—includ- 
ing the behavior of the experimental scientist and the inventor. Play activ- 
ity in the child and adult includes sports, games, and creative arts. All 
skilled acts—crafts that range from domestic to industrial and profes- 
sional—are examples of the differentiation of manipulative behavior. 

One well-documented differentiation of the competence motive is the 
need for achievement (n-Ach), which will be discussed at length in Chapter 
9. A person who demonstrates a strong need for achievement fulfills his 
motive through achieving. Not all people are achievers. Some find their 
competence in obtaining status OT material goods, in Machiavellianism 
(having power over others), or in successfully rebelling against the expecta- 


tions of parents and other autho 

Appropriate socialization o 
velopment of that attribute whic 
tendency toward activity, coping, a 
way the competence motive is formulate 


person, depending on social training. One way to € 
ment of competence is to attribute it to the person. Miller and his co-workers 


(1972) tried to teach fifth graders to clean up after themselves. An attribu- 
tion group were told once a day for eight days that they were neat and tidy 
People (neatness was attributed to them). A persuasion group received lec- 
tures on the virtue of neatness. The former group showed much more 
cleaning up than the latter after two weeks. w—— 
Inappropriate socialization in the competence ich = lis- 
couragement of the child's natural tendency to activity—elt er by overin- 
dulgence, overanxiety, excessive domination, or rejection—leads to failure 
to develop skilled behavior. Extremely high standards of achievement, or 
excessive demands, also discourage the child. Lack i See Y E anil 
Various minority group settings—also prevents Eye «pem re 4 
and industry. The search for competence in discourag! he ille 
People takes other forms. Their being able to bully gor: oit others 1 
Sometimes a misguided way of seeking ig npn da D de 
criminal behavior may also fall in this c21°8°) Suc us RM de. d i p 
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achievement. 


rities. 


f the competence motive includes the de- 


h Erikson called industry. Although the 
nd mastery is apparently inherent, the 


d differs widely from person to 
encourage the develop- 


Opportunistic and Non-Opportunistic Species 


The work of ethologists places this mastery behavior into a broader 
context. They distinguish between opportunistic and non-opportunistic 
species. A non-opportunistic species, for example, bees, is high specialized 
and has almost no capacity for adaptation to changing environmental cir- 
cumstances. Opportunistic species, on the other hand, are specialists in 
nonspecialization; they are flexible and show amazing adaptability to en- 
vironmental change. Morris (1964) noted that opportunistic species display 
a restless curiosity and a love for the novel and that their nervous systems 
abhor inactivity. By exploring and sampling they develop ways of adjust- 
ing to environments. Primates, especially humans, are the most opportunis- 
tic of animals. “Exploration and play are crucial parts of the flexible 
primate capacity to adapt to and utilize a variety of environmental oppor- 
tunities” (Breger, 1974, p. 55). 

As we ascend the phylogenetic ladder and instinctive patterns be- 
come less rigid, curiosity and play increase. Throu 


gh these exploratory ac- 
tivities the uncommitted cortex (Hebb, 


1949) becomes committed and 


are built upon old ones; the larger 
ulting edifice. 


The Need for Sensory Variation and the Cognitive Motive 


Play is an important medium for developing competence. 


Figure 5-7 
Source: Courtesy Marian Bernstein. 


motor activity, the need for information seems also to be 


gration of sensori 
f another motive—the desire for knowledge—which we 


the foundation o 
call the cognitive motive. 


Ever since the classical work of the Gestalt psychologists in the first 


quarter of the twentieth century, we have known that there must be sen- 
eneity in stimulus information in order for the per- 


sory variation or heterog 
ceptual field to be articulated. In fact, reduced sensory variation leads to 
serious malfunction in the perceptual system. A number of research find- 


ings integrated by Hebb (1960) points to the inescapable conclusion that 
varied sensory stimulation is necessary for the growth of the nervous sys- 
tem, brain function, and effective perception. This research covers a broad 
area, including the study of sensory deprivation, the effect of varied early 
experience, and curiosity and novelty-discrepancy studies. 


Sensory deprivation and sensory variation. Sensory deprivation occurs 
when external sensory stimulation is reduced from heterogeneity to homo- 
geneity. A dramatic set of observations was first reported by Heron (1961) 
who asked volunteers to spend time in a small room where sensory varja- 
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tion was reduced. The reduced environment is shown in Figure 5-8. Not 
only was the room small, but visual homogeneity was produced by having 
the room essentially devoid of furniture and enclosed by translucent mate- 
rial which allowed only diffuse light to enter. Auditory homogeneity was 
produced by making the chamber soundproof and introducing a steady, 
low-intensity white noise. Kinesthetic and proprioceptive homogeneity was 
maintained by having the subject lie in bed, most of the time, with his 
limbs encased in cardboard cylinders. Food and other biological necessities 
were passed through small partitions when required. The general effect was 
sensory monotony. 

Although subjects were paid $20 a night for participating in the 


Figure 5-8 
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study, most subjects wanted to stop after a day or two because of the ap- 
parently unbearable emotional and cognitive effects. Most of them re- 
ported severe perceptual disturbance, including hallucinatory-like 
phenomena. The perceptual disturbance included not only a distortion in 
sensory perception, but also an interference in higher cognitive function- 
ing. Subjects even made an inordinate number of errors in simple arithme- 
tic problems! 

It was the reduction in stimuli, not their complete absence, which 
produced the undesirable perceptual effects, for if the subject was placed in 
a completely dark room, these effects did not appear (Zubek & MacNeill, 
1967). Only under these conditions of a low, monotonous homogeneity of 
stimulation were the electroencephalograms (brain waves) of subjects ab- 
normal, showing that the electrical activity of the brain was altered 
(Zubek, 1969). 

A certain minimal level of sensory variation is necessary for adequate 
perceptual functioning. Hebb (1960, 1968) concluded that optimal arousal 
of the cortex is necessary for both adequate brain functioning and percep- 
tual learning. Thus, sensory variation is necessary for the socialization of 
the perceptual system. 1 : 

So far we have reported the results of observational studies which 
seem to point to sensory variation as a primitive physiological need. 
Neuropsychological theories also emphasize the necessity and importance 
of sensory variation for adequate brain function. Sokolov (1960) and 
Miller, Galanter, and Pribram (1960) have shown that sensory variation 
results in an alteration of the patterning of brain cortex cell assemblies and 
thus a change in their functional performance. This is possible because at 
birth the cortex of higher animals is quite plastic. 

The plasticity of cortical coding can be seen from other research. 
Hubel and Wiesel (1963) obtained the following data. Two kittens were 
raised from birth under different conditions. The experimental kitten had 
osed while the other kitten had both eyes sutured. When 
he non-experienced eye of the first kitten exhibited less 
er eye of the second kitten. It is as if differential 
experiences in the two eyes are worse than no visual experience for the 
growth of innate perceptual coding abilities. Moreover, Hirsch and Spinelli 
(1970) raised cats with hoods over their eyes which occluded certain direc- 
tional stimuli. The first group’s hood let in only horizontal light while the 
second group was exposed solely to vertical rays. Later testing showed that 
the receptive cortical fields of the first group would only code horizontal 
lines, while those of the second group would only code vertical lines. 

” This work was made possible by the single-cell recording technique 
developed by Hubel and Wiesel (1959). By implanting micro-electrodes in 
single cells of the cerebral cortex, they demonstrated that sensory cells are 


one eye sutured cl 
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transfer learning than eith 
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highly selective in their receptivity or coding. Some cells of the visual cor- 
tex respond only to movement, others only to a boundary. Still others re- 
spond only to a specific color or a specific direction (vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal). 

Hubel and Wiesel's work is the most direct evidence of built-in per- 
ceptual programs. What Hirsch and Spinelli have shown is that these 
built-in programs can indeed be modified by sensory variation. 


Effects of varied early experience on cognition. Research has shown that 
different socialization experiences produce a wide variation in the formu- 
lation of the cognitive motive. A number of studies verify that animals 
reared in a rich sensory environment display superior perceptual discrimi- 
nation and intelligence. 

Most of these studies had their origin in the McGill psychology de- 
partment, under the influence of D. O. Hebb. In one study, Forgus (1954) 
raised three groups of rats, genetically controlled by litter splitting, under 
three different conditions. The control groups were raised in a black box 
with no other objects in the box. Light was admitted only from above. The 
second group, the perceptual group, were raised in a glass cage through 
which they could view a variety of objects and movements. The third 
group, the perceptual-motor group, lived among the objects themselves 
and could traverse them and play with them. The perceptual and percep- 
tual-motor groups were equally skilled when tested on perceptual-discrimi- 
nation (differentiating between a circle and square) and perceptual- 
generalization tasks (recognizing a form even when it was rotated through 
space). They were both vastly superior to the control group. Moreover, on a 
task of problem-solving ability in a complicated multiple-unit maze, the 
two groups were no different from each other and superior to the control 
group. Hebb (1949) had earlier observed that rich environmental stimula- 


tion is an important antecedent of superior intellectual or cognitive 
function. 


Curiosity and novelty discrepancy. As a result of their studies of curiosity 
and exploratory behavior, Berlyne (1960) and Jones (1966) have postulated 
that a need for information exists. Berlyne defines this need as a motiva- 
tional state which predisposes one to engage in activity that leads to the 
acquisition of information. Jones and his collaborators (1961) demon- 
strated that the tendency to seek information increases after the subject has 
been deprived of information. Volunteers were subjected to conditions of 
sensory deprivation for varying periods and then exposed to a number of 
different patterns of colored lights which they could elicit by pressing dif- 
ferent buttons. The results showed that there was a correlation between du- 
ration of deprivation and visual Pattern preference. The longer the 
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deprivation, the more preference was shown for complex, random, unpre- 
dictable patterns of lights over simple, predictable, and redundant pat- 
terns. However, Jones (1964) also found that under conditions of 
non-deprivation, subjects preferred patterns of lights from which they 
could predict a sequence of patterns rather than either random complexity 
or simple alternation of patterns. 

This preference for relative complexity begins in the neonate. Inde- 
pendently (1961a & b), and then with a group of co-workers (1975), Fantz 
found that when given a choice, infants will attend to the more complex of 
two visual stimuli. Preferential attention was measured by the length of 
time the infant would spend looking at one design or another. However, by 
the age of 2 months, infants clearly show a preference for the human face. 
Perhaps there is a relationship between the studies of Fantz and those of 
Jones. The neonate may be like one of Jones’ subjects who is deprived—he 
exists in a state of lack of information. Thus, his preference is for random 
complexity. After sufficient acquisition of information (as a result of per- 
ceptual learning), stable mental schemata are established, which now di- 
rect the future search for information. At 2 months, the infant recognizes 
and prefers the human face. Still later, he prefers the mother's face to other 
human faces. By the time we are adults, all of us have various aesthetic 
preferences, which are perhaps differentiations of these original prefer- 


ences. 

If a preference for the familiar develops, what effect does this have on 
the further search for new information and the growth of knowledge? Em- 
pirical studies suggest that the answer lies in the human s tendency to no- 
tice and seek (preferential attention) patterns which are slightly discrepant 
from the familiar. An attempt to explain this tendency has been made by 
the discrepancy hypothesis, which states that attention will be attracted by 

her than extremely discrepant 


t i lightly discrepant rat 
patterns which are sight aed ee 


or by patterns identical to the original ' 
Milewski & Siqueland, 1975; Kagan, 1971). Hebb (1955) provided a 


neuropsychological parallel for this hypothesis when he contended that the 

organization of the central nervous system directs the search for stimuli 
, 

which are “new, but not so new." 


ionship betw 


There is also a relati een the search for information and 


the trait of creativity. When given a choice between simple and complex 
tasks, people who score higher on tests of ere d will choose the latter. 
Less creative people choose more routine tasks and satiate more rapi dly on 
routine tasks than creative people do on complex tasks (Levin & Brody, 

etite for novel information. In crea- 


19 i le have more app 
66). Creative peop anized that it directs pursuit of 
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The differentiation of the cognitive motive. We have already discussed one 
differentiation of the cognitive motive—namely, the increased novelty- 
seeking behavior of the creative person. The ways in which aesthetic prefer- 
ences differ among individuals is another example. Aesthetic preference it- 
self depends to some degree upon the level of information (knowledge) the 
person already has about the field. People well versed in music prefer more 
varied and complicated music and become quickly satiated with redun- 
dant patterns. 

The seeking of novelty is a relative matter. Some people prefer cer- 
tainty to uncertainty. Novel information can be threatening if it does not 
easily fit into a person's preconceived notions. Other people can tolerate 
uncertainty and indeed may prefer it. Three different ways of seeking and 
organizing information can be posited on the basis of analytical and inte- 
grative thinking. One individual analyzes by reducing everything to de- 
tails; at the other extreme is the person who ignores details and focuses on 
global wholes—the total picture. Somewhere in between is the person who 
analyzes into sufficient detail but can also integrate across these differen- 
tiations into a total picture, a process Lewin described in some detail 
(Chapter 4). 

In the next chapter we will discuss various cognitive styles that have 
been described in the psychological literature. Each of these styles is an ex- 
ample of how the cognitive motive becomes differentiated. One such ex- 
ample is the open/closed mind styles of Rokeach (1960). The open-minded 
person is generally receptive to new information and is usually trying to 
find new or additional meanings from the information that is not yet com- 
prehended (what he does not yet understand). The closed-minded person 
ignores or distorts what he doesn't understand so that new information is 
avoided or falsified into old stereotypes. 


Why Only Four Systems? 


Research on the psychobiology of adaptive behavior in mammals in- 
dicates that the newborn begins life with a minimum set of instinct-like 
need systems whose satisfaction is necessary for survival. All human needs 
seem to fit into these four Systems—contact stimulation, protection from 
danger and excessive stress, manipulation and mastery, and sensory varia- 
tion. Nature itself has provided a structure to organize these need systems, 
but it is experience which modifies them into motive Systems. 


grows out of the need for sensory variation. 


‘The fact that we limit the motive systems to four is not only a logical 
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extension of the need systems, it is also a parsimonious way of systematizing 
the full range of human motivation. Murray's classification of needs con- 
tains about 33 categories (see Chapter 3). Other theorists from the classical 
instinct theorists to Cattell have provided classifications of needs in varying 
numbers. It is our contention that all of the other motives or “needs” can 
be sorted into one of our four systems. The rest of this book tries to support 
this view. Table 5-1 is an attempt to sort a representative sample of Mur- 
ray's needs from the list in Box 3-2 into one of our four motive categories. 


Table 5-1 The Basic Motives 


Murray's Needs as Competence Cognition 


Defined in Box 3-2 Attachment 


abasement x X 
achievement 

affiliation X X 

aggression X or x 
counteraction x 
defendance 
deference 
dominance 
exhibition 
harmavoidance X 
infavoidance 

nurturance x 
order x 
play 

rejection x x 
sentience 

sex 
succorance 
understanding 


Security 


xxx 


xXx 
x 


some of these “needs” become symbols 


t developmental phases. For example, 
ression can be used 
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n the next c 
i ure. 
cally organized into personality struct 
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OVERVIEW 


tes we proposed in Chapter 1 describe personality as a unique or- 
mines its own selection of responses. The perceptual 
f the structural organization of personality. This system 
ives into a hierarchy. The hierarchies themselves are 
|. The perceived "self" is the phenomenological con- 


The postula 
ganization which deter 
system is at the heart o 
organizes the four mot 
unique to each individua 


comitant of this uniqueness. 
Cognitive style is another way of conceptualizing the hierarchical organi- 


zation of personality. Cognitive style is a perceptual pattern which includes in- 
structions about an individual's self-concept, world view, typical instrumental 
responses, and ideals. Six different cognitive styles are described in this 


chapter. 
Motivated behavior has an emotional component. Since motives are 
system, it follows that emotions must also 


processed through the perceptual 
be directed by the perceptual system. Thus, this chapter ends with a cogni- 


tive-perceptual explanation of emotions. 
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As the last chapter emphasized, the viability of the biological orga- 
nism depends upon continuous adaptation to the environment. And in 
order to function adaptively, the organism must seek and find appropriate 
information. We have called the process by which this information is ex- 
tracted and processed perception. Baldwin (1969) has pointed out that in 
principle it is possible to construct laws of perception which relate the stim- 
ulus directly to the response without any mediation by a perceptual 
structure. 

In lower organisms, for example, we can discuss a variety of adaptive 
processes without resorting to the concept of structure. Thus, the root of a 
plant grows toward water. The presence of water inhibits the formation of 
a growth auxin (hormone) in that side of the root closest to the water, so 
that the distant side grows faster and the tip of the root turns toward the 
water. This mechanism is called a tropism. The fledgling herring gull pecks 
at food by a simple reflex system. The face of the parent gull, a red figure 
against a yellow background, stimulates a reflex pecking response in the 
fledgling (Tinbergen & Perdeck, 1950). Similar fixed, innate releasing 
mechanisms have been reported by ethologists for a wide range of animal 
behavior patterns including aggression and mating (Lorenz, 1958; Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt, 1970). 

Reflex and tropism require no developed programs. In addition, the 
sexual behavior of lower animals seems to be entirely controlled by hor- 
monal factors. However, in human beings central mediating processes be- 
come more important than hormones (as, for example, in homosexuality), 
and developed programs are necessary for responses to occur. The cerebral 
cortex has become so dominant in the organization and direction of behav- 
ior that all human motives seem to be directed by conceptual thought 


(Hebb, 1955). Despite some reservations, Baldwin comes to a similar 
conclusion: 


In the case of mature human behavior, however, since it must be 
adapted to a wide variety of rapidly changing circumstances, a general 
cognitive mechanism which represents the distal objects of the environ- 
ment in a reasonably accurate form would obviously be of great functional 
value. Similarly, some kind of guided behavior involving a cognitive feed- 
back mechanism is of clear functional value (1969, p. 331). 


He elaborates: “The advantage of a cognitive theory lies in the fact that the 


postulation of a general cognitive mechanism simplifies the explanation of 


the relationship between the external stimulus and the behavior of the or- 
ganism” (p. 331). 


STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY 


Baldwin's statement implies that the inclusion of a cognitive mechanism in 
a theory of human behavior facilitates understanding and predicting such 
behavior. Our theory of personality advances such a cognitive mechanism, 
which we call the perceptual system. 

Thus the domain of personality structure consists of the four motive 
the perceptual system. We define motive as a func- 
tional relationship between the person and incentives in his environment, 
instructions for which are written in the person's perceptual structure. This 
concept requires a definition of some other terms related to human moti- 
vation. In Chapter 5 we discussed how a motive grows out of a need. Needs 
are biological forerunners of motives. Incentives are objects in the environ- 
ment which have the power to influence the direction of behavior. Incen- 
tives may be positive or negative for each of the four motives. Lewin and 
Murray called these incentives valences and values, respectively. These in- 
centives may also be called goals. Lewin and Murray both referred to goal- 
directed movement as vectors. 

As the human being develops, the perceptual system gives him in- 
structions about each of the motive systems. As the perceptual system itself 
becomes more differentiated, these instructions become more specific. We 
have already seen how the attachment motive becomes differentiated into 
a number of subsets such as succorance, nurturance, deference, affiliation, 
and abasement. (These terms are taken from Murray's list of needs. See 
Table 5-1.) In succorance, the child seeks information about whether or not 
he will obtain what he wants from the parent or other adult. In nurturance 
one person seeks information about how to care for another person. In defer- 
ence the person seeks information about how to establish a subordinate rela- 
tionship with a superior. In affiliation, one seeks information about mutual 
friendly relationships. In abasement, one seeks information about how to 


abase oneself. 
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'The cognitive motive becomes differentiated into understanding, 
order, sentience, and creativity. In understanding, one seeks information 
about the nature of phenomena; in order, about how to classify phenomena; 
in sentience, we seek information that can provide varied and enhanced sen- 
sory experience, and in creativity we seek novel information. 

These four motives and their differentiations are the domain of per- 
sonality structure—that is, they constitute the structural foundation of 
motivated behavior. How these motives become organized into a unique, 


integrated, hierarchical, adaptive whole will depend on the perceptual 
system. 


Perception Organizes Motives 


Perception processes the information which permits goal-directed be- 
havior. How is the perceptual system capable of extracting all this neces- 
sary and useful information? First, the individual is born with certain 
sensory capacities which enable him to extract certain primitive, global 
messages from stimuli which impinge on the senses. For example, the child 
does not have to learn to see light, hear sound, feel a prick, or feel hunger. 
However, a child does have to learn to recognize his mother's face, discrim- 
inate between musical tunes, or identify a particular word. 

Built-in programs code primitive and gross aspects of stimulus cate- 
gories. With experience and learning, these become changed into modified 
programs, which allow for a greater range of perceptual information and 
for more differentiated, more accurate judgment. 

This conceptualization of perception as a developing process from 
built-in to modified programs fits in with Garner's statement that “to per- 
ceive is to know" (1966). Perception is more than just information extrac- 
tion, it is the foundation of all knowledge or cognition. Figure 6-1 diagrams 
the relationship between perception and other cognitive functions such as 
learning and thinking. 

Figure 6-1 suggests that perception directs our entire search for 
knowledge. It is remarkable that this view of perception as fundamental to 
the attainment of knowledge was expressed by Aristotle over 2400 years 
ago, as the following quotation indicates: 


All men by nature desire to know. An indication of this is the delight 
we take in our senses; for even apart from their usefulness they are loved for 
themselves. . . . The reason is that most of all the senses make us know 
and bring to light many differences between things . . . By nature ani- 
mals are born with the faculty of sensation and from sensation memory is 
produced. . . . Now from memory, experience is produced; . . . art (and 
science) arises when from many notions gained by experience, one univer- 


sal judgment about a class of objects is produced. . . .” (Metaphysics, 
Book 1). 


Modifies perception Modifies organism 


of stimulus 
Stimulus — — — — —» Organism — — — — —> Learning — — — —— — Thinking 
Modifies perception Modifies organism 
of stimulus through memory 


The Relationship of Learning and Thinking in the Complex 
Process of Perception. Stimuli possess potential information 
which is extracted by the organism as learning. This learning 
is stored as memory and modifies the organism so that later 
perception of the same stimuli will be different. The process 
of thinking (resulting from previous learning) also modifies 
the organism because new learning occurs; thus the per- 
ception of stimuli is modified. Source: After Forgus and Me- 


lamed, 1976, p. 4. 


Figure 6-1 


6-1 also implies that perception is a superset of cognition, with 
learning, memory, and thinking as subsets. Since perception is also the me- 
diator of the basic motives, we can extend the definition of perception to 
say that perception is the superset of personality organization, with the 


motive systems as subsets. 


Figure 


sumes the motive systems. Until Kelly (1955) postulated his 
it was generally accepted that needs organize the 
direction of perceptions. Kelly theorized that the personal construct system 
guides how events are anticipated and that anticipation channels action 
(see Chapter 4). The goal of action is to fulfill the philosophy contained in 
the personal construct system. Thus, each individual behaves according to 
his own system of construing. Kelly’s theory thus holds that perception or- 
ganizes needs—and indeed all behavior. 

Mancuso (1976), a follower of Kelly, has made Kelly's theory more 
scientifically viable by relating it to current work in information proc- 
essing. Data from this field indicate that what we see in the external world 
is more influenced by preexisting internal schemata (Neisser, 1967) than by 
the “actual” objects we observe. One example of such work is the theoriz- 
ing and research of Erdelyi (Erdelyi, 1974; Erdelyi & Appelbaum, 1973) 
discussed in Chapter 1. In one experiment Jewish students showed an emo- 
tion-tinged response to neutral pictures containing either a Star of David or 
a swastika. The presence of either of these stimuli (by comparison with a 
picture of a window which was used asa control) resulted in a lower rate of 
processing (the subjects recognized fewer pictures containing the stimuli 


Perception sub. 
personal construct theory, 
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when they were asked to tell how many such pictures they had seen). Er- 
delyi interpreted these findings to mean that the presence of emotionally 
charged symbols engaged chronic sets (what Neisser has called preexisting 
internal schemata). These sets directed subjects’ attention to the meanings 
associated with the swastika and Star of David, and thus diverted their at- 
tention from the neutral pictures. 

Why do we not say, however, that the subjects were defending them- 
selves from threatening emotional meanings, as a need — perception the- 
ory would postulate? If that were true, we might expect a lower recognition 
rate for pictures containing the swastika and perhaps a higher than average 
recognition rate for those containing the Star of David. Yet there was ac- 
tually no difference in recognition rate between the two. 

Erdelyi's work dealt with how perception directs the engagement of 
emotions. Perception also directs the engagement of motives. Each person 
formulates his motives differently because different construct systems lead 
to different anticipations. Some people seek attachment through taking 
care of others, some through being taken care of, and still others through a 
combination of the two. Security can be sought through withdrawal or 
through attacking the danger. Experimental evidence of this differentia- 
tion comes from the work of Lazarus, Ericksen, and Fonda (1951). These 
researchers showed that when people are presented with emotionally 
threatening words by means of a tachistoscope, some subjects show a lower 
recognition threshold for these words than for neutral words, while others 
show a higher recognition threshold. 

Competence is also formulated in different symbols. Some seek com- 
petence through achievement, while others seek it through successful affili- 
ation. In one study, Matina Horner (1972) found that female students were 
less interested in achievement than were male students. (This study will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 10.) Horner's findings have been crit- 
icized, however, because she failed to define competence in the same terms 
for both groups; for the female subjects, competence was not achievement, 
but successful affiliation with a male. A female would therefore suspect that 
too much striving for achievement, in the usual male sense, could compro- 
mise her success (competence) as a female. 

In the area of the cognitive motive, some people search for novelty, 
while others search for order. For the former, the goal is some degree of 
change; for the latter, redundancy and routine have high goal value. 


Ekman’s model of a perceptual program. It is one thing to postulate that 
schemata and chronic sets exist, it is another to conceptualize their specif- 
ics. One such attempt is the Facial Affect Program (FAP). Ekman pre- 
sented subjects with a set of facial photographs and asked them to identify 
the emotion displayed in the photograph. Most subjects—even those from 
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different cultures —identified the emotions with a high degree of accuracy 
Ekman suggests that this universality of ability to recognize emotions exists 
because of a Facial Affect Program—that is, an internal mechanism for 
coding emotions into a pattern of facial expression. Figure 6-2 presents a 
diagram which shows the steps involved in the programming of perceptual 
information extracted from facial expressions of emotions. Ekman's (1972) 
model depicts the interplay between inherent and learned determiners of 
perceptual programming. Seeing a happy face not only triggers a visual 
mechanism but also an internal coding mechanism (facial affect program) 
which sends down a “patterned set of neural impulses to facial mus- 
cles . . . triggering a set of muscular movements" (Ekman, 1972, p. 216). 
One recognizes the other's happiness not only through the spatial organiza- 
tion of the other's face but also through empathic kinesthetic sensation 


generated by the facial affect program. 


Personality Structure Has a Hierarchical Organization 

We have just formulated a hypothesis that perception directs the 
seeking for information which engages the motives. It also organizes the 
motives into a hierarchy. The basic motives are not necessarily equally de- 
veloped in all persons. The extent of the development and differentiation of 
a motive depends on the instructions for engaging the motive contained in 
the differentiation of the perceptual system. One person's perceptual sys- 
tem may instruct him to value competence more than attachment, so that 
competence will be at the apex of his hierarchy. Figure 6-3 is an attempt to 
diagram different motive hierarchies by placing the dominant motive at 


the apex of a triangle. 
An hierarchical system, 
movement, a preselected orde 
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Figure 6-2 


Competence Security 


A high achievement person A low achievement person 
“Nothing ventured, “Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained” nothing lost” 
Attachment Cognitive 

High affiliative Curious, seeks excitement 
“Love conquers all” "| want to experience 


everything before | die” 


Figure 6-3 Varieties of Motive Hierarchies. The reader is challenged to 
consider the various motive hierarchies in relation to various 
cognitive styles. People with security as the dominant goal 
may prefer not to accept this challenge. 


scribed in Chapter 4 all offer a central concept to explain this ordering di- 
rection of movement. For Goldstein, Lewin, and Angyal, this ordering is in 
the direction of increased differentiation of the life space; for Kelly it is 
continuing refinement of the personal construct system; for the existential- 
ists the goal of adaptive behavior is continuous extension and amplification 
of meanings. For Adler, the target of movement is a dominant goal, subjec- 
ive and idiosyncratic, that directs personality from the apex of the goal 


An infant is raised in an indulgent environment. The parents express their 
affection by giving him attention, material objects, and approval. His percep- 
tual system associates indulgent treatment with attachment, security, and 
competence. That is, he perceives attachment as provided through what his 
parents give him; likewise security depends on continuous "getting," and 
competence means only being able to insure that he continues to ‘‘get.”’ Get- 
ting" becomes his dominant goal. Once this perceptual set has been incor- 
porated into memory, all subsequent information is only useful to the extent 
that it informs about "getting" or “not getting.” 

A younger sibling is born. The parents now pay equal attention to the 
newborn. The elder experiences this as a deprivation. He is “not getting." He 
responds by misbehaving, manipulating the parents into giving him more at- 


tention. If he manages once again to “get,” this dominant goal will continue to 
direct his behavior. 
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hierarchy. All subordinate goals lead to this final goal of the guiding 
seli-ideal. 

. How are goals mediated? Through the perceptual system, informa- 
tion is organized and direction is given to the other motive systems, in ac- 
elf-ideal. Thus, selective processing of information 


cordance with a guiding s 
hierarchy of values with a dominant final 


allows each person to formulate a 


goal at its peak. 

All behaviors, no matter how outrageous they may seem to external 
y the perceptual hierarchical structure with the 
6-4). Note that the dominant goal which is 
em leads not only to action, but also to 


observers, are organized b 
final goal as its aim (see Figure 
filtered through the perceptual syst 
an affective component in motivated behavior. 

There are varieties of dominant goals. The differentiations of the at- 
for example, can give rise to several possible dominant 
goals—to please others, to be taken care of, to be admired, or to be closely 
affiliated with someone. In each case, the dominant goal becomes the prin- 
cipal director of all goal behavior associated with the attachment motive, 
and the attachment motive itself will be the most prominent and the most 
easily engaged of the four motives. A dominant goal may be a differentia- 
tion of any of the four basic motives (as achievement is a differentiation of 
the competence motive); it may also integrate two or more motives, as 


tachment motive, 
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when a male pursues achievement in order to be more attractive to females 
(combined competence and attachment motive). 


Do we need a construct of "self"? In discussing the hierarchical organi- 
zation of personality, we have used constructs such as dominant goal and 
guiding self-ideal. For many theorists the integrator of personality is the 
self. Thus, Sullivan speaks of a self-system, Rogers of a self-concept, and 
Jung labels the self as the final integration of personality structure. Levy 
(1970) reflects that most perceptual-cognitive theorists have an explicit or 
implicit postulate of a self construct, but do not specify how this self can be 
measured. For this reason, it has so far remained a useful but intuitive con- 
struct only. The difficulty in measuring such a subjective integrator of per- 
sonality could be overcome if we found a way of formulating the integrator 
construct to permit one to subject it to scientific analysis. 

In this chapter, we have taken constructs such as dominant goal or 
guiding self-ideal —also subjective and intuitive concepts—and have tried 
to translate them into the perceptual-structural components of motives. 
When perceptual structure is described in the language of information 
processing, it becomes measurable. One such example of measuring the in- 
formation in cognitive structure is the study of Forgus and DeWolfe (1969) 
described in Chapter 1. In that experiment, the researchers used the infor- 
mation obtained from the contents of hallucinations as a measure of cogni- 
tive structure which could reliably predict future behavior. 

Since we have also described motives in terms of perceptual structure, 
it should be possible to measure motives by measuring the information in 
them. A motive has been defined as a relationship between a person and an 
incentive. The information in the motive, therefore, contains instructions 
about the nature of this relationship, for instance, what security means, 
where it can be found, and how to attain it. An example of how the infor- 
mation in motives can be measured is seen in the way McClelland (1971) 
uses TAT stories to measure the information in the need for achievement (a 
differentiation of the competence motive). McClelland's work is discussed 
in greater detail in Chapter 9. 

In our theory, motives are hierarchically organized. The most domi- 
nant motive has the most differentiated perceptual structure; less differen- 
tiated motives are Progressively less dominant. The uniqueness of an 
individual personality is to be found in its peculiar hierarchical organiza- 
tion of motives, with its own unique perceptual organization which directs 
- This is an operational definition of a unique personality. 


COGNITIVE STYLES 


Cognitive style theory is another way of talking about the hierarchical or- 
ganization of personality. Such an approach to personality tries to explain 
both structure and dynamics. A cognitive style is a perceptual organization 
which includes instructions about an individual's self concept, world view, 
typical instrumental responses, and ideals. It determines his mode and ac- 
curacy of perception, his style of thinking, his goal-directed behavior, his 
personal belief and myth system, and the focus of his attention. It organizes 
his emotional life—what arouses emotions, the kinds of feelings he is likely 
to have, their intensity, and how he copes with emotion. 

The following kinds of cognitive styles, all derived from research on 


perception, have been described. 
1. Sharpeners and Levelers 


Wulf (1922) reported that the memory for perceived figures under- 
goes modifications depending on subjects’ tendencies either to minimize 
the differences between figural elements or to accentuate them. He called 
the former /evelers and the latter, sharpeners. Hebb and Foord (1945) dem- 
onstrated empirically that these modifications result from active memory 
selection and elaboration, not from a passive change in the memory trace. 
Subsequent studies have related these perceptual tendencies to personality. 
Holzman and Gardner (1960) reported that sharpeners are cognitively 
more differentiated. Since they can cope with a wider breadth of stimulus 
categories and are therefore more adaptive, they are not only cognitively 
more articulate, but also seek excitement (a differentiation of the cognitive 
motive) rather than security in the pursuit of their goals. Levelers, who 
have a narrow range of categories, prefer the familiar, are more conforming 
and therefore are dominated by considerations of security. Sharpeners are 
more open to new experience, expend more effort in the pursuit of their 
goals, and react with more emotional intensity. 

While sharpeners probably experience more pleasure, they are also 
more likely to expose themselves to insecurity, anxiety, and personal dan- 
ger. Levelers, while “living the safe life,” have a smaller repertoire of re- 
sponses to stress (a less differentiated perceptual structure in that area) and 


are more vulnerable to the uncertainties of life. 


2. Narrow and Extensive Scanners 


In their study of attention, Gardner and Long (1962a, b) reported a 
difference in the scan patterns (how the eyes move back and forth) of indi- 
viduals attending to a stimulus. Some individuals are wide or extensive scan- 
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ners, while others are narrow scanners. Measuring scanning by photographing 
eye movements or through the subject’s ability to resist the habituating ef- 
fect of repeated perceptual experience, they found that extensive scanners 
have more frequent shifts in eye fixations, scan more of the field, and are 
more resistant to stimulus adaptation. Furthermore, they are more accu- 
rate in their estimation of perceptual dimensions. 

Extensive scanners are also more accurate in the discrimination of 
other information, such as understanding the behavior of others. They are 
also less impulsive and are capable of more enduring motivational effort. 
Since extensive scanners process information more accurately, they cope 
more effectively with anxiety. 


3. Psychological Differentiation 


Witkin and his colleagues (1962) described a third cognitive style, psy- 
chological differentiation. They reported that subjects differed with respect to 
their reliance on visual and bodily cues in the judgment of the vertical di- 
mension. While visual cues were generally dominant, some subjects also 
used bodily cues as well. These more differentiated subjects were referred to 
as field-independent, the others as JSield-dependent. Other researchers have indi- 
cated that this freedom from a restricted perceptual set or modality is part 
of a larger class of organization, namely, the articulation or differentiation 
of the field (Glick, 1968). In general, the less restricted an individual is, the 
more articulate and differentiated will his perceptual discrimination be. 
Thus, set-independent individuals are more accurate and adaptive in their 
perceptions. Since their perceptual structures are more articulated and dif- 
ferentiated, they tend to be more analytical and to have a wider frame of 
reference. Witkin (1976) has found a number of developmental and person- 
ality correlates of this style (see Chapters 7, 8, and 10). 


4. Tolerance/Intolerance for Ambiguity 
(Open versus Closed Mind) 


The holocaust in Nazi Germany prompted psychologists to try 
to understand the aggressors. One early study (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, 
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congruence leads us to make judgments in the context of our personal belief 
systems. Dogmatism is not an either/or property: Tolerance and intoler- 
ance exist on a continuous scale which can be measured. Also, we are more 
tolerant of some things than of others; thus, a person of fundamentalist re- 
ligious beliefs is more tolerant of a backsliding believer than of an atheist 
Belief systems serve a coping function. The person who is afraid to be 
alone and worries about the future seeks the certainty of authoritarianism 
Without explicit leadership and rules (in the face of ambiguity), the "m: 
thoritarian or dogmatic person is unhappy. On the other hand, the open- 
minded person becomes unhappy with doctrinaire or ideological impera- 
tives. Thus, perceptual differentiation determines affect. Rokeach and Kliejunas 
(1972) point out that situational factors interact with cognitive style to de- 


termine the dynamics of behavior. 


5. Cognitive Consistency 


ency has its roots in the cognitive balance theory of 
here is congruence between expectancy and out- 
exists. Heider described a number of bal- 
hich the subject’s expectancy of another’s 


behavior—based on the subject’s estimate of the person—is either con- 
firmed or denied. If I like a person, I expect him to act according to my 
value system. If he does, cognitive balance results. The same occurs if some- 
one I dislike acts contrary to my value system. Rosenberg and Abelson 
(1960) point out that cognitive balance includes an affective component, 
and whether this is positive or negative depends on whether or not the per- 
son is seen as facilitating one’s own goal attainment. 

Festinger (1957) described another agent of cognitive dissonance. 
When a person finds himself behaving in a way contrary to his beliefs 
about himself, cognitive dissonance exists. This discrepant state motivates 
behavior to remove the dissonance. In trying to make this theory more ex- 
plicit, Aronson (1972) has added refinements: (1) dissonance can only occur 
if the discrepancy exists in an area to which the person has made a com- 
mitment (the person has decided to make this an important issue for him- 
self), and (2) other things being equal, the dissonance is resolved in the 
direction of maintaining self-esteem. People differ in where and when they 
perceive dissonance. This individual variation allows Festinger to consider 


cognitive consistency à cognitive style variable. 
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Heider (1958). When t 
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6. Locus of Control 


1975) has devised an internal-external (I/E) scale 
to which an individual attributes causes (locus of 
behavior to internal or external sources. In- 


Rotter (1966, 
which measures the extent 
control) of the results of his own 
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ternally oriented people show more freedom of movement. Since freedom 
of movement depends on the breadth of categories in the person's expec- 
tancy repertoire, it qualifies as a cognitive style construct. As described by 
Phares (1976), for example, internally oriented (high I) people are more re- 
sponsible and achievement oriented. 

If a student fails an examination, he tends to blame himself if he is a 
high internal and to blame external agents or bad luck if he is a high exter- 
nal. Externals are more subject to anxiety and depression (Naditch, Gar- 
gon, & Michael, 1975) while internals are more likely to use denial 
(Lefcourt, Hogg, & Sordoni, 1975; Phares, 1976). In general, which style is 
more appropriate depends upon the goal to which the behavior is directed 
(Rotter, 1975). Prociuk and Lussier (1975) report that this cognitive style 
has generated more research than any other (277 studies in the 1973-74 pe- 
riod alone). 

In order to formulate a more complete description of a cognitive style, 
the following aspects should be included: (1) Every cognitive style must 
have a set of percepts (key cognitive categories); (2) these percepts should 
direct goal-seeking behavior, arouse affect, and provide a set of habitual 
processes (that is, instrumental acts and perceptual selectivity). In Chapter 
11 we will describe ways of measuring cognitive style in this more complete 
way. 


COGNITIVE INFORMATION IN EMOTIONAL AROUSAL 


In our discussions of motives and cognitive styles we repeatedly made refer- 
ence to the affective components of personality structure and implied that 
emotions are directed by perceptual structures. Others have also advanced 
cognitive theories of emotion and provided some empirical evidence for 
this view. Schachter (1964) presented a two-factor theory of emotion which 
states that emotional expression is a joint function of cognitive definition 
and physiological arousal. Schachter and Singer (1962) found that individ- 
uals given adrenalin (physiological arousal) and placed in a humor-pro- 
voking situation (cognitive context) are more likely to express euphoric 
behavior. Similarly, subjects given adrenalin and put in an anger-provok- 
ing situation are more likely to display anger than controls given a placebo. 

In an intriguing application of the two-factor theory, Schachter and 
Latané (1964) performed the following experiments: On the basis of psy- 
chiatric and psychological evaluation, they divided prison inmates into 
criminally sociopathic (antisocial personalities) and non-sociopathic groups. In- 
dividuals in both groups were then given a task of learning a mental maze. 
Without knowing it, all subjects were randomly shocked on certain 
“wrong” choices. The researchers were interested in finding out whether 
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the subjects would learn to avoid the shocked choices on subsequent trials. 
They found that typical avoidance learning occurred for the non-socio- 
pathic group of criminals, but not for the sociopathic group. In agreement 
with common opinion, sociopaths do not learn from experience. In spite of 
punishment, they repeat their mistakes. — 

The experiment was now repeated with another group of sociopaths 
and non-sociopaths, but this time each subject was given adrenalin. The 
result was a drastic reversal of the previous findings. The sociopathic crimi- 
nals exhibited a steep reduction in errors. By contrast, the Ppu Merci 
inmates showed disruption of effective avoidance-learning behavior (see 
Figure 6-5). If we want the sociopath to learn from expenienon we must 
first arouse his emotions. Physical punishment does not arouse t duse 
of the sociopath. However, Schmauk (1970) finde hnt m s a bs 
aroused if the punishment is loss of money rather t E el = ock: is 
suggests an entirely new approach to rehabilitation of criminals, since ap- 


inds of punishment are effective. l 
aa oa M belii ihat one can reduce Schachter’s two-factor the- 
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ory to a one-factor theory—with cognition being the basic determinant. In 
one important study, male subjects were shown photographs of females 
while they wore earphones which were allegedly monitoring their own 
heart rates. This, of course, was not true, since the experimenters arbitrarily 
fed in exaggerated “heart rates" for some of the photographs and not for 
others. The subjects were then asked to rate the attractiveness of the pho- 
tographs. Those photographs monitored with the "exaggerated heart 
rates" were rated as more attractive than others. Even after the subjects 
were debriefed about the nature of the experiment, they still rated these 
photographs as more attractive! 

In a more complicated experiment, Valins and Ray (1967) showed 
that the perception of increased emotional reaction also carries with it sig- 
nificant perceptual information. Subjects were presented with slides of 
snakes in menacing postures. Again, bogus heart rates were fed into the 
subjects' ears. However, for one group of subjects (the experimental group) 
the slide was accompanied by the word “shock” every time the heart rate 
was increased. For another group (the control) this was not the case. It is as 
if the subject in the experimental group could say to himself, *I am not 
afraid of a snake because it was the shock that increased my heart rate." All 
subjects were then asked to express their feelings about snakes. As antici- 
pated, the experimental subjects stated that they were not afraid of snakes 
while the controls said they were. Furthermore, these statements were 
backed up by behavior—the experimental subjects were more willing to 
hold rattlesnakes than the controls. Thus, perceptual information (attrib- 
uting increased heart rate to electric shock rather than fear of snakes) ap- 
pears to be the underlying cause of why and when we feel emotionally 
aroused. 

Lazarus (1966) also presents evidence that cognitive intervention can 
be used to direct or modify emotional states. His notion is that fear, anxi- 
ety, or reaction to stress can be reduced by the introduction of effective 
cognitive intervention. He illustrates this by means of the following experi- 
ment. Subjects were exposed to a film which depicted adolescents having 
deep incisions made into their penises (a ritual in some primitive societies). 
During the viewing of this movie, subjects were concurrently exposed to a 
repeated commentary (auditory) which denied that the incisions were 
painful. This cognitive denial procedure was effective in reducing the au- 
tonomic fear reactions to the fear-provoking situation. In order to be effec- 
tive, however, this denial must precede the film and must be repeated 
throughout the course of the film. In a similar experiment, Lazarus found 
that intellectualization was even more effective than denial in reducing 
anxiety. 

A review of these studies which relate cognition to emotion leads to 
the conclusion that the basic determiner of what we feel is the information 
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that we extract from cues in external stimuli and in our own bodies. That is 
one way in which perception directs emotion. Earlier in this chapter we 
mentioned another way, the chronic sets hypothesis of Erdelyi, which 
states, in essence, that certain internal codes direct us to seek specific emo- 
tional meanings in events. Lazarus himself has found individual differences 
in the response to emotion-arousing information. Some subjects show a 
heightened response to such information while others show a subdued re- 
sponse. The former are called sensitizers, the latter are called repressors. As we 
will discuss in Chapter 9, the sensitizer gives a much more accurate report 
of what is going on in his own body. Such individuals seem to be more in 
touch with their feelings, presumably because they have more differen- 


tiated perceptual categories for dealing with their emotions. 


personality 
development I: 
conception 

to 
preadolescence 


OVERVIEW 


titution provides the underlying foundations of personal- 
enetic, such as the biochemical individu- 
ality of each person. Others have their origin in prenatal experience. The 
growing fetus is influenced by the mother's experiences: by her emotions and 
her intake of food and chemicals, and through the transmission of these chem- 
icals and hormones across the placental mesh between mother and fetus. The 
prenatal environment produces certain predispositions which carry over into 
postnatal life, affecting postnatal temperament and behavior. These tempera- 
mental differences interact with socialization stimulations as the personality of 


the infant unfolds. , iH 
Upon these constitutional foundations, the differentiations of the percep- 

tual system act to become the central organizer of personality development. 
structure, the four basic motives 


Through the differentiations of the perceptual ir c i 
unfold into a unique personality hierarchy. The cognitive motive differentiates, 


through stages similar to those described by Piaget, from ignorance to knowl- 
edge. The attachment motive differentiates from early dependency to affilia- 
tion. The security motive differentiates from early insecurity to courage, and 
the competence motive differentiates from potential capacities to actual 


abilities. . ! . 

The socialization stimulation begins with the parent-child relationship 
and the family climate. It proceeds through sibling relationships, peer relation- 
ships, the school, and other cultural factors. 


i The body cons 
ity. Some constitutional factors are g 
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This chapter deals with the development of the perceptual structure 
of personality that we outlined in Chapter 6. Before we begin our discus- 
sion proper, however, we should point out that conceptions about human 
development have changed over the years. Aristotle considered that the 
sperm contained a fully formed human being of small size which grew toa 
proper size for birth in the womb (see Figure 7-1). In medieval times, the 
child was thought of as a miniature adult who was not different in kind 
from the adult, but would enlarge with time. Since the Enlightenment, the 
nativistic theorists have conceived of development as not much more than 
the maturational unfolding of a genetic predisposition. Although changes 
occur over time, they are predetermined by a genetic clock, not by any en- 
vironmental influences. Freud's model of instinctual stages is not essentially 
different from a maturational model. Development consists of the unfold- 
ing of sexual instincts and the attempts of the ego and superego to modu- 
late the id impulses. For the supporters of the empiricist position, 
development consists of the writing of experience on a tabula rasa, on which 
habit patterns develop according to such laws of learning as contiguity and 
reinforcement. Change is linear and monotonic. Piaget's model, the most 
influential developmental model since Freud, has some similarities to a 
maturational model, but concerns itself more with epistemology than any 


of the others. His theory specifies that cognitive-perceptual changes occur 
during growth. 


PRENATAL FOUNDATIONS 


Human development begins with conception as the fertilized egg, called 
the zygote, begins to grow. 

A single-celled zygote contains 46 chromosomes, half from the sperm 
and half from the egg. These chromosomes are composed of genes (each of 
which is a coding factor) made up of a specific combination of DNA mole- 
cules. This zygote, in 9 months, becomes a newborn infant with billions of 
cells and a vast array of systems, all produced by the genetic code. 


Biochemical Individuality 


Individual differences in personality stem partly from the biochemi- 
cal individuality that is programmed by the genetic code. Williams (1956) 
introduced the concept biochemical individuality to refer to the normal varia- 
tions that exist in the physiological makeup of individuals. Each individual 
has a unique biochemical structure. Such uniqueness can be intimated 
from the large variations in the size of different organs in the newborn. 


Figure 7-1 Aristotle's Concept of the Homunculus Within the Sperm Cell 


__ These structural variations provide a physical basis for potential indi- 
vidual differences in reactions to stress and emotional stimulation. At birth 
infants reveal a wide range of emotional states, partially genetic and par- 
tially the result of prenatal stimulation. In any case, congenital differences 
in. activity level, irritability, and attention span lead to differential caretak- 
ing behavior, which in turn modifies infant behavior (Korner, 1971). Bio- 
chemical individuality influences the development of personality. 

A longitudinal study spanning the first years of life (Thomas, Chess, 
Birch, Hertzig, & Korn, 1971; Thomas & Chess, 1977) lends credence to the 
view that these unique physiological individualities are stable over time. A 
number of reactive categories (temperamental characteristics) were 


Box 7-1 Normal Structural Variations in Endocrine Glands in the 


Newborn 


Pituitary: :es from 350 to 1,000 mg. 

pituitary weg 7 to 20 gm. There is further a 10 to 4 variation in 
thickness of the adrenal cortex. 

Thyroid: weight varies from 8 to 50 gm. 

Parathyroids: weight varies from 50 to 300 gm. Number of lobes vary from 2 to 

12. 

Testes: wei i 40 to 45 gm. 

Ovaries: ah arenes trom 2 to 10 gm. At birth they contain 30,000 to 
400,000 ova! 


Source: After Williams, 1956. 
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consistent from the age of 6 months to 7 years. The categories included: 
adaptability, regularity of rhythm, approach or avoidance of stimuli, activ- 
ity level, attention span, intensity of reactions, positive or negative mood, 
degree of distractibility, and persistence of behavior. These temperamental 
characteristics readily distinguish between infants at 6 months and con- 
tinue to distinguish them at 7 years. 


Prenatal Development 


During prenatal development, a number of principles and factors in- 
fluence the growth of the embryo and fetus. Allport (1955) summarized 
two principles of prenatal development: (1) The principle of “inner secret orga- 
nization.” This principle states that each region of the fetus is destined to 
have its own inner function. If a part of the fetus destined to be the eye is 
surgically transplanted to the back, it will continue to grow into an eye, al- 
though nonfunctional. This finding may explain some birth defects. (2) The 
principle of timing. There is a temporal patterning in prenatal development, 
so that different organs and systems emerge during specific periods. Should 
any damage—mechanical or chemical—occur to the fetus, the kind of ab- 
normality which may develop will depend not so much on the nature of the 
traumatic agent but on when the injury occurs. Brain damage is most likely 
to occur during the first 3 months, while the nervous system is being 
formed. Correspondingly, circulatory and respiratory weaknesses can occur 


as late as the seventh month, the time at which these systems are still com- 
pleting their development. 


Prenatal environment. The placental interchange provides contact 
with the mother’s environment, through osmosis across placental mem- 
branes. The connection is functional, not anatomical. Ashley Montagu 
(1950, 1962) has argued that it is through this neurohumoral system, the 
complex which comprises the integrated nervous and glandular systems, 
that the mother’s reactions may affect the fetus. While some hormones or 
molecules are too big to pass through the placental mesh, many maternal 
molecules do gain access (Windle, 1940). Let us now look at some examples 
of how this neurohumoral functional connection operates. 


Maternal emotions and fetal activity. Hormones related to the mother’s 
emotional state can pass through the placenta to the baby’s bloodstream, 
affecting his state of activity or arousability. Sontag (1958) found that 
when mothers undergo severe emotional reactions there is a more than 
normal increase in the activity of their fetuses. The mothers with the most 
active autonomic (involuntary nervous) systems also have the most active 
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born to mothers who are highly anxious or emotional 


are probably accustomed to the hyperactivity of their own autonomic ner- 
vous systems and this undoubtedly influences postnatal irritability. 


Sontag (1941) has also related prenatal maternal emotional upset to 
rt of this finding, Lakin (1957) found that colic 
bies whose mothers have exhibited strong ten- 
pregnancy. However, these tense mothers 
eding of the newborn, confounding Lakin’s 


fetuses. Thus, infants 


feeding problems. In suppo 
is more likely to occur in bal 
sion and high anxiety during 
continue to be anxious during fe 
interpretation. 


In Figure 5-3, we presented a conditioning model to explain how the 


mother becomes a conditioned stimulus for both feeding behavior and 
emotional behavior. Lakin’s finding provides a clinical verification of the 
hypothesis that negative emotional experiences inhibit the digestive re- 
sponse and influence the onset of colic. 
Sontag (1944) also found the infa 
frequent feedings and are hyperactive. 


nts of upset mothers require more 


fosters succorance and trust, 


rturing the mother 
T tive. Source: Courtesy Marian 


Figure 7-2 Through nu 
he attachment mo 


the origin of t 
Bernstein 
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Nutrition, drugs, and other physical factors. The health and mental devel- 
opment of the neonate is influenced by the mother's diet during pregnancy 
(Tompkins, 1948; Kaplan, 1972). Harrell and his co-workers (1955) fol- 
lowed the development of children whose mothers had been either in a 
diet-enriched or a non-enriched group. At 3 to 4 years, children from diet- 
enriched mothers showed a significantly higher IQ. Studies on the effects of 
poor nutrition should not overlook other variables such as poor living con- 
ditions, inadequate medical care, lack of cognitive stimulation, and sub- 
standard socialization. In addition to the other deficits faced by an 
individual from a socially deprived background, he also suffers from the di- 
rect effect of malnourishment upon his brain. 

Montagu (1962) has warned that a number of different chemical 
agents, among them, nicotine and caffeine, can have harmful effects on the 
fetus. Addictive drugs such as heroin, methadone, and alcohol pass through 
the placenta, so that infants born to addicted mothers exhibit withdrawal 
symptoms (Brazelton, 1970). Helms & Turner (1976) have described a 
malformation syndrome in the infants of alcoholic mothers—a 20% reduc- 
tion in body length, malformed facial features, and subnormal intelligence. 
The effects of some common drugs on the fetus are summarized in Table 
7-1. 

Some of the other physical factors of prenatal development that have 
been shown to influence postnatal development include the relationship 
between the blood types of baby and mother, physical infection in the 
mother, the age of the mother when the baby is born, severity of labor, and 
relative prematurity of the infant. 

In a well controlled investigation, Koch (1964) studied the mental 
and emotional state of three groups of 5- to 6-year-old twins who were born 
at different levels of maturity. Group I weighed under 4% pounds at birth, 
and Group II weighed 4'4 to 5% pounds at birth. A third group, full-term 
controls, were over 5⁄2 pounds at birth. The results indicate that at 5 to 6 
years of age the preemies were still smaller in size and tended to have lower 
IQs. However, those who weighed 4'^ to 5⁄2 pounds were more aggressive, 
intensive, and adult centered. By age 10 the size deficit had been overcome, 
but the average IO of the preemies was still lower than that of full-term 
babies. Somewhere between the ages of 8 and 19, the premature children 
somehow caught up in their mental development but still evidenced emo- 
tional problems. Longitudinal studies such as this one show that human 
development is grounded in an extended period of socialization, is capable 
of great plasticity, can lead to a wide variation in final product, has greater 
freedom of direction, and leaves greater room for error. This extended pe- 
riod of socialization provides room for extensive personality development, 


itself made possible by the great plasticity at birth of the perceptual 
structure. 


Table 7-1 


Effects of Drugs on the Fetus or the Newborn Child 


Drug 
Narcotics 
Morphine 
Heroin 
Methadone 


Barbiturates 
Phenobarbital 
Amytal 
Nembutal 


Ethyl alcohol 


Inhalation anesthetics 
Ether 


Nitrous oxide 


Local anesthetics 
Procaine 
(Novocaine) 


Tranquilizers 
Chlorpromazine 
(Thorazine) 
Meprobamate 
(Equanil, Miltown) 
Librium 
Resperine 


Antimicrobial agents 
Penicillin 
Ampicillin 
Streptomycin 


Aureomycin 
Terramycin 


Antithyroid drugs 


Effect on the Fetus or Newborn 
Depression of fetal respirations. Decreased respon- 
siveness of newborn. Addiction or possible neona- 
tal death. 


All barbiturates and thiobarbiturates cross the pla- 
centa. In usual clinical doses they cause minimal 
fetal depression. With Nembutal, however, there is 
decreased responsiveness and poor sucking ability 
in early neonatal period. 

No neonatal depression. May decrease uterine con- 

tractions. Withdrawal symptoms of twitching, hy- 

perirritability, sweating. Fever in babies born to 
mothers in delirium tremens. 


Crosses placenta rapidly. Depresses infant by direct 
narcotic effect. Does not interfere with oxygena- 


tion. 


depression if concentration of oxygen 


No significant i 
d to mother is adequate. 


administere 


Cross the placenta readily. Central nervous system 
may be depressed in infant by direct drug effect or 
indirectly by causing maternal hypotension if used 
for regional anesthesia (spinal or epidural 


anesthesia). 


No substantial effects on fetus. 
ta; no effects demonstrated so far. 


Crosses placen t 
Nasal congestion, excessive mucus lethargy, de- 
creased activity, bradycardia. 


No unfortunate effects. 


(very rare) in infants whose mothers 


ing loss i i 
Hearing or prolonged periods in early 


have been treated f 

pregnancy. 

ining of deciduous teeth. Inconclusive association 
a ni cataracts. Potential for bone 


ith congenital ; 
a Petardation but not proved to occur in utero. 


uou 


oss the placenta and can re- 


i id drugs cr 
All antithyro! d hypothyroidism. 


sult in fetal goiters an 


al medication on fetus and infant, Mono- 


Source: The effects of obstetric d infai 
graphs A, A Bowes regen effec id Development, 1970, 35, No. 4. (Reprinted in Helms & 


Turner, 1976, p. 48.) 
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THE ESSENCE OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
IS THE ARTICULATION OF THE PERCEPTUAL PROGRAM 


In reviewing some of the traditional developmental models, Breger (1974) 
listed the following stages as necessary to a theory of development which 
does adequate justice to our knowledge of the biology and evolutionary 
history of the human being. Over time, the organism's biology and psychol- 
ogy develop according to the following specifications: 
1. There are stages in development such that progression to succeeding stages will 
be nonoptimal unless previous stages are completed to a specific degree. 


2. Increased differentiation takes place as the organism develops from a single cell to 
an interdependent organ system. Presumably analogous differentiation takes 
place in perceptual structure and the motive systems. 


3. Integration of the differentiated parts is required in order for effective function- 
ing to take place. 


4. Development is unidirectional; it is pointed at the final goal. The completion of 


one stage determines progression to the next. Each stage is the product and 
creator of experience. 


5. There are critical periods in development. Certain stimuli and/or experiences 
must have occurred by a certain age or incomplete development results. For 
example, infant-mother attachment must be established by eleven months or 
it will not be established at all. (Levy, 1937). 


It is our thesis that there is an ordinal stage hierarchy to development. 
As we progress from one stage to the next, perceptual structure becomes 
more differentiated. The articulation of this differentiation includes the es- 
tablishment of communication channels between the differentiated cate- 
gories. This permits the system to operate as an integrated unit. The 
integrated whole develops a definitive structure at some point during its de- 
velopment. The relative articulation of the structure at once establishes 
constraints as well as freedom of movement for future development. A 
more articulated structure has a greater potential for growth precisely be- 
cause both the limits and the freedom of movement are greater. 

Perhaps the most important thing which evolves over these develop- 
mental stages is that the individual builds a characteristically unique pat- 
tern of personality organization. There are a number of variables which 
can influence formation of this individuality: 1) The individual's inherited 
biological constitution (e.g., the physical, physiological and biochemical 
structures); 2) the influence of specific biological conditions which are non- 
genetic but which result from certain kinds of mechanical or chemical con- 
ditions (e.g., pre-natal environment, nutrition during development, and 
other physiological experiences); 3) maturation, developmental changes 
predetermined built-in programs; 4) learning experiences; 5) the particular 
family constellation in the home which includes interaction between the in- 


dividual and family members; 6) peer and other social relationships; and 7) 
the institutional practices of the culture. 
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It is most likely that these seven classes of variables interact in com- 

plex ways to determine the total personality system. For example, the phys- 
ical and intellectual inheritance of the individual can have a decided 
influence on the attitude which his parents hold toward him and the kind 
of status he may receive in comparison with his siblings. These biosocial ef- 
fects in turn influence the kind of activities and skills he pursues. 
. If a bright child is favored by his parents for his intelligence, then he 
1s more likely to pursue intellectual goals to attain recognition, relegating 
other activities to secondary importance. By means of the interaction of 
such variables is laid the foundation of each unique personality. 


Observer 


Microswitches 


Event recorder 


, " isual-preference apparatus used for 
Figure 7.3 Drawing of E eed Mens d infants. Source: Forgus and Me- 
paired compar% ^" Adapted from Fantz, 1961a. 
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THE PERCEPTUAL (INFORMATION-SEEKING) SYSTEM 


The growth of the four motive systems requires that information be ex- 
tracted from stimuli through perception. A number of changes take place 
in the perceptual system as the result of maturation and perceptual learn- 
ing, most notably, acquisition of knowledge, sensorimotor integration, in- 
creased specificity of response, and schemata development. 


Acquisition of Knowledge 


Fantz (1967) has postulated that perceptual development consists of 
acquisition of knowledge, directed by the attentional selectivity of the orga- 
nism. In an experiment on form perception (1961), he shows how knowl- 
edge is acquired. Infants between the ages of 1 and 15 weeks were tested at 
weekly intervals in an apparatus which permitted accurate measurement of 
the infant's preferential attention to one of a pair of stimuli. His apparatus 
is shown in Figure 7-3. Fantz found, in general, that infants spent more 
time looking at the more complex of two designs: 


1. Infants preferred heterogeneous over homogeneous patterns. While no choice 
was revealed between a large triangle or a smaller one, or between a circle and 
a triangle, a checkerboard pattern was preferred over a rectangle of homoge- 
neous color. Moreover there was an age progression toward a preference for 
more heterogeneity. In comparing a horizontally striped pattern with a bulls- 
eye, infants under 2 weeks preferred the former, while older infants shifted 
until there was a marked preference for the bullseye in the 8-weck-old infant. 
. There was a hierarchy of preference for shapes in the 8-weck-old infant. The 
order was human face, printed matter, bullseye, homogeneously colored discs. 
Pattern, rather than color or brightness, seemed to be the important deter- 
miner of preference (see Figure 7-4). 
Form preference has a functional significance. Infants prefer a human face 
over a scrambled face, and scrambled features over an oval which is black at 
the top and reddish at the bottom. The preference for the human face emerges 


at about 8 wecks of age. Clearly, then, perception exerts a directing influence 
on the stage differentiation of the attachment system. 


More direct evidence for the role of experience comes from Fantz's 
comparison of dark-reared with normally reared monkeys. The experimen- 


The Sun Times 
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Figure 7-4 Form Preferences in the 8-week-old infant. 
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rk for varying durations from 1 to 11 weeks. 
ditions for shorter periods of time gen- 
on after a few hours or days in a nor- 


tal groups were raised in the da 
Monkeys reared under these con 


erally exhibited good spatial orientati 
mal environment, as well as the usual interest in patterned objects. Those 


who were left in the dark for longer periods were completely disoriented in 
space upon their first contact with a normal environment: “They bumped 
into things, fell off tables, could not locate objects visually—for all practical 
purposes they were blind" (Fantz, 1961, p. 5). 

In addition to their spatial disorientation, those monkeys who had 
been deprived longest of normal illumination appeared to be more in- 
terested in color, brightness, and size rather than pattern—it took them 


weeks to "learn to see." 


The results of this study illustrate the interaction between maturation 


and learning: Obviously, innate ability cannot be the whole answer, other- 
wise the dark-reared animals would not be so highly disoriented. Finally, a 
learning explanation is not sufficient, since those deprived longest took a 
disproportionately long time to learn to perceive form and space. Evidently 
there is an interaction between maturation and learning so that the 
amount and quality of experience interacts with the time at which the ex- 
perience occurs (critical period) to determine the optimal effectiveness in 


the growth of form perception. 


Bower (1977) points out that the infant already has considerable per- 


ceptual ability at birth. This ability is probably dependent on bodily cues 
such as eye muscle adjustment and movement. Such built-in reactions pri- 
marily serve to increase the amount of information the infant can process. 
Objects become more familiar and the range of cues increases as these 


built-in programs become modified. 


Sensorimotor Integration 
motor integration. An inge- 
illustrates how visuomotor 


h of sensorimotor integration. In this ex- 
raised in the dark for 10 weeks while the 


other group was exposed to the patterned interior of the laboratory from 9 
weeks of age until training began at approximately 10 weeks. The training 
for both groups consisted of 3 hours daily exposure in a motion apparatus, 
in which pairs of kittens were allowed to move through a circular axis as 
depicted in Figure 7-5. While one member (A) of the pair was allowed to 
Move freely, the passive member (P), connected by a yoke to A, would ex- 
Perience the equivalent sensory; but not the same motor, perceptions. After 
a number of daily practices, à crucial test of spatial (depth) diserimimation 
was conducted, using the well-known Gibson-Walk “visual cliff" apparatus 


ment produces sensori 


Perceptual develop 
e ld and Hein (1963) 


nious experiment by He 
equivalence underlies the growt 
periment, one group of kittens was 


Figure 7-5 Apparatus for equating motion and consequent visual feed- 
back for an active moving (A) and a passively moving (P) 
subject. Source: R. Held and A. Hein, 1963, pp. 872-876. 
(Reprinted from Forgus, 1975.) 


(see Figure 7-6). One hundred percent of the active movement group chose 
the appropriate shallow end, the adaptive response, but one-third to one- 
half of the passive group chose the deep side, the maladaptive response. 
The case for active movement in the development of visuomotor integra- 
tion is self-evident from these data. A baby learns through active practice 
to bring his spoonful of food to his mouth rather than all over his face. Held 
and Hein call this practice visual prehension. 


Increased Specificity of Perceptual Response 


Gibson and Gibson (1956) assert that the stimulus contains all the in- 
formation necessary for perception. Perceptual learning produces increased 
specificity; that is, more aspects (features) of the stimulus are perceived. 
Using the “visual cliff,” Gibson and Walk (1960) have shown that depth 
perception starts with a built-in cue which can only operate when either 
the object and/or person is moving (motion parallax). With experience, 
depth can also be perceived when the field is stationary, on the basis of vis- 
ual pattern cues. See Figure 7-6(b). 


Schemata Development 


Kagan (1967, 1970) believes that development leads to the formation 
of schemata. In one experiment, he found that 4-month-old infants pre- 
ferred to look at pictures of human faces which were slightly discrepant 
rather than an undistorted human face. McCall and Kagan (1967) inter- 
pret these data by using the concept of schema. A schema highlights the 
most distinctive elements of an event. A person’s schema for a particular 
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Figure 7-6(b) 


Source: After Gibson and Walk, 1960. Reprinted with 
permission. Copyright 1960, 1961 by Scientific Ameri- 
can, Inc. All rights reserved. Photograph courtesy of Wil- 


liam Vandivert, (Reprinted from Forgus and Melamed, 
1976.) 
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experience will direct his attention whenever he encounters another such 
stimulus. The function of schemata in serving the other systems is quite 
evident. In our example, recognizing the mother's face is important in the 
formation of attachment. 


Developmental Considerations in Cognitive Styles 


_ The studies we have just reviewed were all performed by psycholo- 
gists who hypothesized that learning has a strong influence on perceptual 
development. However, the early pioneers of research on perceptual psy- 
chology, the Gestalt theorists, held the view that perception was innately 
organized. Thus, developmental changes would have to be consistent with 
innate Gestalt principles of organization. An early investigation of this as- 
sertion was carried out in Wulf's (1922) study of the memory for perceived 


forms. 
_ In Wulfs study, subjects wer f 

(live figures). After varying intervals of time, í 
was asked to draw what he remembered seeing. Wulf reports that the re- 
produced forms showed increasing change over time. However, Hebb and 
vith one modification. Each of 


Foord (1945) vali ^ is 
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vironment and therefore have more differentiated sets for processing vari- 
ety or change. 

There is some evidence that an enriched perceptual environment may 
also contribute to the development of extensive scanning. Psychologists 
generally believe that wealthy children have a more enriched perceptual 
environment than poor children (Hunt, 1971). Bruner and Goodman 
(1947) performed a study which compared the ability of children accu- 
rately to assess the diameter of a quarter dollar. They found that both 
wealthy and poor children overestimated the diameter, but poor children 
overestimated much more. Bruner and Goodman felt that this perceptual 
exaggeration was the result of a motivational variable—that is, poor chil- 
dren set higher value on a quarter than did wealthy children. However, it is 
also possible to explain this difference as the result of a perceptual rather 
than a motivational variable; namely, as a difference in cognitive style. In 
studies by Gardner and Long (19622, b), two independent measures of 
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scanning were predictive of the errors children make in estimating the di- 
ameter of a circle. Narrow scanners had a greater error of overestimation, 
Just as did the poor children in the Bruner and Goodman study. Therefore, 
it Seems equally plausible to explain the greater error made by the poor 
children as a consequence of their narrow scanning rather than their 


greater desire for a quarter. 


Another aspect of cognitive style that has been the object of empirical 


research is the reflectivity/impulsivity dimension. Younger children are 
more impulsive and less analytical. Growth brings greater reflectivity and 
more fear of making mistakes (Kagan, 1971). In one study reported by 
Kagan, American children are developmentally more reflective than their 
cultural counterparts. Perhaps this finding is related to the fact that 
American children have higher aspirations for being correct and have more 


failure anxiety. 
Alt (1973), in a study of first- t 


that reflectives use more mature pro 
flectives score as well on the 20-question game as older impulsives. How- 


ever, Adams (1972) found an interaction between age and style variable. 
While at 6 years, reflectives use more mature strategies than impulsives, at 
8 years, this difference no longer exists. At this point the less reflective chil- 
dren have caught up with their more reflective counterparts. In any case, 
by the time children have become more reflective they have more alterna- 


tive hypotheses and use more effective strategies (McKinney, 1973). 
One possible developmental antecedent of reflectivity can be seen ina 
udy, mothers who show more interest in 


study by Campbell (1973). In his st 10 show 
the learning process are likely to have more reflective children. 

i A relationship between parental behavior and psychological differen- 
tiation has also been reported. In a cross-cultural survey, Witkin (1976) as- 
sembled evidence that different methods of child rearing affected this 

ethods were more likely than 
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child-rearing practices to locus of control. He noted that sons with external 
locus of control have parents who are more directive and intruding in the 


tasks they are performing. Cognitive style develops as cognitive structures 
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and experi 
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] tasks. 


THE COGNITIVE MOTIVE: 
FROM IGNORANCE TO KNOWLEDGE 


Stages of Cognitive Development 


Developmental theorists have hypothesized that cognition grows with 
maturation, training, and experience. The growth follows a sequence: 


L. There is little if any cognitive organization at birth. Piaget (1952) describes 
this first stage as the stage of sensorimotor intelligence. It is characterized by an 
absence of inferences and by direct responses to stimuli. Werner (1957) noted a 
similar quality which he called a global response, characterized by its concrete 
and undifferentiated nature. As we discussed earlier, Kagan (1970) has dem- 
onstrated a difference between the impulsive attention to a stimulus at this age 
and the reflective attention that occurs at later ages. Hebb and his associates 
have collected an impressive body of evidence to indicate that perceptual 
learning enables the organism to develop from sensory domination to central me- 
diation (Hebb, 1960; Forgus & Melamed, 1976). 

2. As development proceeds, processing of information changes. It becomes more 
differentiated, articulated, and hierarchically integrated (Witkin, 1976). More 
cognitive categories develop. For Bruner (1964), this differentiation goes 
through an iconic phase, during which the stimulus is represented by an image 
and hence the organism is less stimulus dominated. More choices become 
available. For Piaget, representation in this stage is still quite limited. He calls 
this the preoperational stage. 

3. When the child has amassed and integrated enough images, a third stage 
emerges, which Piaget calls the stage of concrete operations. As an active manipu- 

lator of information, the child now assimilates information into existing sche- 
mata. Since new learning is now filtered through existing percepts, the pursuit 
of knowledge becomes a motive in its own right. However, the child must also 
accommodate to the environment; that is, modify his own rcactions as the 
conditions and demands of the environment shift. Thus, cognitive growth be- 
comes a balance between assimilation and accommodation. As this balance is 
achieved, the focus of attention moves away from centering on self to decenter- 
ing—reorganizing what one encounters into different patterns. Piaget speaks of 
the objectivity of the external world as being conserved. One indication of this is 
that the child recognizes that even though volume remains the same shape 
may change. Thus he presumably understands the relationship between form, 
mass, and other dimensions, 

. Eventually, the child is able to manipulate symbols, a stage Piaget calls formal 


operations. The formal principles of mathematics and syllogistic reasoning are 
examples of formal operations, 


Taken in toto, these four Stages indicate that the newborn’s global 
cognitive structure becomes systematically more differentiated with devel- 
opment. Humans have the capacity for cognitive growth. Through adequate 
environmental stimulation and training, which feeds the need for sensory 
variation, the cognitive motive emerges and cognitive ability grows. In 
Chapter 5 we reviewed the findings of researchers to the effect that 
enriched early environment facilitates the differen 
of cognitive ability and that restricted environmen 
example, Forgus, 1954). 


tiation and integration 
t does the opposite (for 
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Piaget's model shows us how differentiation proceeds through four 
cognitive stages as a result of maturation. Bryant (1974), however, has 
claimed that this development can be slowed down or speeded up as the 
result of training and appropriate experience. 

For Piaget (1964), development takes place in a phylogenetic per- 
spective. Evolution involves the acquisition of a hereditary endowment, 
providing the individual with physiological and behavioral structures 
which direct and organize development and learning. Interaction between 
genetic endowment and the common environment (shared by the whole species) 
determines development—which is the emergence of new (cognitive) struc- 
tures as the organism adapts to the common environment. These new 
structures are primarily maturational: They provide a knowledge about 
the environment which all members of the species share, such as the ability 
to see relationships at the appropriate developmental stage. In possession of 
these general maturational structures, the individual can now learn, as he 
encounters idiosyncratic aspects of his environment. — . 

For Piaget, learning is perceptual learning. In applying Piaget's theory 
to the nature-nurture controversy, Furth (1974) clarified the relationship 
between learning and maturation. He concluded that maturational effects 
determine what kind of learning can take place. " 

Box 7-2 presents a condensed version of Piaget's stages of cognitive 
development. His system has attracted both followers and detractors. 
While there may be inaccuracies in the theory, it is the most comprehensive 
and systematic theory of cognitive development available. 


THE ATTACHMENT MOTIVE: FROM DEPENDENCE TO AFFILIATION 


Stages in the Growth of Attachment 


Ainsworth (1964), following Bowlby's pioneer work on the growth of 
mother-infant affection, attempted to establish stages in the development 
of attachment motive by observing mother-infant interaction at biweekly 
intervals between the ages of 2 to 15 months. From her observations one 
can extract the following stages: 


1. The first stage, which emerges during the first 8 weeks, consists of undiscrimi- 
f nating responsiveness to other people. . l 
2. The second stage, which begins between 8 and 12 weeks, is characterized by 


E ; siveness to the mother, although there is still some respon- 
viet i quM De social smile, an index of attachment (Gerwitz, 1965; 
Tautermarova, 1973) emerges. Ainsworth used the baby's crying at the 
mother's departure as the primary criterion that attachment was present. This 
stage is firmly established by the time the infant is 6 months old. 


3. During the third stage, at about 7 months of age, the child clearly prefers his 
mother and does not respond to other people. This positive attachment is evi- 
denced by a vocalizing and grecting gesture. At this point the infant has devel- 
oped an attitude of dependence toward the mother. 

4. The fourth stage, at about 9 months, is characterized by positive attachment 
to family members, such as siblings and father. Strong preference is evident in 
the enthusiastic greeting of siblings, versus anxiety in the presence of strangers 
(stranger-anxiety). However, Ainsworth (1973) has subsequently concluded that 
so-called stranger-anxiety is more a case of reacting to an unfamiliar pattern 
with excitement. If strangers behave like parents, the infant does not show 
stranger-anxiety. Moreover strange children do not elicit the anxious response. 


Smiling is an early form of communication (Bower, 1977), at first in 
response to any face, and after 8 weeks, in response to the preferred face of 
the mother (Fantz, 1961). The critical age period of 7 to 9 months has been 
verified by the clinical work of Levy (1937). He describes a condition, affect 
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separation. Infants who received adequate mothering during infancy but 
were separated from the mother at age 8 months, because of illness or some 
other crisis, revealed antisocial behavior which began with attention-get- 
ting behavior and progressed, if deprivation continued, to flattened affect. 
If the deprivation started at 1 to 4 years of age, the children often compen- 
sated by stealing and lying. These antisocial tendencies may at times be 
disguised by a superficial friendliness without real attachment. 

There is evidence that other aspects of maternal behavior are related 
to attachment. Beckwith (1972) found that infants are most socially re- 
sponsive to mothers who are attentive and respond quickly to the infant's 
signals, and who allow the infant free expression of impulse and explor- 
atory behavior. Bell and Ainsworth (1972) reported that such maternal be- 
havior leads to a more rapid decline in the frequency and severity of crying 
during the first year of life. During the first year it seems impossible to spoil 
the child by giving him attention; on the contrary, abundant mothering at 
this time prevents bad behavior habits in the child. Mothers who give im- 
mediate attention to crying babies produce babies who cry less, contrary to 
reinforcement theory. 

Rheingold (1956) showed that the effects of maternal deprivation can 
be overcome by intensive mothering. She worked with 16 six-month-old 
infants living in an institution where they were cared for by many volun- 
teer workers. Half of the children were given special treatment: they were 
exposed to a substitute mother (Harriet Rheingold herself) for 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week, for 8 weeks. During that time she took care of their 
needs (bathing and diapering) and also provided social stimulation (play- 
ing with and smiling at them). The social responsiveness of the treated 
group increased markedly, not only toward Miss Rheingold, but also to- 
ward others. Thus, generalization of the attachment motive occurred. 
There was no such increase in social responsiveness in the control group 
during the 8-week period. Harlow (1971) showed that the effects of mater- 
nal deprivation can also be remedied by peer contact. 


THE SECURITY MOTIVE: FROM FEAR TO COURAGE 


Security develops out of the mother’s appropriate caretaking and out of the 
infant’s opportunities to master stress successfully, using his own resources. 


Maternal Caretaking Variables 


Yarrow (1963) studied the effects of three classes of maternal vari- 
ables. The way these were measured is indicated in Box 7-3. The maternal 
care variables which show the most consistently high correlation with 


Box 7-3. Maternal Care Variables Catalogued by Yarrow (1963) 


A. Variables dealing with need gratification and tension reduction: 

1. Amount of physical contact, which was measured in terms of the 
amount of time during the day and the number of different situations 
that the child was held by the mother. 

2. Immediacy of response to the infant's expressed needs, which was a 
simple measure of how quickly the mother responded to the child's 


expressed needs with appropriate need-reduction activities. 
3. Degree of soothing, which was à measure of the extent to which the 
mother's response to the infant was effective in reducing tension. 
4. Physical involvement, or closeness, which was a rating of the charac- 
teristic way in which the mother held the child—the degree of close- 
ness to the body, and extent to which her manner of holding the child 


represented an adaptation to the child's characteristics and rhythms. 

and conditions for learning: 

h was the amount of maternal stimula- 
tion that was oriented toward developmental progress; also the ex- 
tent to which the environment provided the appropriate materials. 

2. Social stimulation, which was the amount of stimulation oriented to- 
ward eliciting social responsiveness, 
social interaction with the child. ; 

3. Communications stimulation, à measure of the extent to which the in- 
fant's attempts to express his needs by vocalization or physical activ- 
ity were encouraged and facilitated by the mother. : 

4. Stimulus adaptation, which was rated in terms of the extent to which 
materials and experiences given to the infant were adapted to his in- 
dividual capacities and progress. 

5. Positive-affective expression, which was an account of the frequency 
and intensity of expression of positive feelings by the mother, father, 
and others in the environment. 

C. Variables involved with affectional interchange (emotional inter- 
change) between mother and infant: 

1. Individualization, 4 measure of the extent of maternal awareness of 

cteristics and sensitivities of the child, as deter- 
adaptation toward the child's individual character- 
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havior, however, is affected by all of the subcategories in the three major 
variables. Not only the amount but also the quality of the stimulation 
given by a caretaker is an important determiner of developmental progress. 

We can conclude from Yarrow's study that an infant needs to feel 
trust and security to be able to explore his environment. All three classes of 
maternal care variables determine the growth of dependence and trust. He 
must also be able to cope with stress so that he can handle certain threaten- 
ing events when he later begins to explore. Yarrow's study shows that need 
gratification, tension reduction, and affectional interchange facilitate the 
infant’s ability to handle stress. 


Infant Stimulation, Resistance to Stress, 
and Rate of Growth 


Yarrow’s study does not relate such variables as physical contact and 
involvement to the infant’s ability to cope with stress. A related study that 
we examined in Chapter 5 found that ability to cope with stress in young 
rats was closely related to the amount of stimulation, whether handling or 
shock stimuli, to which the infant rats had been exposed (Levine, 1962). 
The prolongation of stress response in non-stimulated animals can have se- 
verely damaging consequences; stomach ulcers, increased susceptibility to 
infection, and eventually death due to adrenal exhaustion (Levine, 1962). 

There were other findings in Levine’s study. Non-stimulated animals 
have retarded rates of growth because of lower output of somatotropic 
(growth) hormones. Levine also investigated the question of whether there 
are critical periods during which infant stimulation is most effective. In one 
such study, infant rats were handled daily during three different age peri- 
ods: (a) 2 to 6 days; (b) 6 to 9 days; and (c) 10 to 13 days. Only animals who 
received handling during the first period showed any evidence that they 
were capable of appropriate adaptive reactions in the presence of stress. 
Levine’s findings on the importance of infant stimulation have been sup- 
ported by others (Dennenberg & Karras, 1959; Werboff & Havlena, 1964; 
Weininger, 1956). The importance of infant stimulation, especially early in 
life, receives support from work on human infants reported by anthropolo- 
gists. We already noted Landauer and Whiting’s study (1964), which cor- 
roborated Levine’s findings in a cross-cultural study of 36 societies that 
stressed infants. Two of the stressing practices were the most reliable: (1) 
Piercing of nose, lips, or ears; circumcision, inoculation, or scarification; (2) 
molding (stretching the arms or legs or shaping the head). In societies using 
these practices the mean heights of adult males was 65.18” as opposed to 
62.9” for societies which avoided them. The mean difference was statisti- 
cally significant (p < .002). 


Anxiety and the Motive Systems 


" We have examined two ways in which we become secure: through 
ye in the caretaker and through trust in one's own competence. Anxiety 
$ experienced whenever the previously trusted becomes unreliable. A 


threat to the attachment motive produces separation anxiety. A threat to the 
the familiar, also pro- 


cognitive motive, such as a marked discrepancy from 
duces anxiety, strangeness-anxiely. A threat to the competence motive, such 
as a cue which forecasts a verification of self-doubt, leads to failure-anxiely. A 
threat to the security motive, such as pain, produces harm-anxiely. Each mo- 
tive system influences the others. The attachment motive leads to a desire 
to please the parent. Parental disapproval may then represent a threat to 
the child. Thus, behavior growing out of one motive system becomes im- 
portant in another. The non-confirmation of any motive is a threat which 
sets into motion appropriate affective responses. The security motive main- 
tains all the motive systems through the mechanism of anxiety, which sets 
safeguarding behavior into motion. Anxiety is experienced when the di- 
rection of the guiding self-ideal is violated (Arnold, 1960). Courage is the 
willingness to risk harm because another motive, more consistent with the 


guiding self-ideal, takes priority over the security motive. 


THE COMPETENCE MOTIVE: FROM INADEQUACY TO COMPETENCE 


annot occur without the 
d security. Dependency (attachment motive) 


on of the environment even in the face 
why mother's kiss has magic healing 


The development of the competence motive c 
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of distressing experience. That is 
power. 


From Dependence to Independence 


" Celia Stendler (1953) discusses the progression from dependence to 
independence. When dependency is established, the child will actively try 


to please the mother. Stendler points out further that children who have 
weak dependency motives have inadequate social skills because they have 
not learned to seek the approval of others. She warns, however, that in cul- 


tures which emphasize independence, the need for a stage of dependence is 
e dependency is established, the ease with 


not always recognized. Onc 

Which independence emerges depends on how the parent reacts to the de- 
pendency motive. Five misuses of the dependency motive have been noted 
by Stendler: 
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Figure 7-9 The security provided by the familiar mother facilitates cou- 
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rageous behavior. Source: Courtesy Marian Bernstein 


- Impatient parental expectation. When the child is required to become independent 


too quickly, adequate dependency and trust do not occur. Individuals so 
raised later exhibit apparent independence, hiding an underlying fear and re- 
sentment of authority. Because they do not trust, they constrict their emotions, 
are afraid to love or depend on others, fear that they are not loved, and may 
develop obsessive-compulsive rituals as a “smokescreen” to control the anxiety 
they feel about being unlovable. Since their attempts to depend were rejected, 
they develop counterdependency, a fear and avoidance of depending on others. 


- Neglect. A second negative effect results when the child receives insufficient 


care as when the mother is inconsistent, emotionally ill, or unprepared for 
maternal responsibility, or if a new baby comes too early. To compensate for 
this felt deprivation the child may become overattached to any person that offers 
attention. 


- Overprotection. A third undesirable outcome results when the child is kept de- 


pendent for too long a period—frequently because the mother is overanxious, 
overprotective, or oversolicitious. Such a child has insufficient independence 
training and does not have the opportunity to practice or learn self-reliance. 
The child therefore exhibits a lack of confidence. 

Withdrawal of love. A fourth undesirable effect exists when the mother exploits a 
strong dependency motive in disciplining or punishing her child (Sears, Mac- 
coby, & Levin, 1957). If a strong dependency motive has been nurtured and 
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the parent subsequently uses withdrawal of love to discipline the child, the de- 
pendency motive is frustrated. This sequence of events leads to distrust and 
the development of techniques for dominating others by manipulating emo- 
tions. Extremes of such patterns are seen in the Aysterical personality. 

5. Rejection. Outright dislike of the child, cruel treatment and frustration of the 
child’s attempt to find satisfactory dependence lead to hostility and embitter- 
ment. The child may develop an antisocial personality; others will be enemies, 


not objects for attachment. 

Dependency can, of course, be used to socialize desirable attributes. 
Gerwitz and Baer (1958) found that children over the age of 1 year are 
willing to work harder for social approval when deprived of adult com- 
pany. In this case, dependency actually helps them become more 
competent. 

Arsenian (1943) has outlined one way to facilitate a smooth transition 
from dependence to independence. On the first day a child comes to nur- 
sery school, it is helpful for the mother to remain in school all day so that 
the child can quickly adapt to the new environment. If the mother does not 
Stay, it takes longer for the child to overcome separation anxiety and adapt 
to the school situation. Ársenian also notes that the crucial variable is 
whether the mother is present on that first day. If so, the child easily devel- 
ops independence and profits much more from the experience than the 


child who has not made the transition. 


Optimal balance between care and respect. Carol Davis (1966) formulated 
a child-rearing model based on a longitudinal study of individuals from 
their early childhood to adulthood (30 months to 25 years). She empha- 


sized the importance of striking a balance between caring for the child's 
needs and respecting his ability to grow. Observance of this optimal 
care /respect balance produces a reci 


procal balance between dependence and 
self-confidence as indicated in Table 7-2. 


Table 7-2 The Relationship Between Reciprocal Trust and Balanced 


Emancipation 
are and respect effects a balance be- 


A balance between C : 
tween reliance (dependence) and self-confidence 


Dependent Variables 


The child RELIES 
(depends) 
on the parent 
The child develops 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 
as he emerges 


Independent Variables 


The parent CARES for 
the child > 


The parent RESPECTS 
the child's ability -> 
and desire for growth 


Source: After Davis, 1966. 
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There are four patterns of imbalance between care and respect, which 
produce various kinds of maladjustment in the development of 
independence: 


l. The pampered child. When the parent has overprotected the child and in so 
doing discouraged him from relying on his own resources, the child lcarns to 
be overdependent and distrusts his own abilities. Such an individual can be a 
model child, compliant with parental wishes, even do well in grade school, 
only to run into trouble during college when competence, independence, and 
other demands of adolescence produce more stress. 


2. The rebel. In this pattern the parent has again cared too much for the child, at 
the expense of not showing him enough respect. Unlike the previous situation, 
the child has not "given in" to parental control but has rebelled instead. The 
counteraction takes the form of a false independence, which actually hides an 
underlying lack of self-confidence. Since the child fears the negative conse- 
quences of dependency, he exhibits an exaggerated concern with "indepen- 
dence," all the while being overly sensitive to the parent's messages. 


3. The neglected child. In this situation the parent gives too little care and shows a 
false respect, which probably emanates from the parent’s own self-concern. 
The result is that the child becomes counterdependent—that is, he denies the need 
for parental care. This individual may become too concerned with being self- 
reliant. Dependence/independence conflicts occur later when the challenge of 
adolescent-adult intimacy emerges. These individuals seek intimacy with more 
than one person, often becoming overattached to inappropriate objects. 


4. The overdependent child. This individual counteracts parental neglect or overam- 
bitious demands by becoming overdependent, clinging to a dependent way of 
acting and refusing to become independent. 


Play and Experience in the Development of Competence 


Hunt (1960) and White (1963) have both pointed out that the com- 
petence motive develops out of the child’s need to master his environment. 
An important factor influencing the growth of competence is the amount 
and kinds of opportunity for exploring and manipulating the environment. 
Opportunity presents itself first through the quality of the parent-child in- 
teraction; second, through the amount of achievement-stimulation in the 
home (such as the kind of play material); third, the quality of social play; 
and fourth, the quality of formal education (school). Abundant research 
shows that early enrichment of the environment leads to superior abilities, 
as measured by tests of perceptual discrimination and problem-solving 
ability (Hebb, 1960; Forgus & Melamed, 1976; Fiske & Maddi, 1961). In 
play, the child exercises his imagination, rehearses various social roles, and 
practices the art of mastery. Play is not only the exercise of executive abili- 
ties, it is also practice in symbolizing. Rather than accommodation to reality, it 
assimilates reality to the needs of the self (Piaget & Inhelder, 1969). For Pia- 
get, intelligence requires both accommodation and assimilation. Piaget 
calls this balance between two complementary poles, equilibration. 


- In play, the child ass 
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The purpose of education is to create competence, not only in aca- 
demic achievement, but also in knowledge, values, skills, attitudes, and 
feelings, all of which facilitate mastery of the process of learning (Grams, 
1966). However, the quality of the school may be less important than its 
social climate. Coleman and his colleagues (1966) studied 600,000 school- 
children of diverse backgrounds and found that the most important vari- 
able in determining test scores of intellect and other skills was the social 
class composition of the school. Middle-class schools produced more high 
achievers than lower-class schools. Even poor children who attended mid- 
dle-class schools become higher achievers. School facilities, class size, 
teacher skill, and expenditure per pupil make little or no difference. The 
peer experience and/or teacher expectancies seemed the crucial variables. 
Coleman’s work has been critiqued and extended by Mosteller and Moyn- 


ihan (1972). 


S ON THE MOTIVE SYSTEMS 


In addition to the influence of the primary caretaker on the child, there are 
other important socializing influences. They include family climate, sibling 


constellation, peer relationships, and as we just mentioned, educational 
and cultural influences. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


Family Climate 

re in one family may be very different from 

that in another, even though both may be of the same culture and socioeco- 

> : , : 

nomic status. The components of and contributors to this atmosphere in- 

clude parent-parent interaction (an introduction to the way humans treat 

one another), parental values (information about what is desirable and un- 

> 

desirable), child-rearing techniques used by the parents (what arouses par- 

> he parental personalities 


ents and what they reward and punish), and t x 
(affectionate parents, cold and stern parents, or even psychotic parents). 


Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) presented a classic study on child-rear- 
ing practices and their effect on children. They compared middle-class U.S. 


families to other less puritanical cultures and found that U.S. children were 


The emotional atmosphe 
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more likely to be constricted and have problems connected with sexual be- 
havior. Inconsistent parental reaction to aggressive behavior is likely to 
produce an increase in aggressive behavior, and inconsistent nurturance 
leads to extreme emotional dependence. In an extensive study of the effect 
of home environment on nursery school children, Baldwin (1949) distin- 
guished between a democratic home atmosphere (permissive, avoided ar- 
bitrary decisions, much verbal contact between parent and child) and a 
controlled home atmosphere (authoritarian restriction of behavior). Chil- 
dren from a democratic environment were more active, competitive, crea- 
tive, original, aggressive, playful, and nonconforming. Children from 
authoritarian homes were more quiet, conforming, and nonresistant. Curi- 
osity and originality were restricted. 

The effect of fathers has been investigated in several studies. Radin 
(1973) found that when fathers were restrictive and simultaneously de- 
manded high intellectual achievement from their offspring, the sons ac- 
tually had lower IQ test scores. Allowing children to expand freely 
facilitates the growth of competence. McClelland and his associates (1953) 
found that high-achieving males had warm relationships with their own fa- 
thers. On the other hand, deviant behavior in children has been associated 
with weak fathers who could not discipline (Alkire, 1972). Santrock (1972) 
found that absence of the father (as a result of divorce or death) impaired 
cognitive achievement in boys. In the case of divorce, the effect was most 
marked when the parents separated before the child was 2 years old. The 
death of the father had its greatest effect when the child was 6 to 9 years 
old. 


Sibling Constellation 


Order of birth, number of siblings, age differences between them, 
gender differences, and sibling interrelationships all affect personality. 
Schachter (1959) found that first-borns tend to be more dependent, anx- 
ious, and tradition-conserving. However, they are less conforming when 
they face a challenge to their achievement motive (Rhine, 1968). 

Of course, all of the variables of the sibling constellation interact. 
Bigner (1972) found that sex role preference in younger siblings was con- 
cordant with the sex of the older sibling. Thus males with older sisters are 
more likely to exhibit homosexual inclinations, sexual repugnance, and 
avoidance of sex than males with older brothers (Kahn, Mahrer, & Born- 
stein, 1972). 


Peer Relationships 


Peer modeling becomes increasingly important as the child grows 
older, and peer behaviors that win status are almost certain to be imitated. 
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zi U.S., boys tend to become more aggressive as they spend more time 
ier peers during middle childhood. Girls—even if they were aggressive to 
Wil. with —become less aggressive, in imitation of their peers (Bandura & 
Walters, 1963). Bronfenbrenner (1970) reviews data which shows that the 
importance of peers as socializers increases with age and also increases in 
Societies in which parents spend less and less time with their children. 
Bronfenbrenner expresses alarm at this development; the young become 
inadequately socialized, failing to learn the traditions and wisdom of the 
elders, rejecting elders and receiving their values only from peers. 


School and Cultural Influences 


an important socializing institu- 


School is intended by society to be 
ks is open to question (Coleman, 


tion. How well schools carry out their tas 
1966; Silberman, 1970). Teachers are meant to be models of adult behav- 


lor; textbook and course material also present pre-packaged opinions about 
various issues. However, schools designed for middle-class children, taught 


by middle-class teachers, seem to have little relevance to the lives of inner- 


city minority groups. 

Cultural values and institutions help form the child’s social world. 
Indirectly, they influence child-rearing methods, provide values from 
which one can select, define gender roles, and provide cognitions and pre- 
cepts that may later become unquestioned beliefs. Bronfenbrenner (1970) 
has shown some of these differential effects in his comparison of U.S. and 
Soviet children. Young ‘Americans tend to be more competitive and indi- 
vidualistic but less cooperative than young Russians. This probably reflects 
the fact that the Soviet Union is still largely a traditional society with au- 


thoritarian values. 


development 

of personality Ii: 
preadolescence 
to 

old age 


OVERVIEW 


nues, a self emerges. The self is an aspect of 


perceptual structure which consists of operational instructions for the pursuit 
of the motives. These operational instructions are codified into a cognitive 
blueprint (life style). One example of how the self organizes personality can be 
seen in studies that correlate self-esteem with behavior. 

During succeeding developmental stages, the symbols of the motives 
change. In preadolescence the child pursues competence through industrious 
activity. He confirms his gender identification as he pursues cognition. He 
begins to affiliate more with peers, becoming more secure both through his 
recently acquired skills and his attachments. 

; The differentiation of motives in adolescence centers around the issue of 
identity, which influences how the motives are pursued. Peer acceptance and 


Sexuality become differentiations of attachment. In adulthood, the symbols 
relative decline in function that ac- 


Shift to family, career, and community. The 

companies aging depends on the differentiation that has been achieved; de- 

velopment in the older person is facilitated by the opportunity to continue 

being active in meaningful pursuits. . k 
Throughout development, the self, which organized the development, 

remains relatively stable. 


As personality development conti 
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From a cognitive standpoint, personality development consists of the 
increasing differentiation and integration of the perceptual structure. How 
can this point of view help us to understand development from preadoles- 
cence to old age? Since, in our theory, the perceptual structure organizes 
the basic motives into a hierarchy and determines how the motives are dif- 
ferentiated, one way of following the developmental process as it unfolds is 
to examine the differing organizations of the motive hierarchy and the dif- 
fering symbolizations of the motives themselves. Also, at each developmen- 
tal stage, motives will be represented in a particular way and by specific 
incentives. Moreover, personality structure is unique and perceptual struc- 
ture with its motive symbolizations will also differ from person to person. 

In addition to increasing differentiation, there is also integration in 
the direction of a dominant characteristic style for each person. Various 
theorists have given different labels to this integrative force which acts as 
an organizing context for understanding all the rest of personality. We 
have used Adler's terms, dominant goal, guiding self-ideal, and life style, as 
names for this integrator. Kelly proposed that development proceeds in the 
direction of continuous refinement of the personal construct system. All the 
self theorists postulated that the goal of personality development is the in- 
creasing actualization, realization, fulfillment, or authentication of the self. 
In cognitive terms, the self is a perceptual mediator which consists of operational 
instructions for the pursuit of motive satisfaction. 

In tracing the course of development from preadolescence to old age, 
we will use the construct se/fas the central organizer of both differentiation 
and integration of the motive systems. We will also examine the differen- 
tiation of the motive systems during the major phases of life. 


SELF AS AN ORGANIZER OF DEVELOPMENT 


As the child grows older, the ways in which motives can be satisfied become 
more diverse. A number of incentives and goals, some not always compati- 
ble, compete for the child's attention, so that he now has to start making 
choices. These choices are not arbitrary, but progressively reveal the estab- 
lishment of a plan (which Murray calls the life plan). Without such a plan, 
incoming information would be chaotic, meaningless, and undirected. This 
plan is directed by the set of operational instructions which we have called 
the self. Of all the representations within the perceptual system, the repre- 
sentation of the self is the most important. 


Definition and Development of the Self 


Horrocks (1976) reviews a number of definitions of self. What they all 
have in common seems to be contained in the definition of Horrocks and 
Jackson, which also defines the self from a cognitive standpoint: 


Eu is a process by which the organism derives and constructs - - - the or- 
nism's interpretation and meaning of itself. . . . [The organism is the en- 


tity and self is the process that evolves representations of its own entity and 
. . Defining one's self is a continuously evolving 


related . . . activities. . 

Produet of learning . . . in the form of interacting emotional and cognitive 

d ements. Thus, self is the means by which the organism is aware of and un- 
erstands itself asa . . - being with a past history and . - - possible future. 

(1972, p. 95) 


Because of the complexity of the human representational system, we 


can view ourselves as objects and can, therefore, assign a wide range of 
qualities to ourselves. We can identify, locate, evaluate, interpret, interact 


With, study, and learn more about ourselves. This objectified self is experi- 
enced as having requirements: what we have called the four motives. We 
want others to like, respect, OF recognize us; We want things for ourselves; 
We want to be safe and to feel capable. As we grow, We continually appraise 
ourselves and our behavior with respect to these and other wants. In this 
Process we become more or less aware of our real self through various as- 
pects of our being and behavior. These aspects have been described by All- 


port (1955) and Shulman (1973): 

' Bodily sense (What is me?). This is the awareness of self as a physical 
entity with specific boundaries. Allport calls it an “anchor for self-aware- 
ness. One has a body, it can feel pain or pleasure, requires sleep, and so on. 
One may feel attractive or U en consider his body abnormal and 


gly or ev ony 
unacceptable. One experiences sexual and other sensations in the body. 
Self-identity (What am I locates himself in his 


?), This is how the person nself 
world. One is either child or adult, male or female, black or white, rich or 
Poor, and all the various other 


ve of categorizing ourselves. 
Self-identity moves through stages 


child is family dependent for 
his identity, The young adolescent is peer group dependent. The young 
adults identity is more depen 


dent on his intimate relationships, sexual and 
(o ; Fi ; social, and parentin 
therwise. Later identity depends on career, " P g 
unctions. 


weap ane ae peus TRE man. | was struck 
Recently, I had as a client an exceedingly OB Ind Rete 
by the beauty of her face. Her manner of d d groom tually noticed 
Whole appearance. | See nothing unattrao ti ab from the lower half of her 
MET attention on her er, and avvered that she considered her 
y. w her ' T 
body When | came feproportionate, too large inet qos eis 
breasts. Her whole manner of dress and grooming 
her imagined bodily defects: 
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Self-image (Who am I?). This is how the person evaluates himself — 
whether he is a success or failure, competent or incompetent, intelligent or 
stupid, lovable or unlovable, and so on. The self-image is a judgment the 
person places on himself, either positive or negative. Developmentally, self- 
image is a self-fulfilling prophecy, since it leads to behavior which confirms 
the self-image. The level of self-esteem depends upon the self-image. 

Self-interest (What is good for me?). We judge that some things are 
good for us and some bad. The child feels it is bad to displease the parents. 
The adolescent feels it is good to conform to the standards of his peer 
group. One person feels it is good to be educated, another feels it is more 
important to be popular. Self-interest is not the same as selfishness. 

Self-ideal (What do I strive to be?). We strive to be that which is in our 
self-interest, enhances our self-image, and confirms our self-identity. A dis- 
crepancy resulting from low self-image and high self-ideal is experienced as 
distress, a feeling of inferiority accompanied by unpleasant emotional sen- 
sations such as anxiety and guilt. Self-ideal is a relatively permanent aspect 
of the self, although ways of trying to achieve it may change over time. The 
self-ideal guides; it functions as the dominant goal of the perceptual system. 
A person who, at any point in his life span, is more congruent with his 
ideal, is developmentally more mature for that age. 

All these aspects of the self form a self-concept, which includes all the 
views the person holds about himself, whether or not he is consciously 
aware of them. In addition, each facet of the self contains information and 
instructions which guide behavior. 


Behavioral Correlates and Antecedents of Self-Esteem 


Self-esteem, namely, the way in which the person appraises himself, is 
one aspect of self-image. And, as we have just seen, self-image is itself a dif- 
ferentiation of the self-concept. 
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shown in Box 8-2 are derived 


The behavioral correlates of self-esteem 
Coopersmith (1967). They all 


pei in developmental studies by 
Lu of the motive systems. Many of them evolve from the at- 
ec motive, but all of the motive systems are represented, most nota- 
M ras qe motive. There is a clear difference between high and low 
ene ior "mp The person with high self-esteem expects success, as- 
ina. mself more, and is more actively involved. The opposite happens in 
esteem. 

E The level of perceptual skill influences self-esteem. The person with 

w self-esteem is not idly indulging himself in a totally unwarranted self- 
opinion; his perceptual skills are actually less than adequate. Thus, low 
self-esteem is associated with decreased ability to recognize when someone 


is being friendly (Jacobs et al., 1971). These inadequate perceptions also 
1971; Coombs, 1969). In 


give rise to inadequate social relationships (U’ren, 

One area, high and low self-esteem people are alike: They both want a 
greater amount of approval from others. On the other hand, the person in 
the middle of the self-esteem scale is not so strongly concerned with ap- 
proval (Kimble & Helmreich, 1972). 

Antecedents of self-esteem. Coopersmith (1967) reported that develop- 
ment of self-esteem depends upon certain parental variables. When parents 
themselves have high self-esteem; are emotionally stable, self-reliant, and 
resilient; are less coercive; provide consistent encouragement and support; 
establish a reasonable balance between care and autonomy, and evidence a 
compatible relationship, they are sound models for the development of 


high self-esteem in their offspring. . z 
Coopersmith also found that high self-esteem in preadolescent boys is 


associated with attitudes of positive acceptance by their mothers, who nev- 
ertheless are also able to be firm when necessary. If thes 
ished, the father is the usual agent, and such punishmen 
by the child as justified. 

In his work with both boys and girls, Sears (1970) generally supports 
the conclusions of Coopersmith. Parental warmth is an especially impor- 
tant source of high self-esteem. Dominating fathers adversely affect the 
self-esteem of their sons but not of their daughters. 


e children are pun- 
t is likely to be seen 


Life Style and the Motive Systems 

ot only a set of internal representations 
for perceiving and functioning in the ex- 
d of its operational require- 
his life style. According to 


ab Each individual develops n 
out himself, but also à schema 
ternal world. A person's view of the world, an 
ments, together with self-concept, determine 
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Adler, this perceptual blueprint is a program unique to each individual. 
Centered on the guiding self-ideal, it contains the perceptual programs that 
direct the four motives. : 

As a result of longitudinal studies over the life span of her subjects, 
Bronson (1966, 1972) concluded that each person is characterized by a life 
style consisting of characteristic attitudes, abilities, and traits. The central 
orientations of any life style seem to develop early as a result of the inter- 
action of interpersonal experience, physiological events, and perhaps the 
unfolding of genetic endowment. Using tests and interviews, as part of the 
Berkeley Growth Study, she was able to measure a variety of behavioral di- 
gressions, for example, cautious/adventurous, grasping/generous, fear- 
ful/unafraid. Certain of these scales clustered together, so that Bronson was 
left with three main clusters. The first cluster was withdrawal/expressiveness, 
a measure of openness to experience and expression. The second, reactiv- 
ity/placidity, concerned itself with the intensity of emotional reaction to en- 
vironmental information. Both of these behavioral styles were relatively 
stable over time (from childhood through adolescence into young adult- 
hood). A third cluster, passivity/dominance, while loaded with more dimen- 
sions, seemed more subject to situational variables. 

Gecas (1971) related self-perception to interaction with significant 
others; through interpersonal contact, the life style becomes consolidated. 
Self-concept remains more stable if confirmed through interaction with 
others. A stable self-concept also confers an increased sense of security, 
leading to a resistance to change in self-perception. 

The perceptual program (life style) for each motive system does not 
change. What does change, over time, is how the motives are symbolized. For 
example, the way an individual responds to a threat to security in specific 
situations, either by fleeing or by fighting, tends to remain consistent. What 
we flee from or fight against (symbols of threat), and what we flee to (sym- 
bols of security) change with development. 

The symbols of attachment change with development. The first at- 
tachment is to the mother. Later, the “security blanket” becomes a transi- 
tional object. Eventually, the symbol of attachment may be an ideal, a 
cause that is loved as much as the original attachment object. 

Bronson found two main lines of movement toward the competence 
The withdrawer avoids areas in 


: s , 
cent girl according to the standards of her peer group, the young adult by 
success in a career or personal living. 


PREADOLESCENCE 


Differentiation of the Motives 


9, noticeable changes take place in dif- 
bolic representation of the motive sys- 
and actively seek to master their world 
h, although they play in groups, 
ch other as persons; it 
hich sustains the 


Between the ages of 6 and 1 
ferentiation, integration, and sym 
tems. Preadolescents are industrious 
(competence motive). Interestingly enoug c 
preadolescents do not yet develop strong interest In ea 
is the activity itself which is the focus of interest and w 


The preadolescent is a very busy child. Source: Courtesy 
Marian Bernstein 


Figure 8-1 
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relationship. Self-classification takes place, abetted by group membership 
(boys play with boys and girls with girls). Exploratory movements are 
common, especially as boys try to become brave; girls’ efforts in this di- 
rection are thwarted to some degree by socialization to seek security 
through attachment to a protector. Thus aggression is socialized more posi- 
tively in boys and dependency in girls. . 

As the child grows larger and stronger he acquires more motor skills. 
Athletic skills increase. At age 6, only 35 percent can successfully tie the 
bowknot used in the Stanford-Binet test; at age 9, this becomes 94 percent 
(Strang, 1959). The ability to exchange ideas with others improves (Alvy, 
1968); also an increasing ability to understand relations leads the preado- 
lescent to have a more naturalistic and less magical view of the world. He 
shows increased ability for abstract thought (symbolization). Word games 
become fascinating and words themselves become tools for manipulating 
others. 

Reasoning improves. Elkind (1971) found consistent growth in con- 
cept development, especially in concepts of classification and relationships. 
Form and spatial concepts improve (Smith & Smith, 1966; Blake, Wright, 
& Waechter, 1970). Number concept grows (Cohen, 1972). The growth of 
all these skills involves differentiation of the competence and cognitive mo- 
tives. The growing child is learning how to do; industry is his major task 
(Erikson, 1950). 

In the middle years of childhood, the child's strong attachment to the 
mother begins to wane. Hollander (1964) points out that the peer group 
becomes a supplementary agent of socialization to the family. 

Gender role demands 
lated behavior. Horrocks ri 
cope with and 
(1976, p. 49). 
ferences. Seymour Feshbach 


Self-Classification and the Process of Identification 


As the child approaches puberty, 
similarities to and differences from oth 
race, religion, and socioeconomic clas 
tant. He learns to think of himself 


he classifies himself according to his 
ers. These may include awareness of 
S in cultures where these are impor- 
as academically skilled or unskilled, 
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red-haired or black-haired. All self-classifi- 


pos : $ i T A à 
ration consists of information about the self. All identifications consist of 
Pearl instructions about what one is and what one is supposed to do. 

rhaps the most important typing of all is that of gender—male or female. 


Strong or weak, pretty or ugly, 


Gender Identification 


: All cultures have prescribed roles for males and females. Role specifi- 
Mena are sometimes very rigid and may be very different for each sex. 

argaret Mead (1949) found three different types of cultures in her an- 
thropological studies. In one type: male-female roles were similar to ours— 
Fs is, males tended to be dominant; in the second type, females were 
MALAE and in the third type (which was rarer) the sexes had equal 

s. 

is Biological studies have linked gender 
Buc such as hormones (Maccoby & Jacklin, 197% nshi 

een hormones and sexual behavior 1S à complicated one. Injection of 
testosterone in humans increases aggressive behavior in both sexes. How- 
Ever, injection of progestin leads to passivity in the male but increases ag- 
gression in the female (Ford & Beach, 1951). Girls born to mothers who 
Teceived testosterone during pregnancy show less doll play and more ag- 
8tessive behavior during middle childhood. However, biological males with 
the external appearance of females (false hermaphrodites) who were raised 
as females maintained a female identity all through life (Money & Ehr- 


hardt, 1972). 
Sab The images of masculinity an 
culture and from age group t° age gro 


deli . Chicano families. The feminine 

neated i inine roles in ica 

masculine and fem ior; while the male role took two forms: for 
; 


role require issive behav: i 

e E r r A e over wife and ec T 4 - os in 
Male, evidence a being à successful lover (machismo). ea oillo ma 
study of such gender role prescriptions, Mussen (1962) found te ollowing: 

olescent males with traditional masculine interests fang = disin- 
terest in howed self-confidence and feelings ot adequacy 
arts, and so on) sho ed their interests but 


an à les retain 
d leadership. At age 30, thes y and leadership. In- 


Were lacki A d dequac 5 
d ing in self-confidenc? tus. Big muscles are impor- 
eed, they were no longer © th high statu: g 


tant at age 14 but lose their import A " Postes. f 
at it is unmanly for a boy t? express emotions (except at is ay y. : 
Others, men y ionally expressive without experiencing any [oss O 
Masculinity ‘Any exaggerated or rigid definition of gender-prescribed so- 


ci 1 ; 
al behavior seems to be misguided. 


r behavior to physiological fac- 
1974). The relationship be- 


d femininity differ from subculture to 
up. Forbes (1966) found clearly 
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Learning and cognition in gender behavior. Gender identification begins 
at an early age through observational learning and reinforcement of cul- 
turally desired behavior by socializing agents. The school-age child clearly 
understands the concepts male and female and their associated meanings 
(Hartap & Zook, 1960; Kagan, Hosken & Watson, 1961). Certain behaviors 
are prescribed for females, while others are prescribed for males. In a cross- 
cultural survey, Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) document that boys are 
given more freedom to express aggression, whereas girls are encouraged to 
express propriety, dependency, and submission. “Prosocial” aggression 
(preaching moralistic admonition) is acceptable for girls but considered 
“sissy” for boys. 

Barry, Child, and Bacon (1959) found a broad congruence between 
cultures in socialization pressures for gender behavior with respect to the 
differentiation of motives. Specifically, nurturance and obedience (dif- 
ferentiations of the attachment motive) are highly loaded for girls, while 
achievement and self-reliance (differentiations of the competence motive) 
are highly loaded for boys. 

Kohlberg (1966), consistent with his Piagetian view, postulates that 
the growing child’s cognitive structure allows him to enhance certain com- 
mon features that distinguish one object class from another—in other 
words, to abstract. For Kohlberg, this process of abstraction determines 
how children arrive at their own gender identities. In a cognitive context, 


sextyping, like any other form of typing, simplifies the world and permits 
more efficient information management. 


gained at the price of decreased discrimina 


cation may become oversimplification; t 
stereotyping. 


Economy of management is 
tion and inaccuracy. Simplifi- 
hat is, typing may become 


. Effects of gender identification. Essentially, gender identification con- 
sists of acquiring information about how to behave as a male or a female 
and giving oneself instructions for which role to play. Once gender identity 
has been established, appropriate practice ensues and sex differences ap- 
pear. Keough (1965) found a wide range of differences in motor ability. 
Sex-linked behavior practice is reinforced by the sharp separation between 


the sexes, their tendency to maintain distance in public, and their open 
display of contempt for each other (Cohen, 1972). 


Changing stereotypes and sex-role bias. In spite of the fact that male/fe- 
male stereotyping is changing, the traditional attitudes of the past linger 
on. In one study, Deaux and Emswiller (1974) found that successful perfor- 
mance by a woman of a masculine interest task was attributed to luck, 


whereas the same performance by a man was attributed to skill. On a femi- 
nine task, there was no difference of interpretation. 
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Like all stereotyping, locking men and women into specific categories 
or roles has interfered with the socialization of both. A new standard of 
sex-role behavior may be established around the concept of androgyny, a 
form of behavior relatively free of sex-role stereotype. The androgynous 
person is more field-independent in sexually stereotyped issues. Maccoby 
(1966) found that boys and girls who are strongly sex typed (show few of 
the traits and interests of the opposite sex) have an overall lower intelli- 
gence, lower spatial ability, and lower creativity. Bem (1976) studied cor- 
relates of androgynous behavior in both men and women. Androgynous 
persons respond more effectively to more situations than either stereotyped 


males or females. 


Theories of Sex Typing 


ches to sex-typing behavior: psychoana- 


There are three major approa J 
ch), and observational 


lytic theory, self-classification (a cognitive approa 
learning studies. 


For Freud, typical sexual behavior grows out of 


Psychoanalytic theory. : 
tle boy discovers that he has a penis, 


Certain developmental events. The lit 
which is a source of great pleasure. He experiences erotic desires for his 
mother and sees his father as a rival for mother’s affection. This triangle 
constitutes the Oedipal situation, which the child can resolve in one of 
three ways: (a) repressing the desire for mother out of fear that father will 
harm him (castration anxiety); (b) denying his desire for mother and shift- 
ing his desire to father (the homosexual solution); (c) identifying with the 
aggressive aspects of father and becoming an aggressive male. Masculine 

chavior is thus determined by the way the Oedipal situation is resolved. 
The little girl discovers that she has no penis and wants one. She turns to 
father in the hope that he will provide one for her. Thus, she tries to please 
her father and be seductive with him. Since the penis is a thrusting and 
Penetrating organ, it is natural for the male to behave aggressively. The 
Vagina is a receiving organ, so it is natural for the female to be passive-re- 
Ceptive to the male. The male and female social roles thus grow out of the 


anatomy of each sex. 


Social expectations exert a strong influence on be- 
of dressing boy infants in blue and girls in 
long chain of differing expectations that 

Oys and girls will meet in their development. Parents also define the child 
to himself, both in words (“You are a boy and boys don’t cry") and in inter- 
action with the child (a father will teach his son to play baseball, but is 
More likely to show off his daughter on a Sunday afternoon walk). These 


: Self- Classification. 
havior development. The custom 
Pink is only the beginning of a 
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expectations and definitions influence the formation of the child's self-cen- 
cept. The child learns to classify herself according to sex (Kohlberg, 1966), 
and then seeks to learn the appropriate role behaviors. Sexual identity is 
thus largely a matter of self-classification influenced by social definition, 
social expectations (role demands), social reinforcement, and the imitation 
of suitable models. 

Self-classification is a cognitive operation and will depend upon the 
child's cognitive categories and style. Undoubtedly, biology, learning, and 
cognitive variables all influence sex typing. However, cognitive factors 
seem to have the last word. Homosexual preferences and transsexual sur- 
gery are evidence that anatomy is not an absolute ruler. 


Observational learning. The small child of either sex imitates the be- 
haviors of the adults around him. Identification thus occurs through model- 
ing. In addition, certain behaviors are reinforced by the parents. Masculine 
behavior in boys wins approval, while feminine behavior arouses disap- 
proval. Later, observational learning occurs with peers of the same sex. 
Both boys and girls model themselves after admired peers. 


Identification and Observational Learning 


The foremost exponent of observational learning is Bandura, whose 
work merits our further inspection because of its vast influence on contem- 
porary psychology. 

Academic psychology remained occupied with reinforcement theory 
until Bandura was able to show that much behavior in the growing child is 
the result of imitation or observational learning (Bandura, 19692). He uses 
the term observational learning to explain behavior produced by exposure to 
models. Synonyms for observational learning are imitation, identification, 
and modeling. Bandura (19712) identifies the following sub-processes in 
observational learning: Attention, retention, reproduction, and motivation. 
This formulation integrates traditional learning with cognitive considera- 
tions. Attention and retention are processes for information extraction and 
storage. Reproduction, the actual act of imitation, combines information 
retrieval and usage by recruiting the motor apparatus of the organism. 

By including motivation as a sub-process, Bandura distinguishes be- 
tween knowledge and performance. We don't always act on the basis of 
what we know and we don't always know the basis on which we act. 


Whether a person uses what he has learned depends also on the goals he has 
formulated for himself. 


Variables Which Influence Observational Learning. Variables which influ- 
ence observational learning include the relative nurturance of the model's 
behavior, the power or influence of the model, similarity between model 
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and observer, reinforcement of imitative behavior, the availability of ap- 
propriate models, and the self-esteem and competence of the observer. 
Bandura and Huston (1961) found that models who display nurturing be- 
havior are more likely to be imitated. Imitation is also more likely when the 
model has a position of power (exerts control over the child) (Bandura, 
Ross, & Ross, 1963; Hetherington, 1965; Hetherington & Frankie, 1967): In 
a study by Mischel and Grusec (1966) children imitated the behavior ofa 
new teacher who was liberal with rewards. 

Models of the same sex will have more influence than models of the 
Opposite sex. However, children will imitate the parent or teacher of either 
Sex who seems to be dominant. In addition, we would expect that a model 
Who resembles what the child aspires to be would be more imitated (Mus- 
Sen, Conger, & Kagan, 1974). Wiggins and his colleagues (1976) point out 


that People who have low self-esteem, who are incompetent at a particular 


task, and who are anxious and uncertain, all tend to observe others closely 
and imitate their actions. There are, no doubt, other variables, not yet 


identified, which influence modeling. 


What Is Imitated? The development of language in children is an ex- 
cellent example of observational learning. Children learn the proper use of 
anguage from models even without reinforcement (Bandura & Harris, 
1966). The fact that observational learning does not require reinforcement 
as been shown in experiments by Bandura and Walters (1963). Children 
Watched a film in which the model’s behavior was rewarded, punished, or 
ad no consequences. In a subsequent free play session, the children imi- 
‘ated the rewarded model the most and the punished model the least. How- 
ever, upon request, the children were well able to imitate the punished 
model, Bandura and Walters conclude that learning occurs through obser- 
, even when there is no reinforcement. Reinforcement affects which 
a àVlors are performed, but does not affect ability to learn. What is ob- 

ibus: can be learned. 
and a obvious that observation co 
Toles seine appropriate social roles. In ad 
sonal ich carry power and prestige are 1 
al relationship are learned through observation a 


ntributes to the learning of sex roles 
dition, the evidence suggests that 
often imitated. Styles of interper- 
nd modeling. Compe- 


‘ence behavior (that which works) is imitated. In addition, ideals are 
mitated, Keniston (1971) has shown that the so-called radical students 
tend to come nts hold liberal ideals. Fictitious 


, 


g. 


A Cognitive Perspective on Observational Learning. Since the early work of 
ura and Walters (1963), observational learning has been the subject of 
Minous research because it offered a viable alternative to the inade- 


Bang 
Volu 
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quacies of reinforcement theory and psychoanalysis. Reinforcement the- 
ory's emphasis on reward seemed to ignore common sense knowledge and 
cultural wisdom, which tell us that children learn more from watching 
their parents than from what their parents tell them. Kohlberg (1969) 
points out that imitation should be viewed in the context of the total adap- 
tive behavior for which cognitive structures exist. In their search for infor- 
mation, these structures provide an intrinsic motivation for imitation. 
Unlike Freud, who believed that the child imitates because he depends on 
the parent, Kohlberg believes that the child depends on the parent because 
he needs a model to imitate. 

This linking of imitation and cognition has been subscribed to by 
Bandura himself (1965, 1976), who hypothesized that reinforcement pro- 
vides an informational cue which increases imitation because it informs the 
subject of the consequences of behaving similarly to a model. Liebert and 
Fernandez (1970) produced experimental verification of this hypothesis. 
Furthermore, like Kohlberg, Bandura believes that imitation occurs in the 
first place because innate cognitive structures so predispose the child. The- 
len and his co-workers (1972) have shown more specifically that vicarious 
reward associated with spontaneous imitation of a model only increases 
spontaneous imitation in subjects who are given an expectancy to perform. 
Not only does cognition influence imitation, but also the subject can choose 
to imitate or not. In this context, Stendler's discussion of the link between 
dependency and competence (see Chapter 5) has a cognitive perspective. 


The child will choose to please the parent only if it is perceived by the child 
as consistent with his own goals. 


The term identification has been used in v. 


arious, sometimes confusing, 
ways. Given the cognitive context w 


€ have just used, it would probably be 
better to speak of self-identification —that process by which a person recog- 


nizes who and what he is and what he wants to become. Observation influ- 
ences what is learned; reinforcement, what is acted out; social roles, what 


one is; but the internal perceptual program identifies who one is and how 
we perceive ourselves. 


ADOLESCENCE 
Differentiation of the Motives 


As the child enters the period of adolescence, motives become organ- 
ized around the dominant goal so that certain autonomous differentiations 
of the motives emerge. These autonomous differentiations of the four mo- 
tives remain consistent with the life plan formulated in the dominant goal 
but assume new symbolizations (perceptual signs of how the motives are dif- 
ferentiating). Thus the adolescent reveals new ways of seeking satisfaction, 
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Imitation is one way of learning. Source: Courtesy Marian 
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y i Dreikurs (1971), status 
is te for the desire for love (attachment motive). For ( a 
Conferr 


‘ment motive). Some evidence 
ibesfeldt’s studies on baboons 


(1971). In baboons, dominance ad- 
© that adult who is friendly and able to wint 


Cres t he sympathies of others. 


The Self as an Organizer of Adolescent Motive Differentiation 


wh 
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the environment in a sequential series of levels of self-perception. All the 
changes seem to be in the direction of confirming what the adolescent al- 
ready believes about himself. Degenhardt (1971) and Mullener and Laird 
(1971) found continuous modification and differentiation of the self-image 
from age 10 to college. However, such growth is uneven and differs from 
individual to individual, but always moves in the direction of differentia- 
tion, hierarchical integration, and greater flexibility and abstraction of 
thought (Leskow & Smock, 1970). Horrocks (1976) believes this develop- 
ment is in the service of the main business of adolescence—to build and 


confirm a stable concept of self. Box 8-3 contains a summary description of 
the main adolescent tasks. 


The adolescent’s sense of identity depends on how the motives of ado- 
lescence are being satisfied. Jones (1965) found that adolescents who reach 
physical maturity early (especially boys) have a higher self-image (as part 
of their sense of identity) and are more at ease with peers. Faust (1975) 
showed that girls (ages 11 to 14) who matured earlier had more prestige 
among their peers. Conversely, the late maturer must find other ways to 
obtain recognition. One instance is the less developed adolescent who at- 
tracts attention by becoming the classroom clown. 


Box 8-3 Differentiation of Motives during Adolescence 


Emancipation The development of autonomy to the point where 
one becomes free of the constraints and control of 
guiding adults. It is a state of independence and of 
increased self-determination and self-responsibil- 
ity. Adolescent rebellion is sometimes directed by 
the emancipation motive. 


Personal acceptance rather than shared activity. 
To feel liked and valued for oneself facilitates the 
formation of identity. Clique formation in high 
school is an example of a social institution for peer 
acceptance. It is a stage in experiential movement 
toward intimacy and heterosexuality. 
Being acceptable to and successful with members 
of the opposite sex. It includes erotic and romantic 
experiences. It is Preparation for long-term love 
commitments. 
The search for a Philosophy of life. It provides a 
set of rules for behaving in the world, standards to 
pursue, priorities to order time and activity, criteria. 
by which conflict may be resolved, and directions 
for action. It is the beginning of the search for 
meaning. 
Identity For Erikson (1968), identity is concerned with who 
and what one is and negotiating the meaning of 


one's life. Identity depends on how the other tasks 
are met. 


Peer Acceptance 


Sexuality 


Ideals and Morality 
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eie parental style seems to be an optimum amount of affec- 
ce, and respect for the child's skills in a democratic 
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Bare ual behavior in adolescence differs from culture to culture. Mar- 


lor thae aa (1949) has compared the vast differences in adolescent behav- 
erica, St between the Samoan of the South Pacific and the white 
adole. n In the United States, the public acceptability of certain kinds of 
196 X. Nt sexual behavior has also changed (Kaats & Davis, 1970). Since 
for Wages has been an increase in reported premarital sexual intercourse 
Some t en, No matter what the cultural customs, heterosexual activity of 
Sver a more or less sanctioned by the culture, is a challenge facing 

ing ee as biological promptings and gender role demand. 
i ti My €terosexual exploratory behavior of adolescence will lead to the 
o Cosex and caring of adulthood. Adolescents have to learn the skills of 
ne tine well enough to establish affiliation with the opposite sex. 
en ing ea social institution for establishing such relationships is 
lished vehicle for bringing together the two sexes according to an es- 
code of conduct. Skill in courting depends in part upon how well 
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one learns the code of conduct. Courting experiences prepare the way for 
later relationships between couples. 

Although the adolescent is physically capable of becoming a parent, 
he is seldom psychologically ready for the responsibilities of parenthood 
and marriage. In cultures where adolescents marry young, they usually live 
with older adults who provide a supportive social network. In the United 
States, teen-age marriages end in divorce three to four times more often 
than adult marriages (Landers & Landers, 1963). Since in 1977, one out of 
every two marriages ended in divorce, the outlook for teen-age marriages is 
poor indeed. 

Like all motives, sex and love have their learned symbols. While the 
elaboration of symbols depends in part on cognitive maturation, it is also 
heavily influenced by cultural experience. Some cultures have institutions 
in which adolescents are more adequately trained in the skills necessary for 
effective heterosexual adaptation. In Kenya, young Masai males and fe- 
males, following biological puberty, live in heterosexual camps where they 
learn not only the competencies associated with each adult sex role, but 
also practice lovemaking and the ingredients of a successful male-female re- 
lationship. By the time they marry, they have relatively realistic expecta- 
tions and adequate perceptual constructs for successful marriage. 

Although we live in a society that prizes competence, stresses educa- 
tion for living, and preaches "practice makes perfect," this ideal has not 
extended to sex. In this area, the adolescent is still left to learn by himself, 
often furtively, and from his peers who may know less than he. Even adoles- 
cents do not know what is being done by their peers. Collins (1974) reports 
a discrepancy between what adolescents think their peers are doing and 
their actual behavior. Adolescents consistently overestimated the frequency 
of heterosexual intercourse among their peers. Girls believed that 66 per- 
cent of their peers were engaging in intercourse; the actual figure was 28 
percent. For boys, the corresponding figures are 91 and 45 percent. One 
wonders how often the teen-age girl engages in intercourse because she feels 
it is the thing to do rather than something she wants to do. Cobliner (1974) 
found that many adolescent girls became involved in sex simply out of a 
wish to be accepted or to feel like the “others.” 

This last study again points to the importance of perception as the 
determiner of our world view and consequently our behavior. Perceptual 
expectancy transcends reality. Actually, the heterosexual motive involves 
all the basic motive systems. It is a form of attachment, provides a feeling of 
security, and is also used as a measure of competence. Perhaps, above all, 
the experience itself is that aspect of sexuality we seek the most (cognitive 
motive). 


Cognitive Development and the Symbols of Morality 


- au pupa symbols for the sexual motive provide instructions 
eor ira what to do in sexual behavior, but also for what not to do. 
FX e Pine instructions fall within the realm of morality. In Box 8-3, we 
i concern with morality and ideals as a search for a philosophy of 
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development scale (Turiel, 1974). This may be related to the fact that not 
all adolescents have mastered the stage of formal operations. 

Turiel (1974) showed that moral conscience continues to develop 
through adolescence and that the developmental transformations proceed 
through disequilibration —that is, when previous explanations fail to satisfy, 
the individual must reconsider the situation and arrive at a new explana- 
tion. The six stages in the development of moral conscience, related as they 


are to the maturational sequence, have been systematized by Kohlberg 
(1976) and are presented in Table 8-1. 


Identity, the Self, and Cognitive Style 


As the perceptual s 
assimilated by the field ( 
must also learn to differe 


Vitkin, Goodenough, & Karp, 1967; Wit- 
re established, adolescents become more 
sen, Conger, & Kagan, 1974); in learning 


Table 8-1 Developmental Stages in the Differentiation of Morality Ac- 
cording to Kohlberg 


Level and Stage Cognitive Differentiation of the 
Morality Motive 
Level |: Preconventional 


(Purpose of moral action) 

(concrete opinions) 

Stage 1. Punishment and To avoid punishment 
Obedience orientation 

Stage 2. Instrumental and To win reward or benefit 
individualistic orientation 


Level II: Conventional (low le 
operations) 


Stage 3. Pleasing others orientation 


vel of formal 


To win approval and avoid 
. disapproval 
Stage 4. Law and order orientation To avoid being considered 
dishonorable 


Level Ill: Post-conventional, (autonomous 
or principled level) 
Stage 5. Social contract orientation To maintain the respect of peers 


. . and the community 
Stage 6. Universal ethical To avoid violating one's own 
principle orientation principles 


Source: After Kohlberg (1969, 1976). 
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to use intellectualization as a coping device, they are often preoccupied 
with their own thoughts (Blos, 1970; Conger, 1973). While trying to eman- 
cipate themselves from parental restrictions, they often fall prey to the tyr- 
anny of peer conformity. They may not know how to be comfortable with 
their own emotions, realistic about their own ideas, or patient with them- 
selves. Nevertheless, optimal development leads to self-identity: confirma- 
tion of self-chosen goals, refinement of style, and self-definition (Sealey & 


Cattell, 1966). 


ADULTHOOD 


The adult is more settled than the adolescent, more reflective and less im- 
dults are likely to find it easier to 


Pulsive. Because time goes by faster, 2 
cts that will require a number of 


make long-range plans and design proje 
Years to reach fruition. They can consciously direct energies in more persis- 
tent ways. If adolescents are more concerned with finding out who they are, 
PSychologically mature adults, having attained a much clearer concept of 
their own identity, are able to see further into the future and no longer re- 
quire immediate rewards. The idealistic excesses of adolescence also be- 
come tempered by realistic considerations. The person who has matured 
into psychological adulthood has a more integrated personality: The value 
and moral systems are usually more in harmony with the motive systems 


and with behavior. 


Differentiation of Motives in Adulthood 


f events, the young adult acquires a mate, a 
terial possessions, and a field of endeavor. 
These are all responsibilities, some of them perhaps to be maintained for 
the rest of one’s life. The greater commitment demanded by one’s mate and 
Progeny and the home itself soon supplant in importance all the previous 
loved ones and close companions. This remarkable change in priorities Is a 
biological adaptation that as à facilitator of species survival is observable in 
Many animal species. The power of love between the sexes 1$ $0 great that a 
new bond is formed which loosens old bonds. Both the individual and the 


Species are served. 


d In the usual course O 
welling place, a family, some ma 


Love and the Family 
wo functions: the preservation of the 


Species and the continued bonding of the couple. In the adult, erotic love 
€comes important for establishing attachment and maintaining it. Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt (1971) points out that the practice of maintaining a bond 


Sexual love in couples serves t 


| Box 8-5 Differentiation of Motives in Adulthood 


Love: Attachment to a particular person with shared 
| intimacy, sexual activity, and long-term com- 
| mitment. Mutual devotion and cherishing is 

required. 

Marriage and family: A commitment to be responsible for the welfare 
of others who will constitute a small and impor- 
tant group of people to be cherished. The task 
includes building and protecting a nest. As in 
other mammals, parents are never so brave 

| and ferocious as when protecting a nest. Of all 
human love, parental love comes the closest to 
being unconditional, approaching the love 
which St. Paul attributed to Jesus. 
Career; A commitment to a field of endeavor, whether 
in pursuit of a gainful occupation or making a 
home. Talents and interests are expressed in a 
career, leading to personal satisfaction. Such 
activity both affords the independence neces- 
Sary to be a nurturant rather than a succorant 
and allows the person to make a useful contri- 
4 bution to society. Through a career, the person 
| satisfies self, family, and society. 


| Community: Whereas the adolescent examined society at 


large, the adult examines the community in 

! which he lives. Adults show more respect for 
the community and the property of others than 
teenagers. They will not engage in vandalism 
because they have developed a sense of be- 
longing to the community. 
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The “infant schema'': the attributes of a small child (big head 
in relation to body, high prominent forehead, chubby cheeks, 
short rounded limbs, small mouth for sucking, etc.) are often 
greatly exaggerated in the dolls produced by the toy indus- 
try, which increases the protectiveness-releasing effect of 


these "'cute" little objects. In commercial art the childish at- 
tributes of women are frequently exaggerated as well as the 
Sexual attributes. Source: 


|. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, (London: Me- 
thuen, 1971), p. 21. 
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ied characteristics of families in which family members functioned well 
both in their own lives and in their interrelationships (healthy families) 
Such families evidence affiliative attitudes about human encounter, res at 
for the views of others, high levels of initiative and problem-solving o e 
tency, nonauthoritarian exercise of parental power, shared leadershi ps 
parents, closeness, and a strong affectional bond between the — : 


Vocation 


Most adults must also engage in career endeavors, and these activities 
not only help the individual fulfill his motive systems but also contribute to 
the welfare of the community. 

Effects of gender identification on vocation. Some effects of gender identi- 
fication and sexual stereotyping have been discussed earlier in this chapter. 
Sex is an important influence in the choice of a vocation. Mead (1949) has 
pointed out that every known society has divided labor according to 
whether it is more appropriate for a male or a female—however, not neces- 
sarily on the basis of any biological rationale. In some societies women are 
considered too weak to do heavy work; in others, women carry heavy bur- 
dens “because their heads are stronger than men's." Thus the division of 
labor depends to a great extent upon. the particular mores of the culture 
(Mead, 1949, pp. 7-8). Another factor is whether the culture is pastoral, no- 
madic, or industrial. In less industrialized societies, the father often need 
not leave the home in order to work and the son 1s able, atan early age, to 
appreciate masculine productivity. By the same token, in cottage industry 
societies, the mother can be a model not only of a domestic housekeeper, 
but also of an employed wage earner. Sexual characteristics become c 
typed (Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarkson, & Rosencrantz, t 

In our society, women are seen as less competent, independent e jec- 
tive, and logical than men. The other half of this self-fulfilling prop d is 
that men are stereotyped as less sensitive, warm, and emotion? y ape 
sive. The traditional prejudice of contemporary society 15 clearly revealed 
by the fact that such “male” traits are considered more desirable than “‘fe- 
male” traits. Sexual stereotypes continue to exert a major influence on vo- 
cational choice. : ’ : 

No matter what division of labor society may wish to assign, some 

stant. In most cultures, women are the 


factors have remained relatively con S, \ 
caretakers of children and men assume the tasks of providing protection. 


Aside from any limitations that might attach to this arrangement, there 
seems to be no necessary relationship between sex and vocation. 

One effect of sterotyping in our society is the belief that women are 
more affiliative than achievement oriented. From her study of the achieve- 
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ment motive in women, Hoffman (1972) concluded that "females have 
higher affiliative needs . . . and achievement behavior (in females) is mo- 
tivated by a desire to please." Bardwick (1971) hypothesized that achieve- 
ment and affiliation are independent motives in men but combined in 
women, who strive for affiliative achievement and success in interpersonal 
relationships, especially as mother and wife. Horner (1972) hypothesized 
that women have a “fear of success,” perhaps the result of conflict between 
competitive strivings and sex-role training to please and affiliate. Most of 
these research findings are controversial, however, because they have been 
predicated on procedures dominated by the male outlook. For example, in 
attempting to arouse achievement fantasies, McClelland uses only pictures 
of males succeeding at various tasks. There are no pictures of females 
achieving, and thus the achievement motive in women has never really 
been tested. Research and cultural bias reflect a lack of clear conception of 
female vocation except in submissive roles. Tresemer (1973) criticized 
Horner’s methods and conclusions, claiming that she never validated the 
existence of a “fear of success” motive and that her results can be explained 
in other ways, for example, that successful affiliation is a symbol of achieve- 
ment for women. 

Other factors that operate in the choice of a vocation are described by 
Kimmel (1974). They include background factors such as social class, eth- 
nic group, intelligence, and race; role models’ personal experience and psy- 
chological motives that result therefrom; personal interests and preferences 
and personality factors. 


Some Developmental Considerations 
of Adult Motive Differentiation 


Kuhlen (1968) found that several factors were involved in the unfold- 
ing of motives and incentives, among them: 


1. Changes in arousal cues, environmental stimuli, and expectations. Adults are exposed to 
stimuli and expectations essentially different from those faced by the adoles- 
cent. The adult life situation includes many new categories of experience such 
as having a home and family of one’s own. Different life situations require dif- 
ferent arousal cues and foster different expectations. 


2. Satisfaction of motives. Desire for emancipation and heterosexual activity have 
usually been established by this time, and the sense of personal identity is so- 
lidifying. Thus, the basis upon which one begins to solve problems is quite dif- 
ferent from that in adolescence. 

3. Age-related frustration of motives. As the adult approaches the middle years, some 
of his aspirations change. Neugarten (1968) found that people who were risk 
takers at age 40 become accommodators at age 50. Kuhlen points out that 
women over age 30 sec themselves as having less chance for marriage than 
they did earlier, and men over age 40 see less chance for career success if they 
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are not already well on their way. Such frustration normally leads to a lower- 
ing of aspirations. 

4. Social expectations and realities. As people grow older, they are faced with a large 
variety of new realities. Illness, death of an aged parent, job promotion, career 
changes, and all the other exigencies of life constantly make demands on the 
adult. As one grows older, role changes occur and even stable roles face minor 
shifts in role demands and role expectations. 


Changes in motives and incentives lead to corresponding changes in 
Personality. As expectancies change, the direction of behavior changes. 
One such change occurs in the symbolization of motives. The symbols of 
the attachment motive in adulthood center around the family and the 
home, which now replace the peer culture. Caretaker roles become re- 
Versed. Instead of being parented, the adult will himself become a 
caretaker, 

Vocation and material goods, 


AM rity. The competence motive is serve y s a 
Uvities, but also by material and economic possessions The new cognitive 


Schemata result in learning more ways to pursue one's self-ideal and im- 
Proved methods of extracting desired information from stimuli. Diversifi- 
Cation of the cognitive motive permits the adult to know much better what 


will suit him and what he wants. 


especially money, become symbols of 
d not only by success in one’s ac- 


The Stability and Differentiation of the Self 
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subjects and found that there was little change in a group who were first 
tested at a mean age of 19'2 and retested 25 years laer. A study by Peck and 
Berkowitz (1964) found that personality pattern is established well before 
middle life and continues even through old age. Mischel (1969) concludes 
from a survey that the stable traits are those that involve cognitive proc- 
esses —the self-concept, world image, and cognitive style. 

While the basic personality remains stable, development does seem to 
continue. Heath (1965) examines this continuing development from the bi- 
ological, phylogenetic, and psychological points of view. Biologically, de- 
velopment is continuous throughout life. Phylogenetically, the human 
lacks well differentiated adaptive instincts so that development must pro- 
ceed through increasing conscious awareness of experience mediated by in- 
creasing differentiation of symbols. Psychological development is in the 
direction of increased differentiation and greater autonomy from external 
stimuli. Information from the external environment has less and less ability 
to affect the personal constructs. According to Heath, a major way of con- 
trolling the influence of external information is to focus attention on only 
certain aspects of stimuli. Carried to the extreme, this may be responsible 
for the decreased flexibility older persons sometimes exhibit. 

From his studies on maturity in young adults, Heath (1965) found 
certain invariant trends during development. These were increases in sta- 
bility of organization, integration of new information with the self-organi- 
zation, allocentricity (responding to the external situation rather than to 
private needs), and symbolic representations of experience and autonomy 
(adherence to self-created values). Heath's invariant trends are all cogni- 
tive processes. 

Apparently, the guiding self-ideal of the personality remains essen- 


tially the same throughout development, although its symbolic representa- 
tions may change. 


The self in middle age. An overview of Butler's (1975) discussion of 
those features that are salient to middle age is presented in Table 8-2. In 
each case an issue or developmental challenge is resolved in a positive or 
negative way, resulting in effective functioning or its distortion. Butler be- 
lieves that physiological staging is most useful in childhood; while in mid- 
dle age the situation becomes so complex that there is no clear link between 
physiology and mental development. New values appear in middle age: 
character, tenderness, being, wisdom, craftsmanship, and culture. Butler 
concludes that in middle age, social roles become more rigid (a cultural 
phenomenon). Identity becomes enforced by society and this identity may 
become a burden to the person. “Perhaps,” he says, “a continuing life- 


long mild identity crisis may be a . . . valid sign of mental health" 
(1975). 


Table 8-2 Features Salient to Middle Life 
Issues Positive Pole Negative Pole 
Prime of life Responsible use of power, Competitiveness 
productivity 


Openness to change, organiza- 


Stock taking 
tion of commitments 


Fidelity Commitment to self, others, 
m career, and society; maturity 
ness, death Naturalness regarding body, 
Credulit ime iot 

Gom Saou Realistic convictions 

3 munication Toward brevity of statement, 
omplexity continuity of dialog 


Source: After Butler (1975). 
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aging can really come from a study carried out within a single culture. In 
their study of aging in a modern industrial society they found that: (1) one 
is considered old at an earlier age in nonindustrial societies; (2) longevity 
and the percentage of elderly persons in the population increase in indus- 
trial societies; and (3) the status of the aged is lower and their active partici- 
pation decreases in modern society. 


The Preservation and Decline 
of Personality Function in Old Age 


Cummings and Henry (1961) formulated the notion that the aged 
person disengages; that is, he begins to withdraw from the external world, 
expends less energy in activities, and decreases the intensity of his emo- 
tional attachments. Maddox (1970) feels, however, that disengagement is 
not justified as a single explanation of adaptation to aging. His empirical 
studies suggest, as do those of Cowgill and Holmes, that disengagement is a 
by-product of industrialized urban society, where the aged person has, per- 
haps unwillingly, surrendered his roles and attachments. In certain situa- 
tions (for example, retirement communities) the disengagement concept 
has been found valid (Kalish, 1972; Poorkaj, 1972; and Scoggins, 1971). 
Havighurst (1973) and Botwinick (1973) see disengagement as related to 
personality type. Passive dependency, illness, disability, the absence of 
close personal attachments and of significant and satisfying roles—all are 
positively correlated with disengagement. 

Many studies (Gutmann, 1964; Rosen & Neugarten, 1964) report that 
in our culture as well as others there is in old age a movement away from 
activity and engagement to passivity, self-centeredness, and disengage- 
ment. More detailed analysis indicates that there are many causes for this 
phenomenon and that it is not biologically inevitable. Thus, Neugarten 
and Miller (1964), in a replication of Rosen and Neugarten's study, found 
that increased withdrawal (interiority) is related to social conditions. 

Physical health is another variable. In a 10-year longitudinal study 
using the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Eisdorfer and Wilkie (1974) 
found complex interactions between physical health, intelligence, and sur- 
vival. Beginning with people aged 60 to 79, they found that those who were 
initially brighter survived longer. Moreover, the non-survivors were also in 
poorer health at the beginning. The causal relation of intelligence to health 
is not known for certain, but it is equally likely that people who have a 
stronger desire to live take better care of themselves. In this regard, Hebb 
(1949) had already noted that brighter people remain active and intelligent 
into a much older age before they show any decline. 


Stability and Integration 
of the Self in Old Age 


Changes in personality are related to sociocultural conditions, physi- 
cal health, and also to underlying personality organization. Neugarten 
(1968) described a change from an active to a passive mode of dealing with 
the environment. However, Bischof (1976) suggests that such modes are re- 
me to preexisting personality, since passive-dependent people disengage 
earlier, . 

Whether or not the self-concept changes is related to the individual s 
level of aspiration, past success or failure, and the social situation (Back & 
Morris, 1974). 'Thomae (1973) followed 150 males for a period of 8 years 
and found that, although major changes occurred in their lives, his subjects 
tended to work themselves through the same themes over and over verae 
different periods. Thomae concluded that this was evidence for Adler's li . 
Style theory. It is the same personality that meets the physical ma socia 
Changes brought about by aging, so that these new situations evoke essen- 
"ally predictable behavior patterns. 
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symbols of security. If these new symbols do not evolve, the sense of being 
alone and helpless is a reason for anxiety. 

Attachments may fade, security may be more tenuous, and compe- 
tence decline, but the perceptual system continues to function in order to 
process information and serve the other motives. However, as the senses 
decline in acuity, attention is more focused and much information is ig- 
nored. Brain cells begin to deteriorate and the organism becomes less effi- 
cient at processing information. New perceptual symbols are required, a 
development that is one of the major requirements for adequate function- 
ing in the aged. 


Carl Jung pointed out that in most primitive societies the old are the source of 
wisdom and the guardians of the mysteries and the laws. In our society we 
have no clear sense of meaning and purpose in old age—thus we attempt, 
sometimes frantically, to cling to youth. Our culture disregards the competence 
and attachment motives of the aged and creates a crisis in the security system 
as well. The resulting loss of external information from the depletion of the mo- 
tive systems requires the perceptual system to compensate for this loss. This 
compensation takes place through increased construction of internal informa- 


tion, such as autistic thinking, preoccupation with fantasy, paranoid ideation, 
and excessive introspection. 


The Attainment of Self-Actualization: 
Approaching the Guiding Self-Ideal 


Box 8-7 contains some differentiations of the motives in old age, cul- 
minating in self-actualization. Whether or not self-actualization occurs de- 
pends on whether or not one’s life has a positive meaning. 

A major contribution of the existential theorists has been the concept 
that the absence of positive meaning leads to existential anxiety, which has 
at its root ontological anxiety—the fear of non-being. The self-actualized 
life, however, has achieved and created so many meanings that death alone 
cannot destroy them all. It is the unfulfilled life that is the tragedy, not the 
death of the self-actualized person who has been child and adult, nurturant 
and succorant, a parent, friend, lover, teacher, and who even after death 
remains a model for others—one who dies full of years. 

Maslow (1970) studied the lives of people, both living and historical 
who, in his judgment, were self-actualized. His subjects included Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Einstein, Eleanor Roosevelt, William James, Albert Schweitzer, 
Spinoza, and others. Data were collected from historical material, personal 
documents, and eyewitness reports. Maslow catalogues the following traits 
as characteristic of self-actualized people: (1) more efficient perception of 


Box 8-7 Differentiation of Motives in Old Age 


Acceptance of life as lived: Being able to arrive at a feeling of com- 
pletion. The feeling of having done one's 
share and having made a contribution to 

sers the whole. Making peace with oneself. 

Ptance of death: To the person who feels complete, death 
loses its sting (Erikson). The mission has 
been accomplished and itis time to pass 


on. 

Transfer of power and dominion: One task of aging is to pass the torch to 
the next generation. This requires giving 
up one's own preeminence and letting 
someone younger take the spotlight and 
the power. It is less a loss than a suc- 
cessful transfer of leadership to one's 

Trensee successors. 

ndance: Having successfully completed the 
course, the symbols of the motive sys- 
tems can develop further. New meanings 
can be elaborated. Issues beyond mate- 
rial human existence come into focus. 
These new symbols permit a feeling of 
continuity with the cosmos even after 
death, a kind of psychological 


Self. = immortality. 
"actualization: The completion of life in the direction of 
the guiding self-ideal. All of life has been 


a movement toward this moment, A feel- 
ing that one's destiny is complete. 


reali 

tena) (2) acceptance of self, others, and nature; (3) spontaneity and in- 

v6 Mia ess; (4) problem and task-centeredness; (5) a balance between in- 

(7) dn. and detachment; (6) an ability to be autonomous from culture; 

tips aed freshness of appreciation; (8) a capacity and desire for peak 

cratic do (9) a capacity for deep interpersonal relations; (10) a demo- 
aracter structure; (11) an ability to discriminate between means 


*nd; (12) an authentic sense of human values; (13) a philosophic sense 
nse of belonging to the 


fh 
fme. i (14) creative thinking; and (15) a strong sense 
n species, comparable to Adler’s Gemeinschafisgefihl. 
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nvironmental incentives, the dynamics of goal 


When motives are aroused by e 
ntives may be external (in the 


behavior are set into motion. Environmental ince 


situation) or internal (such as fantasy). 
Response choice is influenced both by what the situation provides and 


by what the person brings to the situation. Concern over the relative influence 
of these factors has given rise to the person X situation controversy. Some 
people are highly consistent across situations. Such internally consistent be- 
havior may be adaptive or maladaptive, depending on the specific behavior in- 
volved. Even inconsistency can be a consistent personality variable, and 
flexibility is a personality disposition that admits of wide variations in behavior 
across situations, depending upon the individual's perception of what is 


appropriate. 


Tendencies to act are generated when motives are aroused. We have 


used the achievement model of McClelland and Atkinson as a paradigm to ex- 
plain movement (action tendencies) in the areas of attachment, competence, 
and security. Work on intrinsic motivation has shed new light on the cognitive 
motive. Cognitive style also affects the direction of movement. 

Emotions are involved in motivated behavior by virtue of two processes: 
(1) All emotions contain cognitive information. The meanings extracted from 
this information influence the arousal, experience, and expression of the emo- 
tion. (2) Emotions themselves motivate; they are incentives to action. A num- 
ber of emotional differentiations and their possible goals are presented. Two 
of them, frustration and anxiety, are interpreted from a cognitive point of view. 
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In the last three chapters we discussed the structure of personality 
and how that structure develops. Personality structure always implies a 
readiness to behave in a certain way. That readiness is actualized when 
the personality structure is aroused by environmental stimuli; that is, when 
the unique motive hierarchy is aroused by appropriate incentives. Thus, 
the dynamics of behavior are predicated upon the relationship between the 
personality and environmental stimuli, giving rise to specific response 
choices. The environmental stimuli contain information. Which informa- 
tion the person will extract from a given stimulus depends in part on the 


structure of the personality, but it depends also on the information avail- 
able in the situation. 


THE PERSON AND THE SITUATION 


Some people respond to environmental stimulation in highly consistent 
ways. Others reveal great specificity, varying their responses from situation 
to situation. We may say that the former have easily predictable personali- 
ties, no matter what the situation. The latter show more discriminativeness. In 
order to predict their behavior we need to know more about the situation 
to which they are responding. The existence of cognitive style would seem 
to point toward behavior consistency, as would a unique motive hierarchy. 
Another factor that has been suggested is self-concept, which also seems to 
be a fairly good indicator of how one will be perceived by others. Block 
(1975), for example, reports that there is a significant correlation between 
how a person rates himself and how others will rate him. Moreover, these 
ratings are stable over time. 

However, a number of studies have also shown that certain kinds of 
behavior do not seem to be consistent but vary from situation to situa- 
tion—that is, tend to be situation specific. In a classic study by Hartshorne 
and May (1928),—which probably launched the debate over consistency 
and specificity—school-age children's moral behavior was tested in a vari- 
ety of situations. The research design of this experimental study is outlined 
in Box 9-1. 

Our experimental critique in Box 9-1 notwithstan 
and May (1928) concluded that moral behavior is relatively specific and 
does not generalize across situations; that is, they questioned the existence 
of consistent moral traits in personality. Moral behavior across situations is 
not unrelated but not completely consistent either. These results are lim- 
ited not only because of the uncontrolled variable, but also because we 
cannot generalize about moral (in)consistencies from young children to 
cognitively sophisticated adults. 


One may ask why children are consistent in the classroom and less 


ding, Hartshorne 


Box 9-1 How Uncontrolled Variables Can Lead to Faulty Conclu- 
sions: The Study on Moral Consistency in School Chil- 
dren by Hartshorne and May (1925). 


Purpose of Study 
The research was conducted to determine whether there is any consis- 


tency in children's expressed moral attitudes from situation to situation. 
Procedure 

1. School children were administered different paper and pencil tests 
about moral rules and were also questioned about their moral attitudes in their 


classroom settings. r : 
2. Following the classroom evaluation, the same children were tested 


on the morality of their behavior, such as cheating and lying, in a variety of 
non-classroom social situations. 


Results 
While there was a high correlation between different paper and pencil 
tests of moral rules and appreciable consistency in self reports about moral 
precepts in the classroom setting, the correlation was significantly reduced in 
- moral tests in non-classroom social situations. 
Conclusion 
The authors of the study concluded that moral behavior is relatively spe- 


cific and dependent on specific provoking situations. 
Critique 


There is an uncon 2 
was done in a classroom setting w! 


trolled variable in this study. Since the original testing 
here children are accustomed to teacher au- 
thority, the original consistency could have been caused by obedience. There 
is less reason to expect such obedience in non-classroom situations. The origi- 
nal test may therefore have been a test of moral attitudes. The lower consis- 
tency in moral behavior in non-classroom situations is expected from young 
children who have not yet developed abstract principles of morality because of 
their inadequate level of cognitive development (see Piaget and Kohlberg). 

If we want to draw. unequivocal conclusions, our variables and situations 
have to be designed carefully enough to avoid ambiguous, or confounded or 


inconclusive outcomes. 


consistent outside the classroom. It is probable that they were showing 
compliance behavior in the classroom because of accustomed obedience to 
teachers as we reasoned in Box 9-1. Were these children actually showing 
discriminativeness from situation to situation or had they not yet devel- 
oped the sense of moral judgment that Kohlberg (1969, 1976) describes? It 
could be they had not yet developed the cognitive sophistication to general- 
ize a common moral principle from situation to situation. 

The question of specificity has also been studied in the way motives 
and attitudes are expressed. Noting that global definitions of sex-typed be- 
havior produce methodological difficulties, Sears, Rau and Alpert (1965) 
measured some specific behaviors that are presumed to result from sex 
identification. On the assumption that males are more aggressive and fe- 
males more dependent, preschool males and females were rated on five 
kinds of dependent behavior (Sears, 1963). The ratings were: 
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Constructive attention (secking praisc) 

. Secking contact such as touching and holding 
Being near, such as following someone 

Seeking reassurance 

Disruptive attention-seeking, such as aggression. 


(9 eue pe 


The children's behavior was observed in a number of free play ses- 
sions and was independently rated with high inter-rater reliability. How- 
ever, the children who scored high on one measure did not necessarily score 
high on the others. In fact, intercorrelations between the five measures 
reached significance in only one of 20 intercorrelations, leading the authors 
to conclude that the concept of dependency as a unitary personality trait is 
not valid. 

Inspection of the five kinds of *dependency" measures may reveal 
why these measures are not meaningfully related. There is actually no rea- 
son to believe, for example, that the child who seeks praise in constructive 
ways will show aggression in the same situation; it would not be his style. 
Similarly, the child who follows and seeks reassurance in this situation is 
perhaps more insecure and less likely to behave constructively. An earlier 
study by Beller (1955) had shown that global ratings of dependency in pre- 
school children by their teachers were consistent over a group of sub-mea- 
sures of dependency. Mischel (1968), however, ascribes these findings to 
rater bias rather than actual consistency within the child. In fact, he at- 
tacks the concept of consistency in personality traits. Yet it is quite possible 
that global ratings of children by teachers who know them reveal a more 


accurate knowledge of the child, assimilating and integrating the sub-mea- 
sures into an identifiable Gestalt. 


Some of the People Some of the Time 


Some people will be consistent in some situations some of the time, 
depending on the kinds of behavioral measures taken. A brilliant analysis 
by Bem and Allen (1974) throws light on one reason why this occurs. They 
point out first of all that what may be considered important personality di- 
mensions by the researchers may not be considered important by the sub- 
jects. Cross-situational consistency will be found only if (1) the subjects 
agree with the researcher's a priori claim that the sampled behavior and sit- 
uations belong in a common equivalence class, and (2) the individuals 
agree among themselves on how to scale these behaviors and situations. In 
their study, subjects were divided into two groups on the basis of their re- 
plies to the question of whether they were friendly and conscientious or not. 
These self-ratings were tested for cross-situational generality by comparing 
them with reports from subjects’ parents, peers, and two independent ob- 
servers’ ratings. The results, shown in Table 9-1, reveal unmistakable con- 


tez 


Table 9-1 


The Search for Cross-Situational Consistencies in Behavior 


Low Mother's Father's Group Spontaneous 
High Self-report report report Peer'sreport discussion friendliness All variables 
1. Self-Report 
2. Mother's .61 
Report .52 
3. Father's Report .48 75 
124 .28 
4. Peer's Report .62 71 .50 
.56 .40 .34 
5. Group .52 34 .50 .45 
Discussion .59 41 13 39 
6. Spontaneous .61 .46 .69 39 73 
Friendliness —.06 —,18 —.20 .09 .30 
Mean .57 59 .60 .54 52 .59 57 
correlations .39 .30 .16 .37 .37 .01 JT. 


Source: D. J. Bem and A. Allen, 1974, p. 514. 
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sistency. Subjects who saw themselves as consistent were also rated by 
others as consistent. To support his claim further, Bem (1974) reported that 
androgynous individuals of both sexes vary their behavior cross-situation- 
ally so that they are able to “do well" at all masculine and feminine tasks. 
Sex-role-typed individuals, on the other hand, do well in situations congru- 
ent with their sex-role expectations. Personal consistency, across situations, 
is largely defined by the person according to his own perceptions. 

Snyder and Monson (1975) present other data indicating the impor- 
tance of the subject’s perception. They found that variation in attentive- 
ness to situational guides leads to differences in behavioral expression. 
Subjects measured for some personality dimensions, including self-moni- 
toring, were asked to join a discussion group. Self-monitoring is a trait charac- 
terized by the tendency to examine the consequences of one's behavior and 
then to modify it appropriately. It was found that low self-monitoring sub- 
jects were unaffected by discussion context. In another study, raters judged 
the subjects’ generosity, honesty, and hostility in nine relevant situations. 
High self-monitoring subjects were more influenced by the situation and 
altered their behavior accordingly. That is, high self-monitoring subjects 
will be generous, honest, or hostile in a given situation depending on their 
perception of the appropriateness of such behavior in that situation. Para- 
doxically, situational variability is caused by self-monitoring, a personality 
trait. Thus, discriminativeness, which leads to variation from situation to 
situation, is itself a consistent personality trait. 

Personality consistency is not the same as behavior consistency. The 
person who is consistently discriminative will behave differently in differ- 
ent situations. On the other hand, a person who is consistently nondiscrim- 
inative will behave the same in different situations. 


Interaction between Person and Situation 


We have just seen that some people are consistent some of the time 
depending on their self-perception and discriminativeness. The interaction 
between person and situation has been examined further. Based on a re- 
view of 11 studies and some thoughtful methodological analysis, Bowers 
(1973) concludes that personality and situation interaction taken together 
account for more of the variance than either variable alone. He argues that 
situations are more specific than is commonly recognized—that is, situa- 
tions are as much a function of the person as the person's behavior is a 
function of the situation. Bowers points out that we attribute cause to the 
person—or to the situation—depending on our own cognitive structure. 
For example, professional mental health workers overassimilate patients' 
behavior into their conceptual schemes. They often ascribe illness to hospi- 
talized pseudo-patients (Adinolfi, 1971), whereas genuine psychiatric pa- 
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tients are often quite capable of recognizing normal behavior in these 
pseudo-patients. Thus, cognitive structure determines how a person will 
view a situation and how he will react. In other words, the situation is a 
function of the observer in that his cognitive schemes filter and organize 
the environment. One such scheme is low versus high self-monitoring. 


Sarason and his co-workers (1975) point out that when we examine 


the person versus situation studies carefully, we still have not found out 
hey do. Looking at the person-sit- 


much about why people behave the way t 
uation relationship tells us more than looking at either person or situation 
alone, but it does not tell us enough. After an analysis of several studies 
such as Bowers’, they concluded that both person and situation variables 
account for only a small percentage of behavior. Evidently, we need to find 
other ways of conceptualizing the person-situation relationship. 

Figure 9-1 presents a summary diagram of some of the complex inter- 
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actions between the person and the situation which require conceptual 
analysis in the future. This interaction is continuous, involving constant 
interchange between person and situation. 


A Cognitive Style Formulation of the 
Person-Situation Relationship 


Saying that personality is consistent does not mean that people do not 
discriminate from one situation to another. In fact the consistency of cog- 
nitive style explains how people discriminate from situation to situation. 
For example, Srull and Karabenick (1975) noted a significant personality- 
situation interaction in a /ocus of control study. College students divided into 
high internals and high externals were given opportunities to cheat (that is, 
falsely report successes) on certain tasks. In one condition, performance was 
attributed to chance, while in another it was attributed to skill. The inter- 
nally controlled subjects cheated more in the skill condition while the externally con- 
trolled cheated more in the luck condition. This is a clear example of the power of 
a personality variable. The behavior of the subjects depended on their per- 
ception of the situation as it interacted with personality style. 


How particular people perceive particular environments. Other studies have 
revealed that environmental factors do not work automatically, but de- 
pend on their perceived effects. Thus, Worchel and Teddlie (1976) studied 
the effects of three variables independently: felt environmental crowding, 
varied density, and interaction distance. The first variable was manipu- 
lated by varying the number of people per unit space; the second, by vary- 
ing how close one person was to another—that is, the extent to which 
personal space was violated. Also, in each condition, the walls of the room 
either had pictures or were bare. Worchel and Teddlie found that short in- 
teraction distance produced a greater feeling of crowding but that this ef- 
fect was reduced by the presence of distracting pictures on the wall. 

A corroborating study is reported by Sundstrom (1975). Subjects in- 
teracted in large or small rooms in groups of six: three subjects and three 
confederates. The confederates intruded by leaning forward, touching sub- 
jects, and attempting eye contact 80 percent of the time; they also blocked 
goals by inattention and interruption while subjects talked; or they did nei- 
ther of these. Subjects reported discomfort and crowding in the small room. 
Intrusion led to initial discomfort that decreased with time, and to lower 
levels of facial regard. Goal blocking also produced lower levels of facial re- 
gard, gesturing, and positive head nodding. In this case, however, self-re- 
ported irritation increased with time. Contrary to predictions, stress 
responses to intrusion and goal blocking were not intensified by high room 
density. Rather, adaptation seemed to involve lower levels of affiliative be- 
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havior—an adaptive response, indeed! Thus, work by investigators such as 
Moos (1973), who stress that environmental conditions and settings 
(Barker, 1968) affect our behavioral responses to aggression (Galle, Gove, & 
McPherson, 1972), need to be interpreted in the context of how particular 
individuals respond to or feel about particular environmental conditions. 


Consistency-Specificity as an Individual Difference Variable 


Campus (1974) has reasoned that some of the low correlations be- 
tween behavior across different situations result, in part, from some indi- 
viduals being highly consistent, while others are not consistent at all. To 
evaluate this hypothesis she tested a large number of college students on 
two measures of motives (needs). Subjects were asked to check which ad- 
Jectives from Murray's list of TAT needs applied to them. They were also 
asked to give a self-description inventory of their needs. These two mea- 
Sures of personality consistency were correlated. 

. Three interesting results were obtained: (1) There were low correla- 
tions between needs expressed in the two measures. (2) However, a compli- 
Cated statistical analysis indicated that the low correlations resulted from 
the fact that some individuals were not consistent at all while others were 
highly consistent. For the consistent individual, the degree to which re- 
Sponses were determined by personality variables was 70 percent, while it 
Was only 2 percent for the inconsistent individuals. Such extreme inconsis- 
tency could, in fact, be considered a personality trait. (3) Consistent per- 
Sonalities shared certain properties while inconsistent personalities shared 
others. For some people, consistency is highly correlated with a desire to 
Master the environment; for others with conformity and submissiveness. 

Owever, consistency is negatively related to overt hostility and hostility 
turned inward. Furthermore, consistency has a positive correlation with 
*Xtroversion but a negative one with anxiety. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR 


The last section pinpointed the pervasiveness of individual differences in 
goal formulation and pursuit. Which goal is pursued depends on the rela- 
tionship between consistent motives (defined in Chapter 6) and situational 
conditions, Our theory of the dynamics of goal pursuit emphasizes the fol- 
Owing principles, all consistent with the postulates presented in Chapter 1: 


1. Goals are the end points of behavioral movement and are selected by the 


unique motive hierarchy in interaction with environtnental incentives, 
2. Motives are hierarchically organized, with the guiding self-idea! at the apex of 


the hierarchy. 
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3. Motives interact with each other so that the pursuit of one motive may be af- 
fected by other motive systems. For example, the pursuit of competence or at- 
tachment may be inhibited by the simultaneous arousal of insecurity. 

4. The satisfaction of motives in goal behavior is always directed by the percep- 
tual system. 

5. Goal behavior is hierarchically determined. When the motives are engaged, 
the dominant goal takes precedence over other goals. 

6. A goal permits a great variety of situational fluctuation. For example, if the 
goal is to achieve, then behavior may change from situation to situation de- 
pending on what has to be achieved. On the other hand, if the goal is to be 
evasive, then inconsistent behavior from situation to situation is a direct ex- 
pression of movement to the goal. 


These six principles of organization of motivated behavior inform us 
that specific behaviors must be interpreted according to which motives in 
the hierarchy are being served by that behavior. Thus, people have differ- 
ent ways of seeking attachment, security, competence, and cognition. Fur- 
thermore, behavior that apparently serves one motive may actually serve 
another. Thus, sexual activity may often symbolize competence rather 
than attachment; and, conversely, competence may be sought because it is 
seen as a requirement for attaining attachment (as in the child who strives 
for good grades in order to win mother's love). Indeed, the symbols for the 
four motives are elaborate, as can be seen in Box 9-2. 

A reversal can also occur in a motive hierarchy. As the person moves 
toward the dominant goal, motives interact and compete for saliency. If the 
dominant goal is to obtain love and the perceived way is through power 
and status, concerns with competence may take precedence over concerns 
with love. Similarly, if security is found in interpersonal distance, the pur- 
suit of attachment will be impaired, leading to loneliness and/or bizarre 
sexual practices. For some people, status concerns even take precedence 
over survival (for example, hara-kiri as a way of preserving status). 


The Achievement Motivation Paradigm 


We have just said that different motives have different saliencies for 
different people. It would be useful to measure the relative saliency of mo- 
tives, since it would help us to understand and predict what information 
the person will be inclined to extract from a situation and thus the di- 
rection of his behavior. Our outflow theory of perception postulates that 
relative saliency will depend on the kind of information the perceptual sys- 
tem seeks out. An excellent way to identify the dominant sets in the percep- 
tual system is through the examination of a person's fantasies. In fact, 
David McClelland asserts that the formalized scoring of fantasy expres- 
sions (as in the TAT) provides a more sensitive measure of the person’s 
unique motivation priorities than other indices such as self-report or rater’s 
clinical judgments (McClelland, 1971). In his classical work on measuring 
the achievement motive, McClelland illustrates this point. 

Murray defined the need to achieve as the striving to overcome ob- 
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Ped to exercise power, to strive to do something difficult as well and as 
aga | as possible. McClelland followed Murray but modified the defini- 
e n of need to achieve (n-Ach) as involving “success in competition with 
1955) standard of excellence” (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 
In investigating the achievement motive, McClelland was concerned 
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is his own rather than any external cri- 
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instructions for taking the TAT test and asked to write stories for each of 
the five cards. 

The stories are then scored for achievement themes by a method that 
McClelland devised. After studying a number of people in this way, 
McClelland could classify subjects on a scale from low n-Ach to high n- 
Ach. Persons high in n-Ach demonstrated the personality characteristics 
depicted in Box 9-3. 

The individual depicted in Box 9-3 radiates an aura of competence 
and self-confidence that is revealed through his expectancy of success. In 
fact, Atkinson (1957), a student of McClelland, who further developed the 
model, believes that the person high in achievement motive has an expec- 
lancy of success whereas the low achievement person has a fear of failure. These 
two variables of achievement dynamics are expressed in the following 
equation. 


T, = (M, X P, X I) — (M, X P, X f) 


where 
T, = is the tendency to approach the achievement task 
M, — motivation to achieve success 
M, = motivation to avoid failure 
P, = probability of success 
P, — probability of failure 
I, = incentive value of succeeding at the task 
1, — incentive value of failing at the task 


Note that P, + P= 1. The probability is given by the difficulty of the 
task, the incentive by its challenge, and M, is measured by the TAT. 

The basic paradigm of the achievement motivation theory is that the 
individual's hope of success is stronger than his fear of failure. This proposi- 
tion specifies that, in high n-Ach individuals, the motive to be competent is 
generally stronger than the motive to be secure. 

One may raise the question as to whether a fantasy motivation score 
by one person may mean the same thing as for another person or group. 
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This ultimately raises the question of the validity of measuring saliency 
through the scoring of fantasy. With respect to the achievement motive, 
McClelland reports that “in general, studies have confirmed the fact that 
everywhere men, women, Japanese, Germans, Americans who have high n 
" e scores, behave in much the same way" (McClelland, 1971, p. 

: Atkinson and Cartwright (1964) and Weiner (1970, 1972) have 
Pointed out that the formula for T, is limited in that it assumes a static per- 
sonality. As such, it does not allow for carryover from preceding motiva- 
tional activities. Whether a person has been satiated by previous goal 
behavior, whether he has succeeded or failed should affect succeeding mo- 
tivational tendencies. Thus, some correctional factor should be added to 
the formula to account for carryover. These researchers predict that, in 


Cases where M, is greater than M, failure of goal attainment will result in 


1 AF? " x " 
higher T, on successive goal attempts. Unfortunately, this prediction does 
oal activity frequently re- 


not always hold up empirically, since success ing 2 
sults in higher subsequent motivational tendencies until, presumably, sa- 
tiation has been reached. Thus, while the theory of Atkinson and 
McClelland has generated much research and has been supported by data 
from many studies (see Atkinson & Feather, 1966), the theoretical founda- 


Hons are still being refined. 


We have theorized earlier that each person has a unique hierarchy of 


Motives with a dominant goal at the apex. For the achievement-oriented 
Person, the competence motive is at the apex, whereas for the fear of failure 
Person, the security motive is at the apex. Other motives can also have pri- 
9rity. Thus, for another individual the attachment motive, in one way or 
another, may be at the apex. For some people the dominant goal is to 
Please, for others it is to serve, while for still others, it is to be taken care 
fall variations of the attachment motive. . 
. All goal behavior is thus hierarchically organized depending on the 
Unique organization of the motive hierarchy. In Chapter 6 we presented 
iagrams of four different hierarchies, with each of the four motive systems 
at the apex (see Figure 6-3). The key determiner of the hierarchy of motives 
Or each person is the articulation or differentiation of the perceptual sys- 
tem. That motive which is directed or organized by the most differentiated 
Perceptual structure will give rise to the most dominant goal when motives 


are s à 5 1 
et into dynamic action. 


Social and Cultural Factors 
in Achievement and Other Motives 


Horner (1968) conducted an illuminating study which dramatized 
Xtent to which the achievement motive organization and perceptual 
ture of males and females differ. In her study, female subjects from a 


the e 
Struc 
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large midwestern university wrote stories to the cue, “After first-term finals, 
Anne finds herself at the top of her Med school class.” The stories were 
scored using the usual TAT criteria. Particular attention was paid to “fear 
of success” themes, in which the central character suffered social rejection, 
wondered about normality or sexuality, denied or misrepresented success in 
various ways, or displayed action that was bizarre or inappropriate. 
Horner’s results showed that 65 percent of the female subjects wrote “fear 
of success” stories as opposed to only 10 percent of the male subjects. This 
difference between females and males in “fear of success” has been verified 
in other studies (among others, Horner, 1972; Feather & Raphelson, 
1974). 

In a follow-up study, Feather and Simon (1975) obtained data which 
suggests that the “failure”-related variable has wider implications. Female 
subjects read stories of males and females failing in qualifying examina- 
tions in three professions—medicine, teaching, and nursing. Following this, 
they were asked to do three things: (1) give a personality description of the 
characters in the stories; (2) rate the importance of different causes of the 
failure; and (3) rate the likelihood that various outcomes would follow the 
failure. Some of the significant results were as follows: 


1. A male was seen as less powerful, more obedient, and more feminine if he suc- 
ceeded or failed at nursing rather than at teaching or medicine. 


2. Either sex was seen as more powerful and less feminine if he/she succeeded 
than if he/she failed. 


3. Males were evaluated more positively and seen as more powerful and polite if 
they succceded. 


4. Females, conversely, were evaluated more positively and scen as more power- 
ful and polite, if they failed. 


5. Subjects tended to see ability as more determining in male success, luck as 
more determining in female success, and ability as more determining than 
failure. 


Recall that all these subjects who saw the female as less favorable than the male were 
female. Some of the objections to Horner's findings have already been dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8. In Chapter 10 we will discuss still other interpretations 
of Horner's findings. 


Application of the Achievement Model to Other Motives 


McClelland's use of the TAT can be applied to the other motives. In 
the original achievement motive model of McClelland-Atkinson, data were 
collected on subjects who had been informed of previous failure on a task. 
The experimenters did this because they believed such a situation would 
arouse the achievement motive if it indeed existed in the subject. In similar 
ways, this paradigm can be applied to the other motives, as Atkinson 
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and his associates (1954) have done with affiliation (an expression of the 
attachment motive) and Veroff (1957) and Winter (1971) with power. 


_ Affiliation and fear. Atkinson and his associates (1954) measured affili- 
ation by analyzing TAT stories written by students either in the classroom 
or in a fraternity. (The latter situation was expected to be more arousing of 
the motive to affiliate.) Themes written by the fraternity group revealed 
More concern with attaining friendly relationships and fear of rejection and 
isolation. Furthermore. unstable and withdrawn individuals in both groups 
Were more likely to reveal a negative fear of rejection rather than the posi- 
uve desire for friendly relationships- -à dimension similar to that found in 
the achievement motive. Thus, the achievement paradigm can be applied 
to the competence, security, and attachment motives. In all three cases the 
Person either anticipates success or failure, depending on whether he has the 
necessary perceptual categories to pursue success. 


Power and dominance. Veroff (1957) adapted the TAT to measure a 
Bowen motive. The power motive is defined as the desire to influence others 
and to be in command of a situation. Pictures aimed at arousing such feel- 
“ngs were administered to candidates during a student government election 
ata college (a situation expected to arouse the power motive). Subjects 
Were also rated independently for “dominance” characteristics by their 
Professors, It was found that those students who scored higher in power 
alg on the TAT stories also received higher ratings from the professors. 
pue high in the power motive expect to attain positions of control, while 
‘ae low in this motive expect to be powerless or have no influence and are 

‘vated to avoid the power contest. . 
Quac Maslow (1968) has argued that people shi sea Eg eae. 
lain : about self may be powerful and have leadership rollin ; "leaders 
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Achievement, affiliation, power, fear of failure, fear of success are all 
differentiations of attachment, competence and security. To date, no simi- 
lar ways of measuring the cognitive motive have been devised. However, 
intrinsic motivation, which was discussed in Chapter 5, can be understood 
as evidence that a cognitive motive exists. 


The Dynamics of the Cognitive Motive: 
Intrinsic Motivation 


In Chapter 5 we introduced the concept of intrinsic motivation. Intrinsic 
motivation is affected by the cognitive motive. Some psychologists have 
claimed that exploration, stimulus seeking, and related activities are in- 
trinsically rewarding. Harlow (1953) theorizes that such information-seek- 
ing behavior is based on innate programs which are evoked by varying 
environmental stimuli such as novelty, puzzles, and new surroundings. In 
Chapter 5 we linked such tendencies to the need to master the environ- 
ment. In a similar manner, Glickman and Schiff (1967) have documented 
that species, including humans, who must search out food and are not 
threatened by predators reveal more curiosity than species who obtain food 
easily and are threatened by predators. Thus, a link is esiablished between 
adaptive behavior and learning to master the environment. R. White 
(1959) has seen this need to have effect on the environment as an important 
determiner of human motivation. 

A. Jones independently (1964, 1966) and with his co-workers (1961) 
has reported experimental data which verify that persons are motivated to 
search for information. When deprived of looking at a varied environment for 
a period of time, and then given an opportunity to choose what kinds of 
displays one prefers, the deprived person is more likely to choose more 
complex rather than less complex displays. Brody (1971) has suggested that 
this tendency to choose more complex information stimulation is related to 
the individual's creativity. The degree of creativity is a predictor of infor- 
mation search. More creative individuals will tend to choose more complex 
stimulation. Implicit in the work of Brody is the notion of cognitive com- 
plexity. The more constructs (categories) an individual has, the more cog- 
nitively complex that person is. Cognitively more complex people have a 
low tolerance for boredom and a high threshold for information load 

Schroeder (1970) has shown that the desire for cognitive complexity is 
determined both by personality disposition and the particular environment 
(as has Berlyne, 1963, 1965). Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder (1963) point out 
that it is important to realize that the optimal level of information 


Sve 


Table 9-2 


to a Picture of a Man at a Drawing Board. 


Achievement Arousal 


George is an engineer who 
(need, + 1) 

wants to win a competition 

in which the man with 
(achievement imagery: standard 
of excellence, + 1) 

the most practicable drawing 

will be awarded the contract to 

build a bridge. He is taking 

a moment to think 
(goal anticipation, + 1) 

how happy he will be if he 

wins. He has been 
(block, world, + 1) 

baffled by how to make such 

along span strong, but remembers 
(instrumental act, + 1) 

to specify a new steel alloy 

of great strength, submits his 

entry, but does not win and 
(goal state, negative, + 1) 

is very unhappy. 


Thema + 1, Total n Achievement 
score = +7 


Affiliation Arousal 


George is an engineer who is 
working late. He is 
(affiliation imagery, + 1) 
worried that his wife will be 
annoyed with him for 
neglecting her. 
(block, world, + 1) 
She has been objecting that 
he cares more about his work 
than his wife and family. 
(block, personal, + 1) 
He seems unable to satisfy 
both his boss and his wife, 
(need, + 1) 
but he loves her very much, and 
(instrumental act, + 1) 
will do his best to finish up 
fast and get home to her. 


Thema + 1, Total n Affiliation 
score = +6 


Typical Stories Written When Achievement, Affiliation, and Power Motives Have Been Aroused 


Power Arousal 


This is Georgiadis, a 
(prestige of actor, + 1) 
famous architect, who 
(need, + 1) 
wants to win a competition 
which will establish who is 
(power imagery, + 1) 
the best architect in the world. 
His chief rival, Bulakovsky, 
(block, world, + 1) 
has stolen his best ideas, and 
he is dreadfully afraid of the 
(goal anticipation, negative, + 1) 
disgrace of losing. But he 
comes up with 
(instrumental act, + 1) 
a great new idea, which absolutely 
(powerful effect, + 1) 
bowls the judges over, and wins! 


Total n Power score = +7 


Source: From David C. McClelland, Assessing Human Motivation, Morristown, N.J.: General Learning Press, 1971. 
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processing is not always the most complex level, and will depend on the 
task criterion. For example, if we have to find something relatively simple, 
a highly complicated set of hypotheses leads us to overlook the rather sim- 
ple solution. In general, however, we would expect that the cognitively 
more complex (more creative) individual is likely to be more competent 
and more likely to believe that he can influence the environment 
effectively. 

Lepper and Greene (1975) and Calder and Staw (1975) have experi- 
mentally investigated the dynamic aspects of intrinsic motivation. Greene 
and Lepper (1974) have shown that intrinsic motivation decreases when 
extrinsic rewards such as moncy are offered. However, Kruglanski and his 
associates (1975) and Reese and Sushinsky (1976) found that intrinsic mo- 
tivation may increase if the extrinsic reward is seen as an inherent part of 
the task. 

Calder and Staw (1975) presented subjects with two tasks, picture 
puzzles and block puzzles. They were either given a reward or no reward 
for doing each of these tasks. As can be seen from Figure 9-2, there was an 
interaction between task and external reward. Subjects stated that enjoy- 
ment was higher with the picture puzzle (intrinsic motivation) without re- 
ward. Self-perception is also influenced by many tasks. When a task is 
challenging we perceive ourselves as intrinsically interested; if not, we need 
outside incentives. Deci and his colleagues (1975) hypothesize further that 
extrinsic rewards can affect intrinsic motivation in two ways: (1) when they 
produce a change in perceived locus of causality, and (2) when they affect 
one's feelings of competence and self-determination. There need not be a 
conflict between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. One can enjoy a task 
and also enjoy being paid for it. However, if our chief incentive is money, 
intrinsic rewards may be neglected and vice versa. 

Amabile and her associates (1976) have shown that the enjoyment of 
an intrinsically interesting task can also be modified by other contingen- 
cies. Subjects were given intrinsically interesting puzzles under two condi- 
tions of time limits and two conditions of unlimited time. In the time-limit 
condition, half the subjects were given an explicit time limit while for the 
other half, the time limit was implied. In the unlimited-time condition, 
subjects were told either to work at their own pace or to work as quickly as 
possible. Subjects in all four groups finished within the allotted time; how- 
ever, subjects in the two deadline conditions e 
sically motivated activities are more satisfy 
by time. 

Notz (1975) and Calder and Staw (1975) admonish that there are 
complex interactions between intrinsic an 
riety of other contingencies such as the 
spective of the person. In short, 
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Figure 9-2 Mean ratings of task satisfaction and the interaction between 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. Extrinsic motivation in- 
ard, while intrinsic motivation suf- 


creases with external rew: 
fers as a result of conflict between the two types of re- 


ward. Source: After Calder and Staw, 1975, p. 602, Figure 1. 


motivati ; ni 4 
otivation and reward in determining such outcomes as satisfaction and 
performance is not linear, as Figure 9-2 indicates. If the relation were lin- 
e Seen ee aH 

ar, both extrinsic and intrinsic lines would have the same slope. 


Cognitive Style and Goal-Directed Behavior 
rmulation, is the particular person’s style of 
t, as determined by the motive hierarchy, 


eae organized by the perceptual system. Cognitive style is one aspect of 
x UA Laien system. Table 9-3 summarizes some important aspects of the 
Wee 1odynamics of cognitive style. Style interacts with stimulus informa- 
oat the arousal of goal behavior. Recent data verify some of the rela- 
ips predicted in Table 9-3. 
In Chapter 6 we mentioned the work of Holzman and Gardner (1960) 


on sh 
" à s 
rpeners and levelers. Since sharpeners are cognitively more differen 


tiate s ; : 
d, they will seek more novel situations; on the other hand, levelers will 


i Psychodynamics, in our fo 
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seek to avoid new information. Thus, cognitive style directs which stimuli 
will be selected as well as which response will be chosen. 

A similar statement can be made about the extensive and narrow 
scanning paradigm of Gardner and Long (19622, b) in Chapter 6 and the 
construct of psychological differentiation (field independence and dependence) 
of Witkin (1976), as indicated in Table 9-3. 

In locus of control studies, Liem (1975) examined how performance 
and satisfaction were affected by the variables of structure and choice. In 
an introductory college psychology class, one group of students was per- 
mitted to choose the type of recitation section they preferred while another 
group was assigned by chance. The format of the recitation was either 
structured or unstructured. The subjects who controlled their choice did 
better on the examination and expressed more satisfaction. As Table 9-3 
predicts, each student will choose more or less structure, depending on his 
locus of control, and will be more satisfied with his choice. Additional work 
has shown that perceived control is in turn affected by some other vari- 
ables. Harvey and Harris (1975) found that perceived control is greater 
when the subject chooses between positive options than when he chooses 
between negative options, and also when the difference between the attrac- 
tiveness of the options is smaller. Finally, Wortman (1975) discovered that 
when subjects knew beforehand (expectancy) what they hoped to obtain, 
they perceived themselves as having more control over the outcome. 


Locus of control and the arousal power of ‘stimuli. Personality variables in- 
fluence the arousal capacities of stimuli. Schachter (1975) studied the ways 
in which obese persons differ from normal and underweight persons in 
their response to various stimuli including food cues. Obese persons pay 
more attention to external food cues than do non-obese, but only when the 
external cues are prominent. When distracted by another task, the obese do 
not differ from the non-obese in response to food and/or water cues. 

s a cue that elicits more response from obese 


Palatability (good taste) i spon 
persons (Nisbett, 1972). When given good- and bad-tasting ice cream and 
cake to try, obese subjects ate much more of the good-tasting food than the 
bad. Underweight subjects ate approximately equal quantities of the 


good-tasting and the bad-tasting samples. 


Cognitive Consistency Motivates Behavior: 
A Special Case of the Cognitive Motive 


As stated in Chapter 6, Aronson’s (1972) interpretation of cognitive 
consistency led us to classify it as a cognitive style variable. Specifically, he 
said that the direction of cognitive balance and the resolution of dissonance 
depends on the nature of the person’s self-esteem. Cognitive consistency is 
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that state in which the person's expectancies and outcomes are congruent 
with each other. The theory of cognitive dissonance is based upon the hy- 
pothesis that incongruent cognitions are an aversive stimulus which moti- 
vates behavior designed to reduce the congruence (Festinger, 1957). (See 
Box 9-4.) 

Brock and Balloun (1967) had two groups of subjects, smokers and 
nonsmokers, listen to messages, some of which implied that smoking causes 
cancer and others which claimed otherwise. The messages were obscured 
by static, which could be eliminated if the subject pressed a button. 
Smokers more frequently removed static from the "smoking does not cause 
cancer" messages, while nonsmokers more frequently removed static from 
the "smoking causes cancer" messages. According to this study, people are 
more willing to hear belief-consistent messages than belief-discrepant mes- 
sages. The study by Brock and Balloun is evidence for the selective inatten- 
tion hypothesis, according to which a person can tune out a message by 
inattention—or refuse to tune it in by permitting it to remain unclear. 
However, whether or not people will tune out threatening information is 
itself a personality variable. People are either sensitizers or repressers of 
emotionally loaded information. We will discuss the dynamics of these two 
different personality styles later in this chapter. 

While people tend to construe information so that it is consistent with 
their cherished beliefs (Kelly, 1955), other researchers have pointed to the 


Box 9-4 Cognitive Dissonance 


You know that elephants cannot fly. If you see an elephant flying by, that 
observation will be incongruent with the belief that elephants do not fly. The fol- 
lowing options (and perhaps others) are open to you: 


"I was wrong. Elephants do fly!” 

"Elephants don't fly. It must have been a balloon." 

"It's a trick. Someone's tricking mel" 

“I am hallucinating." 

"It couldn't have been an elephant. Must have been a small Zeppelin." 
“We are being invaded by creatures from outer space.” 

"| must have seen it wrong. It couldn't have happened." 

“Someone slipped LSD in my coffee.” 

“The Russians have developed a new weapon!" 


The corrective behavior consists of an attempt to reconcile observation and 
belief so that, as far as possible, cherished beliefs remain intact. The more 
cherished the belief, the more necessary to protect it. A belief is cherished 
when it satisfies or supports a motive. When a belief would threaten one's feel- 
ing of security or competence, one's attachment, or one's whole way of view- 
ing the world, that belief is strenuously protected. 
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complex relationship that exists between consistency strivings and new in- 
formation. In effect, receiving a belief-discrepant message and then refut- 
ing it results in confirmation of the belief. If an individual can be induced 
to behave in a way which is later shown to him to be inconsistent with his 
self-concept or his principles, the individual may either justify his behavior 
or change his beliefs (Brehm & Cohen, 1962). An individual's beliefs and 
attitudes can also be manipulated by persuading him to role-play discrep- 
ant beliefs and attitudes. 

. These different findings are not surpri ing. A perceptual system that 
is so rigid that it will never entertain a discrepant belief would be a poor 
mechanism for survival, In order to carry out its judging functions prop- 
erly, the perceptual system must be ready to evaluate incoming evidence 
lligence. What then are the reasons for the 
and response behavior are indeed often 
^, it is be- 


with a certain degree of inte 
finding that perceptual selectivity 
motivated by a striving for cognitive consistency? In our theor 
j e be a threat to the cognitive motive. The creation of 
order out of chaos is a process that facilitates adaptive behavior (see Chap- 

tion threatens that order, it actually 


ter 6). If belief-discrepant informa 
threatens all the motive systems because it calls into question all organized 


goal-directed behavior. Therefore, the protection of the individual’s or- 
derly way of viewing the world and one’s place in it, with the consequent 
self-selected definition of the guiding self-ideal and the chosen methods for 
pursuing it, becomes in itself a cognitive motive. A perceptual system 
ant is much more of an adaptive tool than one which is 
also maladaptive. A certain amount of flexi- 


Cause cognitive dissonance can 


which remains const 
ever changing: yet rigidity is 
bility is necessary. 

In addition to the desire to maintain internal perceptual order, there 
is another reason for cognitive consistency strivings, convenience. It is simply 
firm one’s expectancies because it requires less effort 
This is especially true when belief-discrepant 
nough to constitute a major threat or 


More convenient to con 
than changing one’s mind. 
information is not judged significant € 
is not clear enough to permit certainty. 


First Instance of Cognitive Consistency Striving—Convenience 


You are awakened from a sound sleep by a noise that seems to come from 
der investigating but you are very sleepy and don't want 


downstairs. You consi a | i 
to get out of bed. You tell yourself it was probably an outside noise and there is 
no point in getting out of bed. You return to sleep. 


On the other hand, the invalidation of certain beliefs may be experienced 


as threatening: 


g—Belief Invalidation 


You are seven years old, and a friend explains to you how babies are con- 
ceived through sexual intercourse. The friend tells you that all mothers and fa- 
thers have sexual intercourse. You are outraged. You know your parents very. 
well. You know that they would never do anything so filthy. Your parents are 
your models of good, kind, and competent people and you do not want their 
validity as models destroyed. At most, perhaps they had intercourse once 
when you were conceived, but they certainly don't do such things all the time! | 


Second Instance of Cognitive Consistency Strivin 


If a seven-year-old can't trust his parents, then whom can he trust? 


Cognitive consistency strivings are thus in the service of the cognitive 
motive, of convenience, and of preservation of all other cherished motives. 
However, cognitive dissonance will motivate effectively only when the dis- 
sonance is a significant threat to motives or self-interest. 


EMOTIONS IN MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR 


All motivated behavior has an affective component. Therefore, from our 
point of view we would expect perception to be an important director of 
emotions. This view is supported by a cognitive theory of emotion, which 
has been developed by some of the theorists we will shortly discuss. 


The Cognitive Component in Emotions 


In everyday life we are accustomed to think that arousal by certain 
stimuli “causes” emotions which in turn result in a behavioral response. A 
danger makes us afraid and we run away; the loss of a loved one makes us 
sad and we mourn; a success makes us happy and we rejoice. The cognitive 
theorists, however, point out that, in the adult, it is not the actual situation 
but the information we extract from it that is crucial in determining choice 
of response. In a situation of danger, we may be blind to the threat; con- 
versely, we may see danger where none exists. 

On the other hand, the perception of danger does not automatically 
lead to fear; sometimes it exhilarates us. The emotion felt in response to a 
stimulus is obviously a function of expectancy, as McClelland and his asso- 
ciates have shown in their studies of the achievement motive. Emotions, 
then, are strongly influenced by cognitive factors (Valins, 1972; Lazarus & 
Averill, 1972). It is, for example, the perception of threat that arouses. 
Moreover, the perceptual system also influences the choice of behavioral re- 
sponse to the perceived stimulus. Coping behavior is chosen behavior. 
Koriat and his collaborators (1972) exposed subjects to films of accidents 
which portrayed injury and death to human beings. Half the subjects were 
instructed to detach themselves emotionally from the viewed film and the 
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other half were instructed to involve themselves. The researchers found 
that the subjects could indeed regulate their own emotions, as measured by 
their reported emotional state and by changes in heart rate. The most fre- 
"in coping device used for detachment was reminding oneself that the 

Im was a dramatized event and not a reality; another common device was 
attending to the technical aspects of the production. The most frequently 
used involvement device was for the subject to imagine that the accidents 


were happening to him. Subjects were also able to change from involve- 


ment to detachment or vice versa in response to instructions. Lazarus 
(1975) concludes that emotions are self-regulated. 
PIN... early theory that considered emotions su i 

was that of Alfred Adler. Adler's theory of emotions has been syste- 


matized by Dreikurs: 


bsumed under cognitive 


e of emotions when we try to visualize a 
He would not be able to take a definite 
s not conducive to forceful ac- 
ide the fuel . . - for our ac- 


We may easily discover the purpos 
person who has no emotions. . - - ^ 
stand, because complete objectivity t 


tion . . . we need emotions. They provide | ; 
tions. . . . We blame emotions for our actions, while actually these 


emotions are only the servants of our real intentions. . . . We feel driven 
by them, while we actually create them. - - - A person who loses his tem- 
per is under the impression that he cannot control it. . .. However, there 
is sufficient evidence that a person in rage can suddenly calm down when 
somebody enters to whom he doesn't want to display his temper (1967, pp. 


207-209). 


of coping behavior and 


In brief, perception determines the direction à 
ate the emotion appro- 


thee . : ie 
€ emotion is self-created to give It impetus. We cre 


pri x 
ate to what we want to do (see Figure 9-3). f 
Lazarus: Cognitive intervention to regulate arousal and expression of fear. The 


determinants of threat appraisal, the way they relate to coping, Me way 
Mer feeds back to and modifies threat appraisal and ges to change in 
n tional response, all lie in the situation, the person, i the yd A 
a ie Aha employed (Lazarus, Averill & Opton, 1974). azarus ( : ) E 
t emonstrated experimentally that cognitive intervention can be use 
regulate fear. In one experiment which we also discussed in Chapter 6, 
ms of a circumcision ritual on adolescent boys were shown to subjects. 
ii rate and galvanic skin response (GSR) were used as in of fear 
th usal. To one group, only the silent movie was shown. In t^ er SEO; 
ihe film was accompanied by a commentary which continually minimized 
S amount of pain experienced by the adolescents. In the third group, the 
Jects were exposed to a similar minimizing commentary before viewing 


€ film. All subj t whether or not circumcision 
s sub h ked to repor E 
Seemed See ai ok The second and third groups both de- 


" to be i 
nied th a painful proce ful, the second group most vehemently. 


at circumcision was pain 


Perceived 
image 


Stimulus 


ra 


Wee 


Perceptual Anticipated Perceptual 
appraisal threat appraisal 


(5.6), EL Rb 
e m UU 


Selection of goal > Perceptual 
and coping behavior AEtón reappraisal 


Selection of 
appropriate emotion 


Figure 9-3 A diagram of the stimulus-response chain according to 
Adler. In each case, the person's imagination arouses an 
emotion consistent with anticipated and sought-after re- 
sponse. As information changes, continuous-reevaluation 
occurs. 
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: The results of the experiment suggest that denial (a form of cognitive 
intervention in which verbal information is used to suppress a particular 
emotion) can be used to lower verbally expressed fear. As pointed out in 
Chapter 6 and verified in a recognition threshold experiment by Lazarus, 
Eriksen, and Fonda (1951), some individuals suppress while others enhance 
emotional information. Could similar personality differences exist in the 
arousal (GSR) and expression (verbal report) of emotions? 


Personality correlates of emotional expression. A reanalysis of six sets of 
experimental data by Lazarus and his associates (Weinstein, Averill, 
Opton, & Lazarus, 1968) reveals that external expressions of emotion are 
nternal physiological arousal, but depend 
n. Some people are high-denial subjects 
or “repressors” while others are low-denial subjects or “sensitizers.” Re- 
Pressors will deny fear verbally but simultaneously reveal higher physiolog- 
ical arousal (by direct measures). Conversely, sensitizers will admit fear 
verbally but reveal a lower degree of physiological arousal. 


Buck (1976) discusses and analyzes similar relationships between skin 


conductance (physiological arousal) and facial expressiveness (external ex- 


pression) of emotions. He uses the terms internalizers (in place of deniers) 
and externalizers (in place of sensitizers). Internalizers have high skin con- 
ductance but low facial expressiveness of emotions, while externalizers have 
low skin conductance but high facial expressiveness. f 
Thus, there seems to be a personality disposition which differentiates 


emotional arousal and expression (see Box 9-5). 


not necessarily congruent with i 
on the personality style of the perso 


Box 9-5 Personality Correlates of Emotional Expression 

Re Sensitizers 

Renedo Externalizers 

Deny fear verbally Expression Admit fear verbally 
of é 

Do not show fear in Emotion Show fear in facial 

f facial expression LEER 

lgheronvsiclou e. physiological 
arousal 


Lazarus and his associates, and of Buck, essentially show 
that Pues display a different emotional style as a result of se- 
lective attention to information. ensitizers are verbally coding their emotional 
arousal more accurately than repressers. Nevertheless, physiological mea- 

| sures show that the repressors are aroused. We do not know if the repressors 
are lying or are themselves unaware of their own physiological activity; or per- 
haps they note their sensations, ut do not identify them as emotions. This may 
be considered a cognitive explanation of "unconscious" OF defensive” 
behavior. 


Sources; Lazarus, 1968; Weinstein et al., 1968; Buck, 1976 
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There are other variables that influence the degree of emotional 
arousal. These include the person's state of health and general alertness, 
whether or not he is already aroused by some other stimulus, whether he is 
satiated with stimuli or relatively deprived, the person's cognitive com- 
plexity, and the symbolic value assigned to the stimulus. Let us now con- 
sider the relationship between arousal and a number of these variables. 


Cognition and arousal. Schachter and Singer (1962) demonstrated that 
physiological arousal will lead to the expression of a particular emotion 
based on certain cognitive factors. They injected subjects with epinephrine 
to produce physiological arousal and exposed them to either an angry con- 
federate or an euphoric one. The physiologically aroused subjects showed 
either anger or euphoria, depending on the model presented by the confed- 
erate. A control group who received a saline injection (which does not pro- 
duce arousal) was less likely to imitate the emotions of the model. In 
addition, some of the experimental subjects were informed about the sen- 
sations associated with epinephrine injection and this group displayed less 
arousal. Schachter and Singer conclude that an aroused person will label 
his emotional state according to whatever perceptual cues are available. As 
the studies of Valins and Lazarus have shown, perceptual cues may come 
from physiological sensations as well as from situational information. In 
this way we can use cognition to explain physiological arousal, extraction 
of situational information, and personality differences in a one-factor 
theory. 

Berlyne (1966) has also found the arousal is influenced by the kinds of 
information present in stimuli; namely, whether stimuli are new and unex- 
pected or repetitious and familiar, Novel stimuli produce a higher degree of 
arousal. Maddi and his associates (1965) point out that our need for variety 
expresses itself in three ways: (1) the desire for environmental change; (2) 
exploring more fully the current environment; and (3) use of the imagina- 


related to Witkin’s psychological diffe 
duce their own information are more 
they are more psychologically differentiated. 


Satiation. Level of arousal is influenced by prior activity. People tend 
to choose activities dissimilar to their Most recent ones (Lewin, 1951). 
Given a choice, a person will avoid an activity with which he has become 
satiated in favor of a task which is more immediately novel. Tasks similar 
to satiated tasks are also avoided (cosatiation). Lewin also found, however, 
that once a task was started, there was a tendency to complete it. Lewin 
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an Sareea of Pragnanz, which demands removal of the tension created by 

plete task. Completion of a task changes its valence fr iti 
tomegätive. p g ce from positive 
St : ; 
PM uar Cann. studied the effects of continued exposure of a person to a 
dilema i is study showed that on first exposure to a symbol that had no 
low. R (an unfamiliar foreign word) the subject's affect level (interest) was 
Med Via capui exposure led to an increase in interest (affect level). Contin- 
posure eventually led to satiation and decrease in interest. 


Cognitive style also influences 


Cognitive style and emotional arousal. 
ming information, arousal style, 


a 
HE in rn performance. It organizes inco 
tion, Shem style. Levelers assimilate and dampen down stimulus recep- 
gories Fen. nei intellectualize, differentiate more informational _cate- 
Bien accentuate arousal stimuli (Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, 
ce, 1959). 
that hg Moss, and Sigel (1963) confi 
who m a te persons are more easily arou 
arousal į ilize their attention and energy more syst 
Not nec SMON always adaptive. Sharpeners are appare 
that tired impulsive. Witkin and his associates (1962) demonstrated 
tion be -independent people are less aroused by environmental fluctua- 
that i they have more internal frames of reference. We would expect 
explai S would also be true of people with internal locus of control. Box 9-6 
ins one instance of clinical behavior in terms of cognitive style. 


rmed the common sense notion 
sed than reflective individuals, 
ematically. Impulsive 
ntly spontaneous but 


The Motivational Properties of Emotion 


etween emotion and cognition. 


n so ids have just discussed the relation b 
ie nrc we took the position that emotions are 
ormation can come from an external stimul 


aroused by information. 
us or from a physiologi- 
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cal stimulus (internal information). Thus, a cognitive theory would predict 
that emotional arousal, since it contains information for the person ex- 
periencing it, would itself instigate actions. In this section we will discuss 
some of these motivational properties of emotional arousal. 


Yerkes- Dodson law. Yerkes and Dodson (1908) found that level of per- 
formance is related to degree of arousal. When emotional arousal is absent 
or low, a subject is poorly motivated to perform. As arousal rises, motiva- 
tion and, consequently, performance improves. When arousal is too high. 
however, emotional intensity interferes with effective performance. The re- 
lationship between arousal and performance is curvilinear (inverted U). 
Ducharme (1962) found support for the curvilinear relationship between 
performance and arousal. Too strong arousal is experienced as unpleasant 
(Melzack, 1967). Performance is optimal at moderate arousal: Hebb (1955) 


used this evidence to point out that the secking of arousal may also be a 
motivator if the original level is too low. 


Differentiation of Emotions 
and Their Motivational Properties 


The infant’s emotions are global; his affect is either positive or nega- 
tive, signaling either a state of well-being or a state of distress. As the person 
grows, that polarity becomes differentiated into a variety of affective states, 


Optimum arousal for performance 


Arousal too low. 
Performance is minimal 


Arousal too high. 
Performance deteriorates 


Level of performance —____» 


Level of arousal ——— — 3, 


Figure 9-4 The Yerkes-Dodson law. 
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lation of expectancy (1976, 
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isi ER Frustration occurs when go 
p.373). Tt - jel, defines frustration as a vio 
and then cedere bitter, he adds, when a person i 
tional m E from realizing them. That frustration leads to emo- 
expressed th , nas been shown by several investigators. This arousal is often 
Oussel bec an intensification of effort to reach the goal (Amsel & 
ther iens ; Holton, 1961) or in persistence of effort (Mandler, 1964). 
ewin, er ne of frustration include aggression (Barker, Dembo, & 
embo, & I , Mallick & McCandless, 1966); withdrawal of interes (Barker, 

; & Lewin, 1941; Festinger, 1957); and alliance with another sufferer 


agains : 
nst the frustration (Wright, 1943). The consequences of frustration 
situation (see Table 9-4). 


behavioral consequences of 
and rationalization. In 


ar 
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e to cw frustration, there are other t 
isplacemen ain goals: displacement, substitution, ‘aa as 
examp] it, the direction of movement IS changed to attain the goa —for 
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after all: 
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alizati s 
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hose grapes are sour anyhow.” 
o motivate behavior in several 


Anxi : 
Ways, It ie. Anxiety has been found t s 
often interferes with performance especially when the stimulus 


Cha ] 

een is itself an anxiety-arousing cue (Sarason, 1961). As may be ex- 

. ger sean leads to avoidance behavior. The child who has burned his 

1 Man the hot stove learns to avoid the stove. Fearful avoidance behav- 
ther of the original stimulus or of similar stimuli—can be very per- 
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against the frustrator "Let's go on strike" 
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sistent (Seligman, 1975). When the subject is unable to avoid the frighten- 
ing situation, he may just give in and passively submit to the situation. Se- 
ligman calls this learned helplessness. However, other subjects will fight rather 
than submit. How one reacts to anxiety depends on person-situation 
interaction. 

Anxiety produces physiological arousal, but there are individual 
variations which are possibly related to biological constitution. Some indi- 
viduals demonstrate signs of sympathetic dominance (adrenergic) and 
others of parasympathetic dominance (cholinergic). The majority show a 
balance between the two systems (Wenger & Cullen, 1972). 

How an individual responds to anxiety is also influenced by personal- 
ity. Endler and Hunt (1969) administered a self-report anxiety inventory to 
groups of subjects and analyzed the results, They found that the occurrence 
of anxiety depends upon the interaction of the stimulus and the typical re- 
sponse style of the person. People respond differently to anxiety-provoking 
stimuli. What makes one person anxious may have no effect on another; 
and if both of us are frightened, we each still respond in our characteristic 


Defense against anxiety. Psychoanalytic theory assigns an important 


role to the various defense mechanisms against anxiety (see Box 2-3 and 


pirical evidence (Tudor & Holmes, 1973; Holmes, 1974). What Freud 
as well explained in terms of selec- 


Erdelyi (1974) has incorporated a cognitive explanation of so-called 
defensive behavior into a more general theory of selective attention. He ex- 
plains how selective attention, directed b 
the motivational and emotional aspects 

Anxiety usually leads to some sort 
havior varies widely as all the above-me 
chel (1976) reviews several studies and poi 
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ae that are both hostile and sexual. Whether one suppresses or is vigi- 
ant is also a personality characteristic and is not entirely dependent on 
what is situationally available, as Mischel suggests. 


The effect of uncertainty on anxiety. Anxiety is an arousing, vigilance- 
creating emotion. Therefore, it is most required when the need for vigilance 
is greatest. It is thus not surprising to find that anxiety is higher when an 
unpleasant consequence is expected but its time of occurrence and severity 
are not known, This conclusion is supported by the work of Elliott (1966), 
who found that subjects are more anxious while awaiting an unpleasant 
€vent when they don't know what to expect. In the same vein, Mischel and 
Grusec (1967) found that, in the face of an unpleasant outcome, subjects 
prefer to get it over with rather than delay it. These studies were perhaps 
limited, because obviously there are some unpleasant outcomes we do not 
care to hurry. We all know that we will someday die, but most of us do not 
care to hasten the day. The desire to hasten an unpleasant outcome is prob- 
ably related to our judgment of whether or not we will be better off as a 


Table 9.5 Freud's Defense Mechanisms Translated into Cognitive 
Language 
Denial:  Seei i All varieties of denial. One perceives 
: e sin to : $ 
acknowledge Hut Terusna what one wishes, confirms one's own 
Projection: Attributing one's own feel- expectancies, attributes cause for 
ings to an external agent one's own benefit, ge ong: 
'splacement: scious nitive consistency. e perceptual 
ent: Porpora uncon mechanism is selective attention. 


Shifting 
ationalization: Justification of unac- 
ceptable attitudes or behavior 


Isolation: feeling split off from thought All varieties of withdrawal. The chal- 


Reaction-f i lenge stimulus is processed in such a 

A -formation: An unacceptable eng 

impulse is expressed in antithetical way that the challenge ceases to 
Ways exist. 


Regression: Return to a level of func- 
tioning used at a previous stage of 
development 


All varieties of controlling. By selective 


Suppressi : — 

on: Conscious decision to 2 

avoid attending to a stimulus perception, ane pex" m ge 
el ion: i fuse oneself so I 

pression: Expelling ere Loy nid doesn't know what the left hand is 


of the stimulus from consciousness € À à 4 
Doing and undoings Performing forbid- doing; In d T cum 
A i oli tained, cognitiv = 
mee torm dnd Xue creased, and personal constructs 
issociation: Drastic modification of are kept valid. 
s Consciousness to avoid distress 
ublimation: Gratifying an impulse by 
i giving it a socially acceptable aim 
ntellectualization: Thinking about a 
feeling instead of experiencing it 


c9Zz 


Table 9-6 The Range of Human Emotions and Possible Goal Behaviors 


EMOTION 


Moderate arousal High arousal 


Mild arousal 


Joy » Elation > Exaltation —— — — ————9 Ecstasy 
Disappointment — Sadness ———> Depression —— — — — —»^ Grief 
Worry —————> Apprehension — Anxiety —+ Panic 
Annoyance ———> Resentment > Anger — Rage 
Squeamishness — Disgust ————> Loathing —— —— —— —— — Revulsion 
Envy ——— ——2 Desire 

Liking ——————5 Desire —— —— —» Lust 

Curiosity —— —— Wonder ————— Awe 


Doubt ————— > Perplexity ———— Confusion ———————— —  —. Bewilderment 


* Alertness ——> Restlessness — Irritation — Frustration —> Agitation 


t Boredom —— Dulling «————._ Apathy 


POSSIBLE 
GOAL 


Approach behavior 
Succorance behavior 
Avoidance behavior 
Attack behavior 
Distancing behavior 
Acquisitive behavior 
Approach behavior 
Explanation-seeking 

behavior 
Information- 

seeking behavior 

and caution 
Action-oriented 

behavior 
Perceptual 

excluding behavior 


* With increase in arousal, the level of tension rises; with high arousal, agitation occurs. 
t Note that the level of arousal here is in the opposite direction. 
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result, At any rate, certainty can be expected to reduce anxiety (since cer- 
tainty serves the cognitive motive), provided there is no continuing threat 
to other motives. 


Emotions in the Service of Goals 


In this chapter we have discussed only frustration and anxiety as ex- 
amples of emotional states which motivate behavior. In Chapter 10 we will 
discuss other emotional differentiations, both segregative and integrative. 
In everyday life it is easy to think of some emotional experiences as goal- 
directed. We recognize that anger induces us to attack; fear, to remove 
ourselves from danger; lust, to approach the desired object; disgust, to eject 
an unpleasant stimulus; envy, to covet; greed, to possess; love, to cherish the 
beloved; boredom, to seek stimulation; and so on through the long list of 
Passions that humans experience. We have shown that emotions in the 
adult are largely under cognitive control and we should expect that these 
same emotions will serve possible goal behaviors (see Table 9-6). 


psychodynamics EE: 
the nature 

of 

interpersonal 
behavior 


OVERVIEW 


ynamics by examining various dif- 


We continue our discussion of psychod 
terpersonal behavior, including de- 


ferentiations of the attachment motive in in 
pendency, affiliation, and aggression and their emotional components. Each 
of these differentiations represents a distinct way of pursuing attachment. De- 
pendency usually implies a vertical relationship—between a superior and an 
inferior. Affiliation is usually more horizontal, but dependent relationships can 
also occur in affiliation. Friendship, love, and sexuality are varieties of affilia- 
tion. Aggression is a more complicated form of behavior which includes affilia- 
tive and oppositional behavior. It has some relationship to the competence 
Motive and interacts with sexuality in a variety of ways. 
Motives can come into conflict, as when two incen 
Same time. In a cognitive theory of conflict, perception plays the key role. The 
Information extracted by the perceptual system from the situation is processed 
to give instructions which lead to incompatible movements. 
All interpersonal goal behavior depends on communication. Personality 
Style itself is a form of communication. Each style contains an implicit message 
Which affects the nature of communication and the consequent interpersonal 
interaction. Messages are carried in verbal as well as nonverbal signals, such 
as posture, gesture, and facial expression. -— 
ator and receiver In effective 


5 There is a reciprocity between communicato J 
Mmunication and in effective interpersonal relationships. 


tives are active at the 
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Interpersonal relationships are an important aspect of life. Much of 
our goal behavior involves others. In this chapter we will discuss various 
interpersonal goal behaviors—for example, dependency, aggression, and ajfilia- 
tton—and their associated emotional components, mainly as differentia- 
tions of the attachment motive. Where relevant, we will note how other 
motives are involved in the interpersonal movements. 


DEPENDENCY 


Dependent behaviors occur when an individual seeks a supporting social 
context for his own adaptive responses. The establishment of attachment, 
as discussed in Chapters 5 and 7, requires a relationship in which the infant 
can depend on a reliable parenting figure. This same reliability provides 
the infant with the security to begin exploring his environment. Thus, de- 
pendency is also instrumental to the development of competence and cog- 
nition (Stendler, 1953; Ross, 1966). 

Descriptions of dependent behavior include the following: an increase 
in deference to others, request for help and reassurance, sensitivity to ap- 
proval and disapproval, social conformity and suggestibility, and a de- 
crease in autonomy (Murray, 1938; Edwards, 1959; Bernardin & Jessor, 
1957; Lang & Laszovik, 1962; Gisvold, 1958; Kagan & Mussen, 1956). 

Wiggins and his associates (1971) suggest that dependent behavior 
may become a central trait of a certain personality type, but all of us may 
show dependency when the context is appropriate. 

Thus, Bandura and Walters (1963) point out that dependency is not 
based on a common set of motives but may be a useful instrumental re- 
sponse in a specific situation. Furthermore, all of the described dependent 
bchaviors may be socially appropriate at times. To illustrate, the Japanese 
may show much more deference in their formal behavior but are not neces- 
sarily more dependent. Also, sensitivity to approval and disapproval may 
be appropriate if one's job depends upon the employer's good will. 


Variables That Influence Dependency 


Anxiety increases dependent behavior. Schachter (1959) divided sub- 
jects who were awaiting an electric shock experiment into two groups. One 
group was presented with information that the shock would be of minimal 
intensity. The second group was exposed to fear-producing stimuli, such as 
complicated machinery, heart examinations, and pictures of people who 
were supposedly experiencing electric shocks. When given a choice of wait- 
ing for the shock alone or with others, the latter group was more likely to 
choose to wait with others. 
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In a continuation of this experiment, Zimbardo and Formica (1963) 
found that the high-anxiety subjects chose to wait with others who were 
also awaiting the shocks—rather than with subjects who had already com- 
pleted the experiment. Apparently, other things being equal, it is more 
MEM to be in the company of people who are anticipating the same 
threat. 


Birth Order and Dependency. Schachter also found that within both of 
his subject groups firstborns were more likely to choose to wait in the com- 
pany of others than later borns. Hilton (1967) examined the behavior of 4- 
year-olds in a setting in which they could interact with their mothers. He 
found that firstborn and only children were more dependent in their be- 
havior than later born children. Hilton also found, however, that the moth- 
ers of first and only children reinforced these dependent behaviors more 
than the other mothers. The study suggests that the important variable is 
not birth order, but parental reinforcement. 


Gender and dependency. A number of studies (Maccoby & Jacklin, 
1974) found some evidence that dependent behavior was shown more often 
by females than by males, but Kagan and Moss (1962) point out that this 
seems the result of cultural expectations for females. As some of the studies 
on affiliation later in this chapter will show, dependent behavior is rein- 


forced much more in girls than in boys. 


Relationship between dependency and modeling. A study by Bandura and 
Walters (1963), which rated both parents and their sons on dependency 
traits, found that parents who were high on dependent traits tended to 
have sons who were also dependent; the correlation between parents and 
sons was also high for independence. Apparently the observational learning 
which takes place in the home may be further influenced by dependency 
feelings themselves, since people who are more dependent are more likely 
to imitate others. Ross (1966) confirmed this in a study in which she tried 
to teach children in a nursery school to play post office. Children previously 
rated as dependent were much more imitative in their behavior than inde- 
pendent children. Thus, the dependent children imitated many of Ross’ 
incidental behaviors, such as putting a pencil behind her ear, doodling on a 
pad while pretending to speak on the telephone, and so on. It seems that 
dependency can be learned by imitation and in turn increases imitation. 


le. An example of the relationship between 


Dependency and cognitive sty : tio 
le is shown in some of Witkin's studies on 


dependency and cognitive Sty 
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field dependency. Witkin (1962) found that individuals who showed high 
field-dependence on the rod-frame test also showed other behaviors usually 
characterized as dependent, such as deferring more to authority and seek- 
ing contact with others more often. Wiggins and his collaborators (1971) 
have offered this correlation as evidence that personality consistency exists 
and that it cuts across perceptual, emotional, intellectual, motivational, 
and interpersonal modes of operation. The dependent person is also per- 
ceptually dependent upon the field (as upon the position of the frame in 
the rod-frame test). The ability to differentiate an object from its field is 
correlated with a more independent perceptual style—more analytic, 
greater tolerance for ambiguity, more willingness to take risks, and greater 
creativity (Renner, 1970). 

As the research indicates, females and anxious people (of any sex) are 
more dependent. In some of his studies, Witkin also found that females and 
anxious people are more field-dependent. Thus, dependency studies and 
cognitive style studies corroborate each other. It is not surprising that anx- 
ious people are more field-dependent, since anxiety narrows perceptual at- 
tention (attention is rigidly focused on the threat). Some people are more 
anxious than others but anyone can become anxious in a threatening situa- 
tion. Anxiety which triggers field-dependent behavior can come either 
from the person or the situation. 

In our society females are not only reinforced to be more dependent 
but also to be more conforming—that is, to take the cues for their behavior 
from the environment rather than from themselves. This also increases 
field-dependency. 


All of the correlates of dependency as a personality disposition may 
be elaborations of a field-dependent cognitive style. 


AFFILIATION 


Dependent relationships usually imply a vertical relationship between per- 
sons: One is the nurturant and the other is the succorant. Affiliation in gen- 
eral implies a more horizontal relationship, as in friendship. Humans live 
in groups—families or other kinships; they identify themselves with a so- 
ciety, race, or religion. While intragroup relations are often competitive, 
group systems have an affiliative component which is experienced by the 
individual as a sense of belonging together. People seem to join groups be- 
cause they want to be associated with others. The attachment motive, what- 
ever its symbols, remains strong throughout one's life. 

In this section we will examine three kinds of affiliative behavior: 
friendship, love and marriage, and sexual behavior. 


Friendship 


We do not choose our parents and siblings but we remain more or less 
attached to them. However, we do choose our friends. Some of the factors 
that determine choice of friends, supported by research in both primates 
ànd humans, are similarity, peership, reciprocity, and complementarity. Rhesus 
monkeys choose as playmates those monkeys who have had similar life ex- 
Periences. Thus, monkeys raised in isolation chose other isolate-reared 
monkeys while peer-raised monkeys chose other peer-raised individuals as 
playmates (Pratt & Sackett, 1967). According to Byrne (1961), similar ten- 

€ncies exist among humans. We are more attracted to people whose atti- 
tudes are similar to our own. Similarity of interests and background isa 
Common factor in choice of friends. Strangers working in pairs are most = 
tracted to each other when both are successful in performing a arto 
When the performances are relatively equal to each other (Senn, 1 J- 
us, peership is a factor in attractiveness. : "—" 

We tend to like others if we see them as having good opin! Da 
us (Aronson & Lindner, 1965). Moreover, liking and disliking on m " 
“lprocated (Lowe & Goldsteitis 1970). When others like us, we tike them; 
when others dislike us, we dislike them. ae andini 

Although the studies cited indicate that similarity i5 à str gc ‘oe 
Nant of friendship, most of us also know of friendships between peop 


issimi n and a young 
m dissimilar or complementary—between an pe aegre ini ng 
ve —or between people whose mutual roles bring them 


ex 
ample, teacher and pupil or doctor and patient. 


. Harlow and Harlow (1962) point out that 
their 


ial relationships. 
babi i : ; important for later socia ups 
ies social skills which are 1mp' others only, later become autistic 


such as biting themselves. On the 


monkey mothers teach 


" E monkeys raised with terrycloth m 
E hand, if alipi E s from the first six months 

er hand, if these monkeys are exposed to peers arg eenen 
of life onward, social and sexual adjustment Js slowe Moy Peo d 
cot normal by the time they are adults. It 1s — P ged 
i Onships are important in personality development. ir i ei 
ia hapter 8 the ability to make friends is an importan penc! 
rre in ee Acne and adolescence and influences 


relat 
Clationships. 


Love and Marriage 


r has more complex determinants 
t surprising since mate selection 
ften in the nature ofa 


an I choice of a heterosexual partne 
in oes the choice of friends. This is nO 


° i eo 
Ives not only sexual factors but 1$ also mori 
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permanent decision. The loss of a mate of many years is often the most 
stressful loss of all. 


Some determinants of mate selection. Murstein (1970) found evidence 
that men and women with similar qualities will select each other as mates. 
If a man is not particularly handsome, he will not expect to attract a beau- 
tiful woman and will therefore look elsewhere. Kerckhoff and Davis (1962) 
reported that complementarity is an important factor in mate selection. 
We look for our mate to have strength where we are weak and to be less 
strong in those areas where we pride ourselves on strength. A woman who 
wants to be protected will seek a man who enjoys protecting; a man who 
feels socially ill at ease will choose a wife who is outgoing and friendly; a 
low status person may prefer a high status person. 

The data indicate that similarity, complementarity, and reciprocity facili- 
tate mutual attraction. In addition to serving the purposes of love per se, 
other motives are also served when people seek each other out. The person 
who wants to be protected finds security in a protector; the socially retiring 
person solves the problem of social competence by marrying a socially out- 
going person. 

Rubin (1970) described three components of heterosexual love: affil- 
iative and dependent needs, a predisposition to help, and an exclusive ab- 
sorption in the partner. However, the first two factors are important in all 
kinds of love, not only romantic. Dreikurs (1946) proposed that love at first 
sight is a phenomenon that occurs when one person recognizes in the other 
a strong symbol of what will help to fulfill one’s own guiding self-ideal. The 
actual psychological reasons for falling in love may not be healthy, nor may 
we choose mates for healthy reasons. Psychological maturity and coopera- 
tion are the minimal requirements for a successful marriage. 

Heterosexual love, as distinguished from sexual attraction, requires 
the development of intimacy. As time passes, physical attractiveness be- 
comes less important while such factors as empathy and mutual interde- 
pendency become more important. When these factors are absent, 


intimacy can become burdensome and a marriage can become unpleasant 
and unsatisfying. 


Sexual Behavior 


Sexual behavior is the most intimate form of behavior in which 
humans engage. Masters and Johnson (1975) point out that in sex partners 
communicate attitudes, feelings, and goals to each other by their sexual in- 
teraction. The biblical use of the term *to know" someone as a euphemism 
for sexual intercourse is perhaps an accurate description of sexual relation- 
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ships. Shulman (1973) discussed a number of possible functions of sex, di- 
viding them into prosocial and antisocial functions (see Table 10-1) which 
he called uses and abuses of sex. 

Perusal of Table 10-1 will show that the uses of sex all have the char- 
acteristic of facilitating bonding and of permitting friendly relationships. 
Under these circumstances, sex always seems to be an enjoyable experience. 
On the other hand, the abuses of sex do not promote bonding, may not lead 
to enjoyable experience, are self-centered rather than other-centered, and 
are generally antisocial behaviors. Sexual behavior can thus violate affilia- 
tive tendencies or can be a distorted form of affiliation. 


Biological factors in sexual behavior. W hile females among the lower an- 
imals are sexually receptive only during the appropriate phase of the estrus 
cycle, the human female's ability to be sexually aroused is relatively free of 
hormonal control. There is some evidence that hormones can produce sex- 
ual arousal (Grossman, 1967; Masters & Johnson, 1970), but the studies 
cited earlier in Chapter 8 suggest that hormones provide only an initial 
impetus which is modified by social experience to the point that psychoso- 
cial factors become more important than physiological factors (Wiggins et 
al., 1971). Only in certain cases of illness, as in some diseases of the pitui- 
tary gland, is there a noticeable loss of sexual interest for physiological 


reasons. 


Social factors in sexual behavior. Some societies we would consider more 
primitive allow children to observe sexual behavior between the parents 


Table 10-1 Uses and Abuses of Sex 


Uses (Prosocial) Abuses (Antisocial) 


Reproduction: procreation of children Mischief: rebellion and willfulness 
Pleasure: sensual pleasure Distance: to avoid intimacy as in sexual 
exhibitionism 
Domination: to assert dominance over 
another 
Sharing experience: bonding Suffering: as in arranging to be taken 
advantage of or victimized (a confir- 
mation of one's expectancies) 
Demonstration of success: to achieve 


Belonging: bonding and self-esteem 


Consolation: helpfulness to one who is 


troubled i j 
Cherishing: loving and gift giving Demonstration of failure: also a confir- 
mation of one's expectancies 
Exercise: physical activity ; 
Vanity: to promote self-esteem in the ab- 


Relaxation: to relieve stress 3 
sence of mutuality 


Revenge: to get even with someone 
Proof of abnormality: also a confirmation 
of one's expectancies 


Distraction: to relieve preoccupations 
Stimulation: for invigoration 
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(for example, the Cantalese in Guatemala). Ford and Beach (1951) have 
described a number of such societies. In our own society, there is no such 
clear modeling of sexual intercourse, but there is considerable modeling of 
how males and females relate to each other in situations of sexual attrac- 
tion, especially in literature, in films, and on television. There is no doubt 
that modeling and parental reinforcement affect later sexual behavior, but 
the primary model and reinforcer in our society is usually the peer group. 

Our own cultural standards are in transition. Over a period of four 
generations our society has moved from mid-Victorian prudery to what 
seems to us like an astonishing openness about sexual behavior. This 
change in sexual mores seems to be part of a larger movement involving a 
change in the social status of women and other previously disadvantaged 
groups. 

Cognitive factors in sexual behavior. There is evidence that perception 
may be the single most important factor in sexual arousal. Physiological 
signs of sexual arousal include the usual signs of emotional arousal, such as 
increased pulse rate, blood pressure, and muscle tension. Some other mea- 
sures which seem reliably to measure sexual arousal include increased 
blood flow and pressure in the genitalia themselves, Heiman (1974) used 
this information to try to discover how aware her subjects were of their own 
sexual arousal. Having prepared her male and female subjects to be moni- 
tored for blood volume and pressure in the penis or vagina, she then had 
them listen to tapes that described erotic scenes. Among subjects who 
showed physiological signs of arousal were many who reported no aware- 
ness of being sexually aroused. There were more women than men in this 
non-aware group. Heiman suggests that awareness of sexual arousal re- 
quires learning. 

Physiological cues actually contain information. The studies on sensi- 
tizers and repressors discussed in Chapter 9 show that repressers pay less 
attention to physiological cues. Perhaps in our society women are trained 
to pay less attention to physiological cues which suggest sexual arousal. 


Emotional Components of Affiliation 


In Chapter 9 we reasoned that since emotions contain information 
that instructs us how to behave, they motivate behavior. This holds true for 
both integrative (conjunctive) as well as segregative (disjunctive) motions. 
Anxiety and frustration, discussed in Chapter 9, are segregative emotions. 
So far in Chapter 10, we have discussed differentiations of the attachment 
motive which have integrative emotional components. Thus, the motives of 
dependency, friendship, love, and sexuality lead not only to approach 
movement but are also accompanied by conjunctive emotions which rein- 
force the approach movement. 
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m , The last differentiation of the attachment motive we will discuss is ag- 
disi sion, a motive which usually gives rise to distancing behavior with its 
junctive emotional component. 


AGGRESSION 


sii isan important but confusing subject. In its worst forms it refers 
other set behavior perpetrated by one human being against others. At the 
trait Fi paris considered a desirable quality in competitive situations, a 
As in whe is associated with masculinity, a sign of strength and potu 
Pends o € case of dependency, whether aggression 1S adaptive or not de- 
0.0 n the person-situation interaction, as can be deduced from Table 


pattie Influencing Aggression; 
iological Roots of Aggression 


Aggressive behavior is a fact of existence among many animals. Many 
believe that aggression is instinc- 
, 


mportant in sexual selection (the 
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establishes territory, and maintains a 
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Exte 2» : 
nt aggression may be an inborn response. 


Table 10-2 Categories of Aggressive Behavior * 


Predatory Seeking for prey. Essentially food-seeking behavior. 

Fear-induced Defensive behavior against perceived threat. 

Irritable Aggressive behavior that can appear when a person is frus- 
trated, angry, tired, or harassed. 

Territorial The selection and defense of home territory against trespassers. 


This kind of aggressive behavior is more common under con- 
ditions of excessive crowding. 

Maternal The defense of the young. 

Sex-related This type of aggression occurs both against rivals and against a 
prospective mate. It may be a part of the courting behavior of 
some animals and may be necessary to bring about sexual 
conjugation. 

Intermale Aggression which results in the male dominance hierarchy. In 
baboons, intermale aggression is most prevalent during the 
periods when the dominance hierarchy is unsettled. In 
humans, it occurs most often among younger males. 

Instrumental Aggression which is a learned response to specific situations. 


* Moyer's categories may very well not include all forms of aggressive behavior found in 
humans. Interfemale aggression may be just as common as that among males but would proba- 
bly be expressed in bickering, criticism, rejection, and exclusion rather than in physical attack. 
Moyer's last category, instrumental aggression, covers a wide range of aggressive behaviors. It 


is possible that all aggressive behaviors are learned, or at least partly learned, rather than purely 
instinctive. 


Source: After Moyer, 1971. 


studies are much more likely to suggest that it is a learned response. What- 
ever inborn tendencies are present, it is generally acknowledged that 
whether or not aggression is actually expressed is much more determined 
by socialization experience rather than by any inborn mechanism. After 
all, even the kitten learns to hunt for mice by observing its mother. 

In a set of dramatic studies, Kuo (1967) was able to bring the young 
of different and antagonistic species together: Kittens and puppies, puppies 
and birds, predatory birds and smaller birds. In the “natural” state, the 
adults of these species would attack each other or, in the case of predatory 
birds, kill and eat the smaller ones. When they were raised together, how- 
ever, they became friendly, even “affectionate.” 

Denenberg, Paschke, and Zarrow (1968) have shown that the same 
can occur with mice and rats, natural enemies in the wild. In their study, 
individual rats were housed with mice from the time of weaning until they 
were 57 days old, then separated from them. When the rats were 90 days 
old they were placed with a single mouse for 24 hours. None of these rats 
killed a mouse, while 45 percent of control rats killed mice. Denenberg and 
Zarrow (1970) conclude that presumably inborn tendencies can be strik- 
ingly modified by socialization. 


Anger and aggression. Although there is no direct correlation between 
anger and aggression, several studies have pointed to a number of relation- 
ships. Feshbach and his co-workers (1967) found that if one is angry, it is 
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ria moe aggressively. However, Hokinson, Burgess, and Cohen 
not dens e the opinion that. mere expression of aggressive behavior does 
coni T anger unless specific satisfaction is obtained. Their experiment 
unless th at the subject's anger did not cease through aggressive behavior 
55 the aggression was directed at the cause of the anger. 
Rikken fase anger does not always lead to aggression. Thibaut and 
status (1955) found that people will aggress more readily against a low 
of Vin ie than against one of high status. Such behavior 1s reminiscent 
In the bn orders found among domestic chickens and several other birds. 
ird Mg order, the high status chicken will peck at a lower status 
e that R will in turn peck at one of still lower status. It is, of prid met 
(1969) f ear will inhibit aggression toward a high status person. Zimbardo 
ound that fear of retaliation also inhibits anger. : 
VS expression of anger seems to facilitate aggressive behavior, a fact 
€d out by Charles Darwin in the nineteenth century. This statement 
ates fu is supported by a study performed by Goldstein and his = 
shocks 5). They found that subjects who thought they ped pu : vi 
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gressive behaviors by watching adults model these behaviors. Four groups 
of children were used in this study. The first group saw an adult display 
violent behavior toward a large inflated rubber Bobo doll; the second 
group saw a film of the same behavior; the third, a TV cartoon which mod- 
eled this behavior, and the fourth served as a control. All groups of children 
were then frustrated by being allowed to play with some interesting toys for 
a short while and then having the toys taken away by the experimenter. 
Each child was taken to another room where there were other toys and a 
Bobo doll. Then the child's behavior was observed for 20 minutes through 
a one-way mirror. 

The children exposed to the aggressive model all reproduced more 
aggressive behavior than the control group, but this effect was less in the 
cartoon group than in the live and film groups. Two other findings ap- 
peared: Boys showed more aggressive behavior than girls, and each sex 
tended more to imitate the same sex model. 

Similar results were found in a study by Hanratty and his co-workers 
(1969), in which children insulted and hit a person dressed as a clown after 
they had watched similar behavior on a film. It may be argued that the 
children knew they were not really hurting the Bobo doll or the man 
dressed as a clown and that they would not behave so if they thought they 
were doing harm. However, the previously mentioned experiment by 
Goldstein and his associates seems to indicate that disinhibition of aggres- 
sion can occur even if subjects believe they are hurting others. 


Sexual factors in aggression. Laboratory studies usually find that boys 
are more often physically aggressive than girls (Moore & Updergraff, 1964; 
Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1963). Buss (1963) tested college students for these 
traits by instructing subjects to give simulated electric shocks to other stu- 
dents. He found that males administered shocks more often than females 
and shocked other males more often than they did females. 

In Table 10-2, one of Moyer's categories of aggressive behavior was 
called sex-related. Two instances of this type of aggression occur when pros- 
pective rivals for a mate aggress against each other, or when the sexually 
aroused male supposedly aggresses against the female. In fact, studies of the 
relationship between sexuality and aggressive behavior have produced 
contradictory findings. Barclay (1969) provoked a group of college students 
to anger and found an increase in the urinary excretion of acid phosphatase 
(a supposed sign of sexual arousal). On the other hand, Clark and Sensibar 
(1955) showed slides of nude females to male students and then counted the 
number of aggressive fantasies in the TAT subsequently given to the stu- 
dents. They found that aroused subjects were less likely to compose aggres- 
sive stories. 

We are all aware that sexual arousal may lead to aggressive behavior. 
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A small boy who is attracted to a small girl may be as likely to throw a 
snowball at her as he is to offer to carry her books. Apparently, different 
people react in different ways. Some people find aggression sexually arous- 
ing, others respond with aggressive behavior to sexual arousal. The deter- 
mining factors seem to have some relationship to how the sexual roles are 
oar how socialization has proceeded, and to the level of arousal 
itself, 


Society sanctions the display of violent, aggressive behavior in its films, televi- 
sion, and sports contests (boxing, bull fighting, stories in which the hero com- 
mits mayhem among the villains, who have already displayed their own 
violence). The display of overt sexual behavior, on the other hand, is only 
reluctantly sanctioned. Except for romantic scenes (kissing, hugging), overt 
erotic behavior is considered pornographic and inappropriate, especially for 


the young. What would happen if the situation were reversed? 


Cognitive Labeling and Aggression 


Koneéni (1975) found evidence that anger is mediated through cog- 
nitive labeling. If a person is first made angry and can also identify or label 
his emotional experience as anger, then any stimulus which produces 
arousal—for example, loud tones—will aggravate the angry feelings. Geen 
and O’Neal (1969) report corroborating data. In situations where a ten- 
dency to aggressive behavior already exists, exposure to white noise in- 
creases the aggressive responses. In addition to this evidence, we already 
saw in Chapters 5 and 9 that labeling any emotion will affect how it 1s ex- 


pressed in goal-directed behavior (Schachter, 1964). 
Cognitive labeling is a perceptual process. Arousal of anger in a par- 


ticular situation may or may not occur depending upon the selective per- 
ception of the individual. To a great extent, whether or not a person 
expresses aggression will depend upon his self-perception, his perception of 
the situation, and his perception of what instrumental response 1$ required 
by the situation. ] z ace 
As in the expression of dependent behavior, aggressive behavior is 
Sometimes a major personality trait, part of a larger personality style. 


Humanistic and Non-Humanistic Behavior 


It seems necessary to distinguish aggression which promotes survival, 
such as defense of the young, from aggression which gratuitously injures 
others and serves no purpose other than personal vanity or a desire for 
Status. The former has a biological rationale, the latter seems to be an 
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aberration. Perhaps the best understanding of this hostile, antisocial be- 
havior can be found in the concepts of George Kelly (1955). Kelly distin- 
guished between aggression and humanistic choice as problem-solving 
methods. For Kelly, aggression occurs when the individual is threatened 
and attempts to validate a personal construct that has already been inval- 
idated—for example, punishing others when they don’t behave the way we 
expect them to. Humanistic choice is a nonaggressive way to resolve prob- 
lems. If one’s personal constructs are threatened, it is possible to improve or 
modify them so that they can once again be confirmed by the events in the 
field (see Box 10-1). Aberrant aggression is not necessary to survival. Fur- 
thermore, humans can be socialized so that aggression between them is 
minimal. Peaceful behavior can be learned. 


MOTIVATIONAL CONFLICT 


A general definition of conflict has been offered by DiCaprio: 


A conflict exists when two or more incompatible motives, intentions 
or goals are active at the same time. The specific nature of conflict involves 


the inability to satisfy opposing needs or to secure competing alternatives. 
(1974, p. 275) 


This incompatibility has been viewed in different ways by different 
investigators. Thus, Freud’s theory postulates a conflict between different 
parts of the personality structure. It is a theory of intrapsychic conflict, be- 
tween the libidinal and aggressive strivings of the id, the reality demands of 
the ego, and the moral demands of the superego. 

Neal Miller (1944), a reinforcement theorist, described three kinds of 
conflict, postulating that they resulted from incompatible drives. An indi- 


Box 10-1 Humanistic Choice Rather than Aggression 


You have just come home for the weekend, and you are hardly in the 
house before your mother starts scolding you for not coming home earlier so | 
you could help her make dinner. She now wants you to set the table, but you 
would prefer resting a bit before you eat. You feel like telling your mother to 
keep her dinner, repacking your bag, and taking the late bus back to school. l 

Instead you ask yourself what is irritating your mother, since her behav- | 
ior is obviously unreasonable, You go to the kitchen and say, “Mom, you only . 
talk that way when you're very upset by something and you're usually glad to 
| see me when | get home. What's going on?" 
| You have refused to respond to aggression with aggression. As a result, 
your mother's anger is defused. She admits she has been irritable all day be- 
cause of the weather, the mess the neighbor's dog made on the lawn, and be- 
cause the washing machine didn't work. 
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vidual either approaches or avoids a cue. Thus, three kinds of conflicts 
ensue, as depicted in Box 10-2 and Figure 10-1. It is the third conflict which 
has the most significance for the student of personality. The first conflict is 
easily resolved. In the second conflict, the individual avoids both unless an 
external agent compels him to remain in the situation. However, ap- 
proach-avoidance conflicts are the most difficult to resolve (see Chapter 2). 
'They are characterized by doubt, uncertainty, vacillation, ambivalence, 
back-and-forth movement, fear, and tension, none of which is conducive to 
successfully adaptive behavior. Miller's theory, like Freud's, is based upon 
the hypothesis that incompatible drives exist. - 

Rogers (1951) has conceptualized conflict as existing between values 
rather than drives. A person can, according to Rogers, deny his real feelings 
and try to assume à contradictory attitude contrary to his feelings because 
he thinks it is better. These conscious but ungenuine values then come into 
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Desired 
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Vanilla object 
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Chocolate 
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Approach-Avoidance 


Person Feared Desired 
object object 
Figure 10-1 A graphic illustration of the three types of conflict accord- 


ing to N. Miller (1 944) 


Box 10-2 Examples of Conflict According to N. Miller (1944) 


Approach-approach Not being able to decide whether one wants 
chocolate or vanilla ice cream 
Avoidance-avoidance A holdup man approached Jack Benny with a 


gun and said, ‘Your money or your life." When 
there was no answer, he repeated the demand. 
“I'm thinking, I'm thinking,” replied Benny. 

Approach-avoidance I would like to invite my boy friend into the house, 
but I'm afraid of my father. 


conflict with unconscious and genuine feelings. Such a person, says Rogers, 
will feel tense and out of sorts. Horney (1951) postulated a similar tension 
between the real self and the ideal self (see Chapter 3). 


Conflict and the Basic Motives 


We view conflict essentially as a confrontation of incompatible goal 
movements directed by different motives. It is quite possible for a conflict 
to exist between the basic motives. For example, a lover may want to rescue 
his beloved from a burning building (attachment motive) but may hesitate 
because of the danger (security motive). This situation is, of course, compa- 
rable to an approach-avoidance conflict. 

The cognitive motive may also conflict with the security motive: curi- 
osity and the search for novelty may tempt us into dangerous situations. A 
similar conflict may occur between the competence and security motives. 
We may want to perform a skill task (such as walking along a tightrope) 
but may hesitate because of the danger of falling. 

Another type of related conflict is that between two opposing instru- 
mental methods of trying to pursue a motive. For example, the competence 
motive may be symbolized in two opposing ways—either successfully to 
complete a task or never to fail at a task. When faced with a task, the suc- 
cessful completion of which is in doubt, the person may choose to attempt 
it or choose to avoid it altogether, depending on which symbol of compe- 
tence is more operative at the time. 


A cognitive perspective of conflict. Just as in our definition of motive, 
perception plays the key role in a cognitive theory of conflict. Motivational 
choices are directed by perceptual instructions. When the stimulus creates 
mixed expectancies in the perceiver, a cognitive conflict exists. Since at- 
tachment, security, cognition, and competence are organized by the per- 
ceptual process, all conflicts can be examined from a perceptual point of 
view. A conflict can occur because some action is called for but insufficient 
information is available to permit the choice of response. The person feels 
he must take some action, but simply doesn’t know what. In such cases a 
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person may mark time, putting off the decision until more data are avail- 
able. If he is forced to make a decision, the person will, as much as possible, 
maintain his line of movement toward his dominant goal. The more am- 
biguous the situation, the more determining the internal bias of the person 
becomes. This vacillating behavior is not so much conflict as it is a decision 
not to respond until the situation becomes less ambiguous. Ambivalence 
(mixed feelings) and its attendant indecision may actually be a way of try- 
ing to maintain the status quo until better information is available to per- 
mit response selection. One can decide not to decide. One example of such 
a conflict was given in Chapter 4 when we discussed Adler's theory of psy- 
chodynamics (the young woman who is trying to choose between two men). 


COMMUNICATION 


Interpersonal goal behavior depends on communication, an exchange of 


information between persons. What is involved in the communication 
process? One variable is the source of information; whether it arises from 
the person, the external environment, and/or the relationship between 
them. A person's style of communicating is another variable. The inter- 
action between communicating styles of two people is still another variable 
(communicator and receiver characteristics). These variables can be used 


as indices of communication, both verbal and nonverbal. 


Measuring the Indices of Communication 


As indicated, the principal factors which contribute to an exchange of 
information in interpersonal communication are the characteristic styles of 


the persons involved, the reciprocal effects of communicator and receiver 


on each other, and the structural characteristics of communication. 


Characteristic personality style and communication. In Chapters 6 and 9, 
we used the work of R. S. Lazarus and his associates (Lazarus, 1966; Laz- 
arus and his associates, 1968) to discuss how people differ in the ways they 
pay attention to information they receive and express (sensitizers and re- 
pressors). All of us receive information from internal cognitive and physio- 
ell as from the external environment. And we 


logical structures as W im : ; 
communicate via internal (physiological) bodily reactions, external bodily 


expression (facial expression and body language), and verbal statements 
Sensitizers pay careful attention to all these sources of information and 
show consistency between all three measures. For example, if they are con- 
fronted with anxiety-provoking information, they reveal, in all thre 
parameters (physiological measures, expressive posture, and cain 
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statements) that the information was received, processed, and expressed. 
Repressors tend to censor certain kinds of information, especially that 
which is emotionally arousing. Although they may verbally deny any fear, 
yet direct measures will reveal high physiological arousal. 


Some personality styles and implicit communication. According to the cog- 
nitive theory formulated in Chapter 6, each person demonstrates a charac- 
teristic personality style which is determined by the organization of his 
motivational hierarchy. Box 10-3 lists some of the styles that can be identi- 
fied from clinical and phenomenological observation. The label applied to 
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each style is a shorthand term for the way in which the behavioral charac- 
teristics are organized in that style. 

Behavioral characteristics are themselves conveyors of information 
that communicate an implicit message to the observer. Box 10-3 also shows 
the implicit message of each labeled personality style. 

Reciprocal effects of communicator and receiver. A number of factors be- 
tween communicator and receiver (interpersonal) and within each (intra- 
personal) affect the accuracy and nature of communication. George Miller 
has tried to formulate and analyze these factors. 

Figure 10-2 shows, in a simplified schema, a heuristic model derived 
from the technical theory of information and communication suggested by 
Miller (1953). In this Figure, C sends a message to R. Of course, R sends a 
message of his own which, in turn, is received by C. T is the transmitted 
information C and R share in common. The greater the overlap between C 
and R, the greater the amount of transmitted information, T. Equivocation is 
information the sender has but does not transmit to the receiver, for exam- 
ple, a half-truth or biased message. Noise is information added by the re- 
ceiver, such as inappropriate sets or biased and incorrect interpretation. 
We can measure the accuracy and quantity of transmitted information by 


the formula: 


Transmission = Total Information — (Equivocation + Noise) 

verbal communication: Amount and interaction. As we 
| conversation usually consists of an unequal 
amount of giving and receiving. In studying eight different college student 
groups, Stephen and Mishler (1952) uncovered a reciprocal pattern be- 
tween talking and listening. Most of the talking and active listening was 
done by only two people in each group, who accounted for 40 percent of 
the total verbal communication taking place. Talkative people are also 
talked to (hence their active listening), while quiet people are ignored, re- 
gardless of what may be going on within them. 

Bales (1970) found further that the most talkative people are most 
likely to become leaders, but that they will not necessarily be the most 
liked. In an experimental design that held other interpersonal variables 
constant, Stang (1973) had subjects listen to and rate tapes where the com- 
municator spoke 50, 33, or 17 percent of the time. While the ratings of lead- 
ership were linearly related to the amount spoken, the raters liked the mid- 
dle group the most. . . 

Furthermore, talking and listening tendencies appear to be relatively 
consistent personality dispositions. David (1972) found that any effect of 
reinforcing quiet people for talking in one group did not transfer to another 
interpersonal situation. Whether people talk and engage with one another, 
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Figure 10-2 Schematic representation of the accuracy of information 
transmitted as a function of the communicator's ability and 
willingness to send complete information and the re- 
Ceiver's ability to decode it. Total information available 
(both circles) includes equivocation and noise. Source: 
Modified and simplified from Miller (1953). 


including their reaction to situational specifics, is itself a consistent person- 
ality disposition. 

Patterns of interaction have also been studied in verbal communica- 
tion. Using the Interaction Process Analysis (IPA) system of Bales (1950), 
in which raters code verbal interaction patterns in 12 categories, Bales 
(1958) found marked yet complementary differences between the personal- 
ity traits of the two most talkative people. While one was friendly, warm, 
and emotionally supportive (tending to maintain smooth interpersonal 
flow and movement), the other was a task-oriented confronter, giving in- 
formation and expressing opinions and suggestions. 

Crawford (1974) and Crawford and Haaland (1972) researched the 
components of one of the more important categories of the IPA, namely, 
the category "seeks information." An analysis of their results indicates that 
individuals are most likely to seek information when the structure of verbal 
interaction has the following components: (1) cooperative group atmo- 
sphere; (2) member uncertainty about the correct decision; (3) importance 
of the decision for which the information is sought; (4) having been 
rewarded for correct decisions; (5) correctness of previous information 
given. 

Shannon and Guerney (1973) also found reciprocity (mutuality) be- 
tween the kind of stimulus information sought by a communicator and the 
response given by the responder. These reciprocal patterns seemed in the 
service of personality tendencies. Thus, statements which express coopera- 
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tiveness and interdependency are answered by responses expressing advice 
and leadership. Statements expressing competition and self-assertiveness 
are replied to with responses expressing argument and self-enhancement. 
Cognitive style, trait variables, and reciprocal effects between com- 
municator and receiver are all important in the general process of commu- 


nication. Similar variables also operate in nonverbal communication. 


Nonverbal Communication 


ssion of nonverbal communication to fa- 


While we will limit our discu c 
f body language, Weiner and his 


cial expressions and a few other aspects o 
associates (1972) give a general review of the structural components of 


nonverbal behavior in the flow and maintenance of interpersonal commu- 
nication. Duncan (1969) has classified these components into three classes 
of variables: (1) Kinesics, the study of expressive body and facial move- 
ments, which owes much of its current impetus to the trail-blazing research 
of Birdwhistell (1970); (2) proxemics, the study of the personal and social use 
of space, summarized and analyzed by Sommer (1969); and (3) paralan- 
&uage, the study of the nonverbal aspects of speech communication. We will 
briefly describe some work in kinesics, especially facial expressions, and in 


proxemics. 


Facial expression in communication. Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1971) considers 
much facial expression innate in humans. He points out that blind and 
blind/deaf children show normal emotional facial expression. Facial ex- 
Pression is important in communication. Eibl-Eibesfeldt found cross-cul- 
tural consistency in greeting expressions (raised eyebrows) as shown Hu 
Figure 10-3, in hand gestures, and in other body movements. Eibl-Eibes- 
feldt's hypotheses are supported by the work on the role of bodily gestures 
and facial expressions in the pioneering studies on chimpanzees 1n the nat- 
ural environment by Jane Goodall (1965, 1968). z : 

The question of innate and learned aspects of facial expressions and 
their recognition has been dealt with comprehensively by Tomkins (1962, 


1963). He hypothesized that there are innate neural programs that link 
evoking stimuli to the arousal of eight primary affects —anger, disgust, fear, 
sadness, interest, surprise, happiness, and shame. Secondary affects are derived 
from associations among two or mor? of these primary affects and may thus 


involve learni Itural experience. : . 

a of Eh and his associates (1970), using pho- 
tographs, videotape, and motion pictures, have ailiese sed Seven: of 
Tomkins’ primary effects (all except shame) across cultures. These re- 
searchers presented to American and Japanese subjects movie films of au- 
tumn leaves and sinus surgery» the latter intended to induce stress. 


Figure 10-3 


E 


In greeting with the eyes, the eyebrows are jerked upwards 
for about one-sixth of a second. The Series of pictures here 
is illustrative of the facial expression at the moment of vis- 
ual contact and on greeting with the eyes. They are drawn 
from film stills. A: Balinese; B: Papuan (Woitapmin, photo- 
graphed by the author); C: Frenchwoman (photographed 
by H. Hass); D: Walke Indian (photographed by the author). 
Source: Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 1971, pp. 14-15. 
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nately programı e ily communication. Gesture is probably much less in- 
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patting, and Laine seem pancultural. Kissing, nose rubbing, touching, 
gesture of sh ugging are common gestures in most societies. The threat 
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Figure 10-4 The Arms of Venus. Source: Spiegel and Machotka, 1974, 
p. 198. 
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Table 10-3 Preferences for and Adjectives Applied to the Various Arm 
Positions of Venus. The letters N/SS, N/SO, etc. designate 


the particular postures shown in figure 10-4. 


Most Second Second Most 


Natural N/SS N/SO N/CO N/OC Unnatural 
Immodest N/OO N/SO N/SC N/CC Modest 
S Receiving N/OO-N/SS N/SO N/OC N/CC Rejecting 
elf-concerned N/CC N/SC N/OO N/SO Other-concerned 
Cold N/CC N/SC N/OO N/SS Warm 
Active N/OO N/SO N/CS N/CC Passive 
Dramatic N/OO N/CO N/SC N/SS Calm 
Shy N/CC N/SC N/CO N/OO Exhibitionistic 
Affected N/CO N/OC N/OS N/SS Ingenuous 


Unyieldng N/CC N/OC N/OO N/SS X Yielding 
N/OS N/CO  N/CC-N/OC Pulled away 


Pulled toward N/SS 


Source: From Spiegel and Machotka, 1974, p. 194. 
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Mehrabian's Studies 
nonverbal communication, Mehrabian 


In extensive research on 
tant variables influencing physical 


(1972) uncovered the following impor 
patterns of relationships. 

Immediacy cues are concerned with temporal and spatial 
posture and position, immediacy is charac- 
tion, forward lean, smaller separating 


contact. Immediacy is also re- 
the second word of the 


Immediacy. 
proximity. In the case of spatial 
terized by more touching, closer posi 
distance, and more direct and longer eye 
vealed in the implied aspects of verbalization. Thus, 


pair in Box 10-5 reveals more immediacy. 


Box 10-4 Hall's Distance Categories 

Intimate distance (6 to 18 inches): An ancor s distance for most 
ngaged in intimate contact. A ; 

Meet sace d pn feet): The usual distance we use in working 


Personal distance (172 Pon 
i other. 
eol In IS radesman and customer may use this 


Social distance (4 to 12 feet: A M erous 
distance. It is aie» common in nes te hel may use this distance in the 


Public distance (12 or more feet): A teacher 
classroom. 


Source: After Hall (1966). 
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Relaxation. Certain postures are also characteristic of various inter- 
nal states. Asymmetrical rather than symmetrical position reveals a more 
relaxed attitude. Thus asymmetrical arm (or leg) position, sideways lean, 
openness of arm position, and reclining body position reveal more relaxa- 
tion than the opposite of these. Using these indices, Mehrabian found we 
are very relaxed with those we dislike or disrespect, moderately relaxed 
with those we like or respect, and tense with those who threaten us. In ad- 
dition, relaxation also reveals status or power. High status or powerful indi- 
viduals reveal more relaxed postures. 


Bodily and facial cues. Following Ekman and Friesen (1969), Mehra- 
bian studied honesty and deception as revealed by face, arms, and lower 
extremities. In Mehrabian’s experiment, subjects were asked to express 
their attitudes about abortion. The subjects who expressed the most ex- 
treme views were paired and were then instructed to convince their partner 
about a view opposite to their own expressed view—that is, they were re- 
quired to transmit deceptive information. While this was going on, trained 
observers were monitoring the bodily expressions of the subjects. When 
subjects were communicating their true attitudes, the face and arms re- 
vealed more information than the lower extremities. However, when de- 
ceiving, the legs and feet reveal more information. When we are relaxed, 
the legs are free. However, when we lie, the legs are kept in a frozen 
position. 

This last finding is not surprising. When we communicate we are 
more likely to monitor facial expression than the lower part of the body. 


A concluding statement on dynamics. In Chapters 9 and 10 we have or- 
ganized our discussion of psychodynamics in a way that parallels our dis- 
cussion of personality structure in Chapter 6. Just as we spoke about 
differentiation of motives, so we spoke about the differentiation of goal be- 
havior. In discussing how the differentiations of the motives and their asso- 
ciated emotional components motivate behavior, we have focused on the 
instructions generated by the perceptual system which these motives con- 
vey to the person. 


assessment 


of 
personality 


OVERVIEW 


In the assessment of personality, it is important to assess both person and sit- 
uation. In the former case, both overt and covert responses are measured. Dif- 
ferent theorists use assessment techniques consistent with their own 
philosophies. Thus, behavioral assessment is guided by the SORC paradigm, 
which assesses personality in terms of situation, organism, response and 
consequences. Behavioral measurements are scored as behavior codes and 
incorporated into a scoring scale. The behavior codes are made explicit 
enough so that they have inter-rater reliability. 

Cognitive social learning theory is a transition from behavioral assess- 
ment methods to methods which pay more attention to measuring internal 
processes; it combines both objective testing and projective techniques. One 
of the most frequently used objective tests to measure personality traits is the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). By contrast, projective 
techniques try to infer underlying personality structure and dynamics from the 
test material. The TAT is a representative example of a popular projective 
technique. Personality evaluations derived from a personality inventory such 
as the MMPI are based on statistical or actuarial norms, whereas the evalua- 
tion derived from projective tests depends more on the interpretive skill of the 
examiner. In the latter case, the examiner's skill and experience will affect the 
reliability of the test. 

Cognitive assessment techniques such as Kelly Rep test give a direct 
measurement of cognitive constructs, which we consider the core organizers 
of all behavior. Finally, interview and life history methods give a broad spec- 
trum measure of personality. They give an integrated view of the person in his 
situation. 

The scientific study of any phenomenon usually requires quantitative 
measurement. In all such measurement, a person has to read or interpret a 
scale. However, each interpreter has his own personal bias as was pointed out 
long ago by the founders of experimental psychology. This personal bias influ- 
ences how a scale is interpreted. In addition, experimenters are subject to ex- 
perimenter bias—that is, the experimenter has a tendency to interpret results 
so as to find the outcome he is looking for (Rosenthal, 1966). 

An accurate way to predict behavior is to measure both personality and 
situational variables and the specific nature of their interaction. As explained 
in Chapter 1, the science of personology must consider idiographic (personal- 
ity) and nomothetic (situation) variables. 
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The Importance of Measuring Both Personality and Situation 


Using similar logic, Cronbach (1957, 1975) and Bindra and Scheier 
(1954), have argued convincingly that the most informative psychological 
research combines the measurement of person variables with traditional 
experimental methods which measure situational variables. An experiment 
demonstrating the significance of the interaction between personality and 
experimental analysis was conducted by Domino (1971). The main features 
of the research procedure are described in Box 11-1. 

' Cronbach and Snow (1975) report some generalizations of this inter- 
action. For example, studies have reported many interaction effects be- 
tween instructor characteristics and student motives for power, afffiiliation 


and achievement. From these studies, Cronbach states that “the construc- 
t when an instructor challenges him 


n thoughts and projects. In contrast, 
e instructor lays out the work 


tively motivated student is at his bes 
and then leaves him to pursue his ow 
the dependent student tends to profit when th 


in detail" (Cronbach, 1975, p. 119). 


It should be pointed out further that the treatment X personality de- 


tween Personality and Teaching 


Box 11-1 The Interaction Be 
Achievement and Satisfaction 


Method in Academic 
(after Domino, 1971). 


t: To study the effect of different teaching methods on 
personalities (a treatment X personality design). 

e four groups of subjects, each group made 
variable exposed to a specific treatment sit- 
ble was measured by determining whether 
t through independent effort (AD or 
the teacher's demands (Ac). The 


Purpose of Experimen 
different student 
Methodological Design: There wer: 
up of a particular personality 
uation. The personality varial 
the person attained achievemen 


achievement through conforming to 
treatment variable was manipulated by exposing these two personality 


types to two different classroom situations. In one treatment situation, 
the teacher stressed and reinforced independent activity on the part of 
the student. In the other treatment situation, teachers stressed and rein- 
forced conformity to the teacher's wishes (instructor press). 

In a study like this, it is important that the teachers applying the treat- 
ment have no knowledge of the purpose of the study or of the personali- 
ties of the individual students, in order to avoid experimenter bias effects 
and other confounding conditions which will lead to ambiguous interpre- 


tation of results. 


Results: Are shown in Table 11-1. 
Conclusion: High independent low conforming students (High Ai, low Ac), per- 
ore satisfaction when the instructor press 


formed better and expressed m 
hile the High Ac, low Ai students per- 


encouraged independence, W! 
formed better and expressed more satisfaction when the instructor press 
encouraged conformity. Different personalities respond differently to the 


specific teaching methods. 
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Table 11-1 Outcomes of a Psychology Course under Four Combinations 
of Personality and Treatment 


Mean outcome (recorded) * 


Instruction Course Originality Student 
Student pattern press Exam grade of thought satisfaction 
Independent 
(High Ai, Low Ac) Independence 98 100 99 100 
Conformity 87 83 100 88 
Conforming 
(Low Ai, High Ac) Independence 78 66 65 82 
Conformity 100 89 50 94 


* The value of 100 was assigned to the average score of the hightest ranking group, and 
other averages were scaled proportionately. Here, Exam combined a factual multiple- 
choice test and a quality score for the final essay exam that Domino (1971) reported sep- 
arately. Likewise, two satisfaction measures have been pooled. (From Domino, 1971, re- 
printed from Cronbach, 1975, p. 117.) 


sign has shown that experimental findings are not necessarily valid across 
generations, because culturally determined preferences change. For exam- 
ple, Atkinson (1974) points out that the results of Lewin (1944) and his as- 
sociates on levels of aspiration were valid in Germany and the United 
States at a time when achievement was probably a dominant motive. This 
data may be less reproducible today when affiliation may have become 
relatively more important. 

In addition to taking into account the personality X situation inter- 
action and trying to avoid confounding conditions in methodological de- 
sign, there are other technical concerns in the study and assessment of 
personality. For example, the measuring scales we use must be reliable and 
valid. A discussion of these and other technical issues in assessment is best 
left to text books on the subject of assessment and measurement such as 
Cronbach (1970), Fiske (1971) and Sundberg (1977). 


What Do We Assess When We Assess Personality? 
A Cognitive Perspective 


Behavior consists of both overt and covert responses—responses that 
are openly visible and others that are unseen but require that we make in- 
ferences. Modern technology has made it possible to use instruments to ob- 
tain physiological indices of covert responses. From the work of Lazarus 
and others summarized in Chapters 9 and 10, we saw that measures of co- 
vert and overt behavior may show agreement or disagreement. 

Recall that repressers deny an emotion when, in fact, physiological 
measurements indicate that it is present. Sensitizers, on the other hand, 
show overt behavior which is consistent with underlying physiological in- 
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dices. Sensitizers are thus attending to both external and internal sources of 
information and, according to Lazarus and his associates, are therefore 
more adaptive. 

From our cognitive viewpoint the perceptual system transmits the in- 
formation about both external and internal behavior; thus the ultimate pa- 
rameters we want to assess are located in the underlying perceptual and 
Cognitive structure of personality. In order to assess this structure, we must 
develop methods to measure the person's self-perception, his world view, 
and the instructions he gives himself about how to behave in the world. 

In this chapter we will describe assessment techniques used by differ- 
ent theorists, Thus behavior theorists have developed behavioral assess- 
Ment techniques which focus primarily on the direct observation of 


responses made by single subjects. . . 
Social learning theorists such as Bandura and Rotter provide a bridge 


between traditional behavioral measures and cognitive theory, emphasiz- 
ing cognitive processes as the foundation of behavioral procedures. — 

The assessment techniques used by trait theorists are called objective 
tests, Contemporary users of objective tests measure personality by devising 
tests to measure traits, interests, attitudes, and values. 

Projective techniques are used by psychologists whose backgrounds 
are more clinical. Murray’s TAT is an attempt to formulate scales to mea- 
Sure personality from the inferences drawn from fantasy behavior. 

The most direct measures of cognitive structure are tests of cognitive 
Style, such as Witkin’s psychological differentiation, and measurements of 
Personal constructs as formulated by Kelly. : . . 

. The final section of this chapter will show how the interview and life 
history analysis are used to formulate the personality of the individual. 


BEHAVIORAL METHODS 


Behavioral assessment measures overt behavior directly by observing and 
Measuring responses in natural settings or in the laboratory under con- 
trolled conditions, The behavioral assessor asserts that he probably makes 
the fewest errors since he makes the fewest assumptions. iis Pis he ed 

€ more liable to a type two error; that is, his conditions may be eid 
Controlled that important underlying determinants of behavior will not be 


Pickeq up by his tests. 


The SORC Paradigm 

rolled studies of single subjects, the 
hat is called the SORC paradigm— 
f situational, organismic, response, 


In addition to emphasizing cont 
vioral assessor is also guided by W 
15, behavior is assessed in terms O 
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and consequence variables. Situational variables which elicit differential re- 
sponses are noted. For example, if a child behaves appropriately in school 
but not at home, he is responding differentially (discriminating between 
the cues) to the two situations. Determining what in the home situation in- 
stigates the inappropriate behavior becomes part of the assessment. The 
discrimination may be part of an organismic variable, genetically grounded, 
or may result from past reinforcement contingencies. 

The behaviorist distinguishes between two kinds of responses, respon- 
dents and operants. Respondents are emotional and involuntary, while 
operants are voluntary and thus of more interest to the behaviorist. Recent 
studies have shown that operant techniques can be used to condition even 
involuntary respondents such as heart rate (Miller, DiCara, Solomon, 
Weiss, & Dworkiss, 1971). In a behavioral assessment, the frequency, 
strength, duration, and latency of operants may be measured. 

The following specific behavioral assessment techniques are all 
guided by the SORC paradigm in one way or another. A scoring manual is 


constructed in each of these techniques which permits the coding of beha- 
vioral responses. 


Some examples of behavior assessment techniques and their behavior observation 
codes. Behavioral observation codes have been applied across a wide range 
of situations. O'Leary and Becker (1967) have trained observers to sit at the 
back of a classroom and code children's disruptive behavior (noisiness, 
speaking without raising hands, and pushing). Their scoring manual, re- 
vised by O'Leary and O’Leary (1972), has been useful in measuring the ef- 
fects of token rewards aimed at diminishing disruptive behavior. 
Lewinsohn and Shaffer (1971), among others, used behavioral observation 
codes to rate dyadic interaction. The subject's *action" and “reaction” to 
other family members in the home were recorded by observers and coded 
using scales on a scoring manual. Indices of action consisted of such cate- 
gories as criticism, information request, statements of personal problems, 
and complaint. Reaction indices could be either positive—such as ap- 
proval, laughter, and interest ——or negative— disagreement, criticism, pun- 
ishment, and ignoring. Inter-scorer reliability for different observers using 
these codes is quite high (Mariotto & Paul, 1974). 


Minimal social behavior scale. The minimal social behavior scale (Fa- 
rina, Arenbert, & Guskin, 1957) has been applied within a standardized in- 
terview situation with hospitalized patients to measure maladjustment and 
phobias. Observers rate patients on 32 different responses to a simple 
verbal command, such as, “Drop a pencil on the floor.” The response to 


each item is scored as appropriate or inappropriate. Inter-rater reliability is 
reported as high. 


Behavioral Assessment in a Cognitive Context 


Behavior theory has generated much research, and behavior modifi- 
ers deserve credit for their empirical studies of assessment procedures. Fol- 
lowing the early lead of A. A. Lazarus (1971), who introduced a concern 
with cognition into the behavioral assessment methods, Mahoney (1974) 
points to the necessity of a cognitive context for behavior modification. He 
cites a study by Kaufman, Baron, and Kopp (1966) on how cognitive con- 
tingencies affect the outcome of using schedules of reinforcement to alter 
response patterns. 

Five groups of subjects participated in a "concept formation" experi- 
ment—that is, they had to discover the unifying concept common to 
all items in a group. One control group was given minimal instructions 
(M), and a second was simply told the critical response to make in indi- 
cating the concept. Two additional control groups were led to believe 
(their expectancy) that they would be reinforced at arbitrary intervals 
(the VI group) or that the reward schedule would depend on how 
many responses they gave (the VR group). The final group was told 
that they would be rewarded at a fixed interval of 1 minute (the FI 
group). In reality, each subject was on this FI schedule. Results are in 
Figure 11-1. 

The cumulative response pa 
thought the consequences of his res 
environmental contingencies actuall 
of FI and VR. Thus, expectancy, a cognitive 
terminant rather than only a reinforcement contingency. 


tterns depended on what the subject 
ponses would be rather than what the 
y were. Compare the different patterns 
factor, becomes a crucial de- 


A TRANSITION: 
COGNITIVE SOCIAL LEARNING THEORY 


The importance of expectancy has been emphasized most strongly by two 
of the social learning theorists, Bandura and Rotter. 


Bandura and Modeling Behavior 


mentioned, Bandura's latest research (1976) has 
led him to believe that reinforcement represents a subclass of modeling, 
which in turn is a function present in children because of their cognitive 
abilities. This view with its experimental support and interpretation is 


elaborated in Box 11-2. 
The study outline 


As has been already 


d in Box 11-2 indicates that experimental analysis 
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Figure 11-1 Cumulative response records from a representative subject 
in each of the five experimental conditions. From the top, 
the conditions illustrated are Minimal instructions (M), Re- 
sponse Instructions (R), Fixed Interval (FI), Variable Interval 
(VI), and Variable Ratio (VR) Instructions. Digits refer to 
subject number. The records are taken from the first and 
last 30 minutes of performance during a three-hour experi- 
mental session. Source: Reprinted with permission from 
Kaufman, Baron, and Kopp, 1966. 


and assessment can be useful not only in generating basic data, but also in 
practical applications to behavior change. Observational learning affects 
mediating processes so that behavior becomes more adaptive. Thus, it has 
been shown (Bandura, 1976) that reducing physiological arousal improves 
performance because it raises expectations of personal efficacy (rather than 
by eliminating a drive). By such research, Bandura links observational 
learning with cognition—namely, one can alter cognitive structure by varying ob- 


servational learning. 
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Assessment in Rotter's Social Learning Theory 


Rotter (1966) originally constructed the Internal-External (I-E) con- 
trol scale to assess whether persons have a predominant tendency to attrib- 
ute causal events either to their own effort (and responsibility) or to 
external chance. The test consists of 29 items in which a person must choose 
between an a or b response. See Box 11-3. 

One response attributes an event to a personal action (internal locus 
of control), the other to luck or chance (external locus of control). In the 
example given, the b response would be scored as internal (I). Since there 
are four fillers (items) to guard against habituation, the maximum 
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score for I can be 25, with 14 considered a high score. One can see that the 
test measures expectancy, so that in effect it yields some evidence of cogni- 
tive style. 

A number of validation studies using the I-E scale have been con- 
ducted, summarized, and evaluated in a review by Phares (1976). For ex- 
ample, Phares (1968) found that when subjects were told that they were in 
a computer simulation study to match people suited to marry each other, 
the internals made more use of the information given. Internals are also 
more sensitive and alert. Ude and Vogler (1969) found that where contin- 
gencies of reinforcement were the effective variable, internals utilized that 
information much earlier than externals. 

In addition, internals appear to be confronters in the search for infor- 
mation, even when this information may be uncomfortable. Lefcourt and 
Wine (1969) required subjects to interview confederates under two condi- 
tions: when the interviewee was instructed to have eye contact or when he 
was instructed to avoid eye contact. It was found that internals looked 
more often at the persons who were avoiding eye contact. When there are 
uncertainties in the situation, internals are more likely to pay attention to 
potentially relevant cues than externals. This perceptiveness of internals 
was verified in an error scanning task by Wolk and DuCette (1974), who 
found that internals exhibit more incidental learning than externals. 

The above examples are really examples of how internals and exter- 
nals differ in cognitive style. These reported differences are summarized in 
Table 11-2 


OBJECTIVE TESTS: THE ASSESSMENT OF TRAITS 


In contrast to behavioral assessment techniques, which focus on how the 
person behaves in specific situations, assessors who use objective techniques 
assume that verbal behavior—in response to written questionnaires, for 


Table 11-2 Difference in Cognitive Style of Internal and External Locus of 
Control 


1. Internals are more likely to seek information. 

2. Internals are more sensitive and alert. 

3. Internals show more incidental learning. 

4. Internals pay more attention to relevant cues when there are uncertainties in the 

situation. 

5. Internals are more responsive to informational requirements. 

6. Externals are more susceptible to social influences and social demands. 

7. Internals pursue goals by paying careful attention to demands of the task. 

8. Externals pursue goals by relying more on behaviors oriented toward the social 
agent in the situation. 


Source: Adapted from Pines, 1973. 
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example—is related to long-term personality characteristics. By and large it is 
trait theorists who use these techniques, and their method of analysis is 
called psychometric. 'The psychometrist believes that verbal responses to 
written questionnaires can be measured and scored through statistical pro- 
cedures—thus the approach has also been called actuarial. The method for 
analyzing the meaning of these patterns of scored responses is the correla- 
tion method. If a number of items are administered to different criterion 
groups, one can compute the association between scores on the items 
among the various criterion groups. If the association is high, one speaks of 
a high correlation coefficient, or vice versa. Correlation can vary from —1 
(perfect inverse association) through 0 (no association) to +1 (perfect asso- 
ciation). By finding which cluster of items is associated with which criterion 
groups, we can establish scales for measuring various personality traits. 
This will become clearer as we describe and briefly examine one of the most 
popular objective techniques, the MMPI. 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 


The MMPI was developed for the differential diagnosis of psychiatric 
disorders—to assess the type of maladjustment (Hathaway & McKinley, 
1940) and its severity or degree (Hathaway, 1965). In standardizing and 
validating the MMPI, the method of contrasted groups was used. In the 
original construction 566 items (verbal statements) were administered to 
normal subjects and psychiatric patients (the contrasted groups), who were 
asked to mark each statement “true” or "false." From statistical analysis of 
the answers, clinical scales were established for each distinct patient group, 
with its own unique characteristics. The standardized scales used in the 
current version of the MMPI are presented in Table 11-3. 

The subject’s personality profile is identified by the two scale numbers 
which represent the highest scale scores obtained by the subject. Research 
on the behavioral and clinical characteristics of these profiles has provided 
data which permit a description of traits found in each profile. Several 
profile types are shown in Box 11-4. An atlas containing a number of pro- 
files and behavior descriptions based on actuarial studies has been assem- 
bled by Marks, Seeman, and Haller (1974). 

The subject’s personality profile is identified by the two scale numbers 
which represent the highest scale scores obtained by the subject. Research 
on the behavioral and clinical characteristics of these profiles has provided 
data which permit a description of traits found in each profile. Several 
profile types are shown in Box 11-4. An atlas containing a number of pro- 
files and behavior descriptions based on actuarial studies has been assem- 
bled by Marks, Seeman, and Haller (1974). 

Box 11-3 is intended only to give a sample of some interpretations. 
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There are other code types and other systems of classification. A graph de- 
picting the scale score scatter of one subject is shown in Figure 11-2, to- 
gether with an interpretation of the subject’s personality. The same subject 


will be used for the TAT, interest, and intelligence tests later in this 
chapter. 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


By Starke R. Hathaway, Ph. D. and J. Chornley McKinley, M.D. 
T SCORE PROFILE Plated Wah K 


RAW SCORE—- | 
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Figure 11-2 A graph showing the scale score scatter of ana 
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P : Computer. 
Source: The Psychological Corporation MMPI Reportin 
Service. g 


Table 11-3 Standard MMPI Scales 


Classical 
Scale Interpretation of 
Name Abbreviation Number Items Elevated Scores 
UE L — 15 Denial of common frailties 
FREQUENCY F — 64 Invalidity of profile because 
of expected infrequency 
CORRECTION K — 30 Defensive, evasive 
Hypochondriasis HS 1 33 Emphasis on somatic complaints 
Depression D 2 60 Unhappy, depressed 
Hysteria Hy 3 60 Hysterical symptomatology 
Psychopathic Pd 4 50 Lack of social conformity; 
deviancy often in trouble with law 
Masculinity- Mf 5 60 Effeminate (males); 
femininity masculine orientation 
(females) 
Paranoia Pa 6 40 Suspicious 
Psychasthenia Pt F 48 Worried, anxious 
Schizophrenia Sc 8 78 Withdrawn; bizarre 
mentation 
Hypomania Ma 9 46 Impulsive, expansive 
Social introver- St fo) 70 Introverted, shy 
sion-Extrover- 
sion 


Source: After Gynther and Gynther, 1976, p. 205. 


The MMPI has been researched more than any other personality in- 
ventory (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960; Dahlstrom, Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 1972; 
Dahlstrom, 1974). Meehl (1954, 1956) believes that inventories like the 
MMPI are the most reliable ways to assess personality. Although the 
MMPI manual, using the test-retest method, indicates reliability coeffi- 
cients from 0.50 to 0.90, split-half methods have achieved reliabilities of 
only 0.05 to 0.81 (Kleinmuntz, 1969). There is thus some question about 
the internal consistency of the score scales. 


Other personality inventories. Space precludes a full description oP other 
inventories. The California Psychological Inventory (CPI) initiated b 
Harrison Gough (1957, 1968) and elaborated empirically by Megar a 
(1972) is, in a sense, a derivative of the MMPI, having been Wtandardioca 
with similar procedures. Since the scales were based on “folk concepts,” j 
has been shown to have some cross-cultural validity. Gough and Cini d 
(1974) have shown that their Socialization Scale and Social Maturity Index ral 
ably distinguish delinquents from nondelinquents in several countries The 
Personality Research Form (PRF) by Jackson (1967) is an invento b s 
on Murray's need system. It has scales for measuring achievem ry ased 
tion, dominance, impulsivity, and order. ent, affilia- 

Another personality inventory constructed by Cattell (1965) and hi 

is 
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Box 11-4. Profiles or Code Types from MMPI Scales. The Code 
Type is Identified by Scale Numbers. 


—————— € 


ile—(Code 

poe Personality Characteristics Reference 

1-2/2-1 Organically sick; chronic com- Halbower, 1955 
plaints; passive dependent; 
lack insight; high fatiguability 

1-3/3-1 Organically sick; self-centered; Halbower, 1955 
Passive-aggressive 

2-7/7-2 Feeling of inferiority; high motiva- Halbower, 1955 
tion for recognition 

8-7/7-8 Lack poise and self-confidence; Halbower, 1955 
Poor defenses; chronic worrying 

8-9/9-8 Sc 


hizoid; delusional thinking; pre- Marks & Seeman, 
occupied with inner fantasy; over- 1963 
ideational; regressive 
dependency 

2-3/3-2 Less conceptually organized; less Lewandowski & 


Suspicious; have to be reminded Graham, 1972 
what to do 


associates (Cattell, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970) is called the 16 PF test. It con- 
ists of 16 : 


Interest and value inventories. In addition to assessing traits, one can 
also measure values as Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey (1960) have done. 
They list six dominant values: aestheti 


; ‘ Y treat data as correlations, “projective 
techniques emphasize that obtained material is a sign of underlying person- 
ality structure and dynamics” (Sundberg, 1977, p. 203). The assessor, 
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usually a clinician, makes inferences from these signs. Thus, projective 
methods are not tests which measure behavior directly but techniques for 
tapping the projection of covert behavior, from which inferences about per- 
sonality structure are made. In making inferences, however, the clinician 
must keep several things in mind—his own perceptual sets, those of the cli- 
ent, how the situation affects the client, and certain contemporary events 
going on in the client's life. ae 

Projective techniques include: (1) association techniques such as the 
Rorschach and the Word-Association test, the latter originated by Jung; 
(2) completion techniques, such as Rotter’s Incomplete Sentence Blank 
(ISB); (3) expressive techniques, such as asking people to draw various fig- 
ures; these are particularly useful with children or with those whose verbal 
expression is limited (see Goodenough, 1926; Machover, 1949; and DiLeo, 
1973); and (4) construction techniques such as the TAT. 

Because they lend themselves more readily to cognitive structure 
analysis, we will concentrate on the TAT and the ISB. 


The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 


The TAT, a series of pictures of people in various situations, was 
published by Morgan and Murray in 1935. It is customary to administer 
eight pictures and ask the subject to write a story about each. 

Murray advised that the TAT be scored for both need (motive) and 
press, the former referring to an internal goal and the latter to a perceived 
environmental incentive. Twenty needs and their corresponding social 
presses can be scored for each story told. Both needs and presses can be 
scored on a five-point scale of intensity. Although the TAT has no single 
accepted procedure for scoring and interpretation, elaborate Systems do 
exist for research purposes. 

Henry (1947) has added formal and detailed interpretive guidelines. 
Eron (1950) and Dana (1959) contributed rating scales for evaluating each 
story. McClelland and his associates (1953) have used the TAT eee 
suring achievement; Veroff (1957) for measuring power and Atkin and 
his co-workers (1954) for measuring affiliation. In a study of TAT validity 
Eron (1950) administered 20 TAT cards to 150 American 
who produced 3,000 stories. Eron obtained adequate (g 
inter-rater reliability but could not establish validity, since t 
ductions do not distinguish between normals and psychiat 
another study of validity, Murstein (1963, 1965) found th 
gression in TAT performance is positively related to overt aggression; yet 
there exist complex interactions with other contingent personality vataka 


(such as guilt and family attitude toward aggression) that compli 
study of the test’s validity. Plicate the 


male veterans, 
enerally high) 
he fantasy pro- 
ric patients. In 
at fantasied ag- 
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Murstein (1972) has noted that the subject's emotional state will also 
affect the story told. Thus, hostile college students tell more hostile stories. 
As with all projective tests, it is important to account for other variables 
which influence both TAT stories and the tester's interpretations. 

From his own experience and a comprehensive review of TAT re- 
search, Eron (1977) concluded that the TAT is a useful indicator of general 
motives, interests, and areas of emotional disturbance, but not a precise as- 
sessment technique for measuring specific personality traits of individuals. 

It is the view of the present authors that a more molar or organiza- 
tional approach to the TAT will provide useful information both to the re- 
searcher and the clinician. We specifically believe that the cognitive 
approach to assessment outlined earlier in this chapter can be profitably 
applied in this direction. Box 11-5 presents a cognitive interpretation of the 


TAT themes of the 16-year-old adolescent male whose MMPI profile ap- 
pears in Figure 11-2. 


rentiation in the TAT. Notice that 
ories in Box 11-5, we have coded the 
themes or subsets of the basic motive 


Incomplete Sentence Blank (ISB) 


This technique (consistin i 
8 of 40 completion-t 
popular example of sentence € [Aedes Mi be 


Box 11-5 


Representative Cognitive Themes in the TAT Stories of 


a 16-year-old Male Who “Hated” His Mother and Had a 


Poor Academic Record 


Samples of the stories told in response to 


1. 


the pictures 
(Boy with violin). A violin was found by a 
boy. When he came home he was won- 
dering what he was going to do about 
the lost violin . . . he returned to the 
concert hall with the violin—and the 
owner thanked and rewarded him with 
$15. 
(Farm scene with people) When Beth 
said she was going . . . to become a 
teacher they did not pay atten- 
tion . . . Beth did, however, decide to 
help her mother and father with the farm. 
(Older woman—younger man) Mr. 
Reynolds was dead. Both Mrs. Reynolds 
and son knew they would have to take 
everything in stride and would get over 
it. 
(Older man—younger man) Thought 
about what he would look like when he 
grew old. Realized that every day you 
come closer to death whether you like it 
or not. 
(Surgery scene) He saw one of the men 
holding a knife over his friend. Took fa- 
ther's gun and said, "Drop the knife or 
l'Il shoot.” They end up in patrol car. 
(Sexual scene) Found his wife lying 
naked in bed... had expired. 
Started to cry . . . then thought he 
had to call someone to pick up the 
corpse. 
(Abstract picture) Bats and large and 
small birds surrounded humble 
house . . . the most common was the 
wing of the bat. Tom woke up (won- 
dering) if he could have flown off like a 


bat. 


Brief Summary i 
This is a young adolescent male whose achievement motiv. 

trated by his parents. His dominant motive is security (fear of CERNI S dem 
ation as an instrument for obtaining security. His self-image is of EROS l k 
person caught up in a hostile world; he escapes into fantasy to cope AoT 


own emotions wi 


and the second as positive in this subset. In a comprehensive rev 


Cognitive themes 


Self-image: | am helpful and 
honest. 

Motive: Affiliation 

Press: Positive. Support from 
stranger for a good deed. 


Motive: Achievement. 

Press: Negative. Parents frus- 
trate goals. 

Resolution of conflict: Give into 
parents' wishes. 

Motive: Security. 
about losing father. 

Resolution: Resignation and 
"bury" emotions. 


Concern 


Motive: Security. 
about aging 
Resolution: Resignation. 


Concern 


World view: Dangerous. 
Motive: Affiliation. 
Ideal self: To be hero. 


Motive: Attachment and Secu- 
rity. Concern about losing 
love. Absence of sex theme. 

Resolution: Burying emotions 
and being practical, 

World view: Big and small orga- 
nisms competing for space 
Outside world is dangerous. 

Resolution: Escape into fan- 

tasy. 


hile passively submitting to his presumed fate. 


validity studies, Goldberg (1965) concludes that sentence veria] p 
n is 


probably the most valid of all projective techniques, an opinion whicl 
> which 
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Murstein (1965) also holds. We agree with their conclusion, because the 
ISB lends itself so well to scaling and the development of reliable scoring 
manuals. 


COGNITIVE ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 


Locus of control, ISB, and cognitive methods of scoring the TAT are all 
ways of assessing personality cognitively. The classical basis for assessing 
the functional properties of cognitive structure is the concept of differen- 
tiation found in the theories of Lewin, Werner, and Piaget, whose work has 
been described in Chapters 4, 6 and 8. The modern derivative of differen- 
tiation, an outgrowth of Kelly's construct theory, 
complexity—that is, the capacity of the person's 
with the multidimensionality of events. 


is the concept of cognitive 
cognitive structure to deal 


Cognitive Complexity 


Two different wa 
cussed h 


on about others, 
nd in predicting 
and others, 


in integrating contradictory 
differences (rather than simi- 


investigated by Bieri, who 
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rating scale. The similarity of the ratings in each row to every other row is 
compared—from which a numerical index of cognitive complexity is gen- 
erated. The less similarity, the more cognitive complexity. Bieri and his as- 
sociates have conducted empirical studies relating cognitive complexity to 
clinical judgment, especially when the latter involves reconciling or inte- 
grating contradictory information about clients. Bieri's research (1965) 
provides verified evidence that less complex subjects attempt to form mcre 
univalent (singular) personality impressions by changing their initial judg- 
ments to the most recently presented information. Cognitively more com- 
plex subjects, on the other hand, retain both types of (contradictory) 
information in their personality impression, producing more complicated, 
if ambivalent, judgments of the other person. In a corroborating study, 
Tripodi and Bieri (1964) found that cognitively more complex subjects are 
able to extract more accurate information in clinical inferences than less 
complex subjects. 


How One Scales Subjective Data in Cognitive Assessment 


In all of the work reported in this area, subjective data have to be 
scaled in order to obtain a measure. As Holt (1965) has indicated, the best 
way to do this is to construct a reliable scoring manual. An actual study by 
Forgus and DeWolfe (1969) illustrates the stages involved in the construc- 
tion of scoring manuals for measuring subjective data. 


1. What is the problem? In Forgus and DeWolfe’s study, the problem was to deter- 
mine whether any reliable information could be obtained from the content of 
schizophrenic patients’ hallucinations. 

2. How to record the subjective experience? Hallucinating patients were interviewed 
and the entire interview, including verbatim reports about the hallucinations, 
was tape recorded. 4 

3. Creating a scoring manual. A random sample (10 percent) of the subjective mate- 
rial (hallucinations) was selected as the basis for constructing a scoring manual 
(see Table 11-4). 8 

4. Two scorers decide how to use the scoring manual. Then the scorers rate the rest of 
the hallucinations independently. s 

5, A reliability coefficient between the two scorers is computed. In this case it w. 
If the reliability is low, the scorers have to iron out their differences, 
cannot continue unless the scoring manual can be used reliably. 

6. The scored subjective experience can then predict unknowns and validity studies can n 
ducted. In a preliminary controlled study the Forgus and DeWolfe n E ron: 
found that the themes expressed in hallucinations, as measured by the esearch 
manual, could also predict relative memory of, or attention to auditory (afe 
mation which the patients were asked to attend to, retain and th y infor- 
duce verbally. The ability to scale subjective data shows us that thoes 
data is just as amenable to rigorous scientific analysis as objective data M pe of 
such assessment of subjective events goes back to Binet's (1890) first att n fact, 
measure intelligence. : 5t attempt to 


as over 0.9, 
. The study 


i i i i Themes 
-4 Samples of Five Scoring Categories for Hallucinatory 
TEN Used by Forgus and DeWolfe in Their Scoring Manual 


Conscience disturbance (male 696, female 6796) 


Examples would be voices saying: "you area tramp,” "you have cancer'' (im- 
plies you are rotten inside), ‘'you are evil," or "repent your sins," etc. 


Compensatory grandiosity (male 1796, female O96) 


Ego ideal (grandiose delusions, etc.). Examples: ''you are superman, God, 
etc.," "you are the best person on earth," "you will live forever," “no one can hurt 


you," or “you will win, no one can stop you,” etc. 


Level of maturity: Coping with problems (male 56%, female 17%) 


Examples for women: patient hears children's voices crying to her for help, or 
hears children begging her for food, etc. 


Examples for men: voices Say "'stick up for your rights," hears voices say ''find 
a job and get married," etc. 


Impulse control problems (male 17%, female 0%) 


Examples: voices verbalize to eat, drink, and be merry (or make Harry or 
Mary). Voices say “go out with no clothes on," “be lascivious," "take a shit," etc. 


Impersonal hallucinations (male 6%, female 17%) 


Patient does not 
of a crowd cheering,” 
spaces," etc. 


see the hallucination as rel 


ated to him. Patient hears ''voices 
“cars being driven noisily,’ 


' or patient sees “just clouds and 


Note: The percentages shown indicate the proj 
themes were in'that category. N = 1 


portion of males and females whose hallucinatory 
Source: Forgus an 


8 males and 12 females. 
d DeWolfe, 1969, pp. 288-292. 


A Brief Note on Intelligence Testing 


The measurement of intelli 
was commissioned to devise a w. 


c ay of measuring intellectual ability to be 
used in making decisions abou 


t the education of Paris school children. 
Even today, IQ test scores have t i 


IBSN (Psychological Corpora- 

tion, 1974), which is the i 

(WAIS) used for individuals under 16 years of age. 
onsist of 
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a significantly higher VIQ than PIQ. He was apparently learning more in 
school than was reflected in his grades. From this finding, the clinician 
suspected that anxiety, depression, or other psychological preoccupations 
might be slowing down his school performance (not his school learning). 
Box 11-6 shows the steps used by the clinician to track down the personality 
problems in this case, and his final evaluation. 


Role Construct Repertory Test 


The Role Construct Repertory Test (called the RCRT or Rep test for 
short) was developed by George Kelly (1955) and elaborated by others 
(Bieri, 1961; Bannister & Mair, 1968; Bannister, 1970). The Rep test has 


Box 11-6 Integrated Personality Evaluation Based on Interview 
and Various Assessment Instruments 


The male client described in this chapter was brought for psychological 
consultation by his parents because of the following presenting problems: (1) 
he was doing poorly in school academically; (2) he “hated” his mother and 
was generally defiant and antisocial in his reactions to both parents. 

How the psychologist operated and why he chose the particular assess- 
ment techniques: : 

Following the initial clinical interview to start developing personal rapport 

| and to obtain an overview and perspective on the personality functioning of the 
young man, the psychologist decided first to administer an intelligence test 
since the client had a poor academic record. The results of the IQ test indi- 
cated clearly that the boy was not an underachiever—that is, what he was 
learning in school was not less than his ability. Rather, he was not showing in 
his test performance what he was actually learning in school. So it was sub- 
standard performance rather than underachievement that was responsible for 
the poor academic record. 

Knowing that underperformance can be caused by a number of fac- 
tors—psychomotor retardation related to depression, anxiety, or antisocial de- 
fiance—the psychologist decided on a battery of tests which could help track 
down which of these factors were involved. 

Analysis of the TAT projective protocol (see Box 11-5) revealed the fol- 
| lowing salient features: The client perceives himself as a person who wants to 
| be helpful and needs support from adults (his motives) but is continuous} 

frustrated by them (negative press). He expects things to turn out badly and 
when they do he passively resigns himself to failure and withdraws into d 
The fantasy centers around concerns about his parents which indicate Saved 
insecurity and anxiety. Since he withdraws both from any action aimed at com- 
petence and from his parents, he becomes preoccupied with winning favor and 
approval from affiliation with his friends. 

The MMPI psychometric test (see Figure 11-2) threw light on his in 
curities, anxiety, and social attitudes, as well as his preoccupation with Ehe 
ment and withdrawal from competence. It uncovered that he was aware ch- 
concerned about his social attitudes and emotional impulses, but felt NORD 
control them. In addition, he was moderately depressed, worrying e to 
pessimistic. a and 
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been called the most sophisticated example of idiographic measurement 
(Wiggins, 1973). The test is based on Kelly's personal construct theory, 
which states that each individual construes the world in a unique fashion 
(one's personal constructs). A person can be understood to the extent that 
his system of constructs for ordering and anticipating events can be clari- 
fied. The personal constructs organize a person’s view of the world, his 
place in it, and the actions he takes. The Rep test was thus designed to be 
used as an instrument for eliciting personal constructs. 

In the Rep test, the subj 


psychologist (Sundberg, 
as your father, your mother, 
successful person you know, 
titles, three are selected 


may be permeable (open 


b new events) or impermeable 
(relatively closed to new i 


(closely related to other con- 


From the raw protocol it is 


personal relationships. She will pro 
friendly, superficial level and avoid 


Box 11-7 


10 


11 
12 
18 


14 


15 


Role Construct Repertory Test: Raw Protocol of Mildred 


Beal (abstracted from her description of figures fitting 
the role title.) 


Similar 
Figures 


Boss- 
Successful 


person 
Rejecting 
person- 
Pitied 
person 
Father- 
Liked 
teacher 
Mother- 
Sister 


Ex-flame- 
Pitied 
person 
Brother- 
Intelligent 
person 
Mother- 
Boss 
Sister- 
Rejecting 
person 
Rejecting 
person- 
Ex-flame 
Liked 
teacher- 
Sought 
person 
Mother- 
Ex-flame 
Father- 
Boy friend 
Disliked 
teacher- 
Boss 
Sister- 
Rejecting person 
Intelligent 
person- 
Successful 
person 


Similarity 
Construct 


Are related to 


me; 
not at all the 
same 

Very unhappy 
persons 


Are very quiet 
and easygoing 
persons 

Look alike; 

are both hyper- 
critical of people 
in general 

Feel inferior 


Socially better 
than adequate 


Hypertensive 


Hypercritical 


Feelings of 
inferiority 


Pleasing 
personalities 


Socially 
maladjusted 
Relaxing 


Emotionally 
unpredictable 


Look somewhat 
alike 

Dynamic 
personalities 


Source: Kelly, 1955, pp. 242-243. 


Dissimilar 
Figure 


Sought 
person 
Intelligent 
person 
Pitied 
person 


Boy friend 


Boy friend 
Disliked 
teacher 
Father 
Brother 
Disliked 
teacher 
Successful 
person 
Boy friend 
Ex-flame 
Brother 
Liked 
teacher 


Sought 
person 


Contrasting 
Construct 


Unrelated 


Contented 


Nervous, 
hypertensive 


Friendliness 


Self-confident 
Unpleasant 


Easygoing 


Understanding 


Assured of 
innate worth 


High-powered, 
nervous 


Easygoing, 
self-confident 
Uncomfortable 
to be with 
Even tempera- 
ment 


Looks unlike 
other two 
Weak person- 
ality 
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The reliability and validity of the Rep test. Some studies have found that 
the Rep test is useful not only in eliciting personal constructs, but also in 
revealing the structures and internal relationships of the construct system. 
The studies of Bieri (1965, 1961) on cognitive complexity are one example 
of this application. 

Bonarius (1965) has reviewed research on the Rep test and has con- 
cluded that the test is both reliable and valid. He notes that the role figures 
on the test are actually representative of persons who constitute the sub- 


ject’s social environment, while the constructs are determined by the sub- 
ject himself. 


INTERVIEW AND LIFE HISTORY METHODS 


The Clinical Interview 
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subject stands on certain issues, or to the employment counselor who needs 
to know specifics about job skills. The open-ended style is more appropriate 
to the interviewer who is not trying to fit his subject into any job, but only 
trying to understand. 

Ideally, the behavior of the interviewer will elicit the information 
sought. Thus, if the client is verbal and actively providing the information, 
he may simply listen. On the other hand, he may ask questions if he seeks 
particular answers, or display a sympathetic posture if he wants to encour- 
age. Above all, however, he must be careful not to interfere with the client's 
free vocalizations or he will inhibit the production of just the information 
he is trying to elicit (Whitehorn, 1954). 

Of course, if certain information is not apparent, the interviewer may 
actively pursue a topic. For Sullivan (1954), the interviewer is a partici- 
pant-observer in a dyadic process who constantly does three things: (1) He 
asks himself what the client's communications could mean; (2) he plans 
how to phrase what he will say; and (3) he pays attention to the general 
pattern of interaction between self and client, watching the direction in 
which the interview is moving. 

Different interviewers use different styles, and these vary according to 
both the interviewer's personality and the client situation. One would not 
interview a child the same as an adult, or a job applicant as one would a 
person suffering from depression. A 

The interviewer who is assessing personality has a definite goal in 
mind—to understand the personality structure and dynamics of the inter- 
viewee, his characteristic ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. To do this 
he acts like a scientific investigator, sifting clues and looking for new ones 
until he understands what is happening. Box 11-8, excerpts from an initial 


interview, demonstrates this process. — 

The reliability and validity of the interview. Like other assessment instru- 
ments, especially projective techniques, the reliability of the interview de- 
pends almost entirely on the level of skill of the interviewer. As with all 
clinical instruments, the correlation between two interviewers will be high 
if both agree about the information to be elicited during the interview and 
how to interpret it. The validity of the interview depends on whether the 
information obtained is, in fact, representative of the client's behavior and 
personaz.ity. . e 

Sundberg (1977) reviewed studies on the reliability and validity of 
the interview and concluded that psychiatrists using the interview as an ás: 
sessment tool showed high inter-rater reliability if the assessors were well 
trained and the diagnostic categories used were broad. Validity studies 
have shown that screening interviews have been effective in predicting 
broad categories of maladjustment. Interviews can be structured so that the 


Box 11-8 Excerpts From a Sample Initial Interview and Clues Ob- 
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. Has this sort of thing ever ha 
- No, | don't like arguments, 


. Don't like to lose your temper? 


. Tell me more about it. 
- This guy is a stubborn mule. | trie 


- I'll generally go out of my way to please 


- Did you and he start to have trouble ri 


tained. | — interviewer, C — client. 


ou do? My name is————. Won't you come in and sit down? 
Ape AR do | sit? (Note that client asks for instruction, a probable sign 
that he will engage in cooperative or compliant behavior.) 


- Any of those chairs you like. (Will he choose a nearby chair, or one far 


away? Will he pick a chair in the middle of the room or one in a corner?) 


ppened to you before? (Is it a repeated pattern 
of behavior?) 


but this time | lost my temper and said things | 
was sorry for. (The client may value harmony in human relationships.) 


- . . (an indirect suggestion to the client 
to elaborate) 


- Arguments always seem 


to bring out the worst in people (a confirmation 
that the client values harmony). 


d to show him where he was wrong but I 
should have recognized that he can't stand to be crossed. (Client expects 
self to act responsibly.) 


people. | think I'm easy to get along 
s a high approval motive). 
ight away? 


with (compliance behavior and perhap: 


elf. He give. i i 
Babe tre MED ae gives up his usual behavior and 
And you feel bad about losing your temper? 


Yes . . . At home my brother always use 
something bothered him. . Q y Sod 


+ ! never wanted ti i j 
gets people upset (a development, © be like that. . . . It just 


interviewer is re 
ample, hostility, 


quired to rate the client on a number of attributes—for ex- 
sexuality, dependency, and so on. This procedure in- 
creases the validity of the interview for predicting more specific categories 
of behavior (Burdock & Hardesty, 1968). 


The Life History 


According to R. W. White, “The complete description of a person 
would amount to nothing less than a full biography” (1972, p. 4). A life 
history is such a report that gives special attention to those features that re- 
veal personality. It includes statements about the important events in a 
person’s life, his reactions to them, his own background, and his 


self-description. 


Areas covered in the life history. While different examiners may stress 
different aspects of history taking, the following categories appear in all life 
histories: autobiographical self-report; description of family interactions; 
peer, sexual, and other interpersonal experiences; vocation and schooling; 
socioeconomic background; illness or handicaps; and areas of success and 
failure. 

Life history data consist of a combination of factual material and 
subjective y EL if some bye in the history are false, a pat 
tern of personality will still emerge. A full life histo: z 3 
ber of Vine si ry may require a num- 
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The study of lives. White (1963, 1975) has been instrumental in pro- 
moting the use of this technique for understanding personality. Using life 
histories as data, he has compared the influence of parental attitudes, fam- 
ily systems, social status, ethnic background, educational experience, and 
many other factors that affect the total personality. or 

Studying individuals over the course of years revealed a continuity in 
personality. Behavior during childhood and adolescence was indicative of 
how a person would respond to specific situations (for example, stress) later 
in life. As a prognostic device, then, the life history can be an important 
tool for educators and others concerned with the socialization and develop- 
ment of the child and adolescent. 

White's methods indicate his careful approach to the problem of 
studying lives and his attempt to reduce interviewer bias. He conducted his 
studies by first inviting subjects to participate in a personality study, telling 
them it would take 15 to 20 hours of their time. This gave subjects the op- 
portunity to drop in frequently at the research center where they became 
friendly with the interviewers. Interviews and tests were conducted by sev- 
eral different workers of both sexes and all ages in order to try to elicit as- 
pects of the self that might be displayed to one interviewer rather than 
another. The chief investigator conducted several of the interviews and also 
the subsequent correspondence with the subject. 

Each study began with a written autobiography. Several interviews 
then explored all aspects of the subject’s life up to the present. Interviews 
were recorded so that they could be studied later. In addition to interviews, 
White rounded out his approach with standardized tests such as the WAIS, 
TAT, and Rorschach. He also recommended that systematic observation 
in natural settings, personal writings, and the impressions of other people 
who know the subject be included in the study of a life. 


White admits that the interview has certain defects as a method of as- 
sessment. The subje 


may defend against 
own studies minimi 


person alone. 


A final strong point of Wh 
tial studies by ree ini 
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Early recollections. Space limitations preclude a consideration of 
others who have used life history analysis to measure personality. However, 
one particular aspect of the life history deserves special consideration— 
early childhood recollections. An analysis of these memories reveals the 
conclusion the person has drawn about his life—that is, it is an index to his 
life style. 

Early recollections (ERs) are selected by the subject from a vast num- 
ber of past incidents which he has stored in his memory. They are actually 
a projection of the client’s own perceptions and thus can be used as a 
projective test to verify material uncovered in the life history (Mosak, 
1977). 

The following is a set of early memories of an adult male suffering 
from depression: 


It was a long distance home from school. One day, on 
| the way home | had to move my bowels. | couldn't hold 
| it any longer so | did it in my trousers. | felt ashamed. 


ER 3*1, Age 5 


ER #2, Age 7 1 was left in the car while mother and father went in to 
visit somebody. | tried to follow them but | didn't know 
| the way. I went back to the car and felt they deserted 
| me and | should hurt myself to make them feel sorry 
| for me. 
| 


ER #3, Age 8 I had a fight with a boy and | gave him a bloody nose. 
| Later | was afraid he would get his gang to beat me up. 


Interpretation: Life is difficult in all these memo- 

ries and the patient suffers. Even when he wins (see 

ER #3), he loses, because now he is even less se- 

cure than before. He accuses others of not caring for 

| him properly and demonstrates suffering in order to 
punish them. He is an angry and frustrated person 

with little trust either in others or in his own 


capabilities. 


Such a life style shows a high degree of oppositional rather than com- 
pliant behavior. The subject was an ambitious, hard-working striver with 
few friends, none of them close. His heterosexual relationships were rather 
hostile. He was “out for what he could get" from women, but avoided any 
real intimacy with them. Driven by loneliness, he sought them out in order 
to use them. When they began to make demands on him, he protected 
himself by ending the relationship. 

From the earliest childhood recollections it is possible to formulate 
the subject's self-concept and his world view. He perceives himself as a iis 
tim of life and others, while the world itself and the people in it are ather 
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hostile or unfair and neglectful. His chosen response style is also revealed 
in the memories—he fights back. It is possible to describe the subject's 
life style according to a rubric we have used before: I am , Life is 


, Therefore . In this case, the blanks can be filled in as 
follows: 


Iam a suffering victim. 
Life is difficult and unfair. 
Therefore, J will oppose, punish, and try to protect myself from others. 


This rubric represents a key conclusion the person has reached from 
his life experiences. Specifically, he believes that people will frustrate his 
desire for attachment and will victimize him. Thus, the social press is per- 
ceived as negative. His method of coping with this state of affairs is to en- 
gage in segregative motivational and emotional behavior. Both his in- 
tentions and his accompanying emotions are segregative—he keeps himself 


at a distance from others, distrusts them, and feels justified in being oppo- 
sitional and vengeful. 


Research on Early Recollections 


As early as 1912, Adler pointed out that early recollections were an 
example of retrospective memory selection and that these memories would 
fit in with and reveal an individual’s life style. Liebermann (1957) com- 
pared the projective use of early recollections to a test battery composed of 
three psychological tests and concluded that childhood memories provide 
essentially similar data about personality and are easier and quicker to ob- 
tain. Hedvig (1963) compared early recollections with TAT stories and 
found that ERs were more stable over time 


(1961) also found ERs to be a valid method of personality appraisal. 


The life style formulatio: 
describe some of the core cons 


sessment. However, it is easy to use and seems to 
formation in a short period of time. 


the maladaptive 
personality: 
psychopathology 


OVERVIEW 


From a cognitive point of view, errors in perception are at the base of mal- 
adaptive behavior. Such errors consist of mistaken beliefs, insufficient psy- 
chological differentiation, misfocused attitudinal sets, and erroneous instruc- 
tions about instrumental acts. These Perceptual distortions and/or 
inadequacies lead to dysfunctions in motivated behavior, all of which involve 
an imbalance in the organization and expression of the basic motives. 

Like all goal behavior, maladaptive behavior is a function of person X sit- 
uation interaction. Impaired brain function is an aspect of the person which 
leads to psychopathology. Other aspects include too little differentiation of the 
cognitive motive, lack of an integrated motive hierarchy, perceptual dysfunc- 
tioning, and so on. What the situation contributes can be thought of as stress. 
One form of stress is whatever is Perceived as a threat to a basic motive. An- 
other form of situational stress is any prolonged noxious assault upon the 
body or person. 

The personality disorders are examples of maladaptive behavior in 
which person factors are Significantly more important than situation factors. 
Such disorders include the Paranoid, schizoid, obsessive-compulsive, antiso- 
cial, and hysterical personalities, Each of these maladaptive types has a char- 
acteristic organization, directed by a set of Perceptual instructions about 
self-world-instrumental acts. In different personality disorders we may expect 
to find differing cognitive styles and specific kinds of motive imbalance. 
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Maladaptive deviation is not usually a topic found in a textbook on 
personality. It is properly a subject for a course in abnormal psychology. 
However, there are three reasons why we include a discussion of psycho- 
pathology in this text. It permits us an opportunity to review the maladap- 
tive personality from three perspectives: (1) The functions of the motive 
systems in maladaptive deviation; (2) the perceptual instructions in the 
core rubric—that is, the self-world-action triad, and (3) those personality 
patterns in which personality factors become far more important than si- 
tuational factors in psychopathology. Implied in these perspectives is the 
proposition that certain personality organizations are more adaptive than 
others. 


THE MOTIVE SYSTEMS AND PATHOLOGY 


Motives are functional relationships between a person and the incentives in 
his environment. The nature of these relationships is determined by the 
person's cognitive structure so that from one stance psychopathology can 
be viewed as improper functioning of the motive systems. Box 12-1 evalu- 
ates some instances of psychopathology in terms of improper motive system 
functioning. Since in each case malfunctioning can be attributed to mis- 
takes in the reception, processing of, and response to stimuli, psychopatho- 
logy can result from the faulty processing of information. 


A Cognitive Explanation of Maladaptive Behavior 


Throughout this book we have tried to show that personality and be- 
havior can be understood and predicted from a cognitive point of view. 
Kelly (1955) was one of the first to explain maladaptive behavior in this 
manner. From his personal construct perspective, psychopathology results 
from mistaken beliefs, insufficient psychological differentiation, misfocused 


attitudinal sets, or erroneous/deficient instrumental acts. 
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In his discussion of schizophrenia, Scher (1957) points out that errors 
in perception may be at the base of maladaptive behavior. In any percep- 
tual act, the attributes of the item perceived are processed in terms of inner 
sets. These sets are derived from past experience, involve a set of expectan- 
cies which indicate a relationship between events, and are useful for the 
prediction of probabilities. From these premises, Scher deduces that there 
are at least four sites where operative error may occur: (1) the perceptual 
apparatus may be defective, altering the input (as in the effects of some 
drugs); (2) the wrong information is transmitted (as in selective inattention 
to undesired information); (3) at higher levels, information may be pro- 
cessed according to inappropriate inner sets (as in paranoid delusions); and 
(4) an accurate message is directed into mistaken response channels and an 
ineffective response is chosen. 

One way in which cognition and psychopathology are related has 
been discussed by Beck, a cognitive therapist who reviewed the relationship 
between cognition, affect, and psychopathology: 


The relationship of cognition to affect in normal subjects is similar to 
that observed in psychopathological states. Among normals, the sequence 
perception-cognition-emotion is indicated largely by the demand charac- 
ter of the stimulus situation, In psychopathological conditions, the reaction 
to the stimulus is determined to a much greater extent by internal pro- 
cesses. The affective response is likely to be excessive or inappropriate be- 
cause of the idiosyncratic conceptualization of the event. The input from 
the external situation is molded to conform to the typical schemas acti- 
vated in these conditions. As a result, interpretations of experience embody 
arbitrary judgments, overgeneralizations and distortions. Perseverative 
conceptualizations relevant to danger, loss, unjustified attack and self-en- 
hancement are typical of anxiety neuroses, depression, paranoid states and 
hypomanic states, respectively (1971, p. 495) 


Beck described specific cognitive conditions for the instigation of af- 
fects. For example, the arousal of anxiety depends upon the appraisal ofa 
threat to the person's cognitive domain. Anxiety is then enhanced by an 
appraisal that the person cannot cope with or neutralize the threat, that 
the threat is immediate, that the exact time of the damage is not com- 
pletely predictable, and that the result will be noxious. If it is appraised 
that the damage has already happened, sadness rather than anxiety will 
result. If both sadness and anxiety are present, then the person feels that 
damage has already occurred and a continuing threat remains. In each 
pathological state, a set of cognitive appraisals precedes the pathologic 
affect. 

Beck, Laud, and Bohvert (1974) studied a group of patients suffering 
from anxiety neurosis to determine the ideational components of the neuro- 
sis. In all cases, thoughts about danger were found. In the majority of pa- 
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tients, fantasies with visual images of danger occurred before or during 
anxiety attacks. These patients were able to work themselves into an anxi- 
ety attack with their fantasies. In Chapters 1 and 10, we discussed the ex- 
periments of Lazarus and others which showed how cognitive factors 
influence the arousal and expression of motives. Beck's research extends 
these findings to show that a significant amount of maladaptive behavior 
can actually be explained by understanding these operative cognitive 
factors. 

Kelly tried to explain specific kinds of psychopathology according to 
his personal construct theory. Thus, when the obsessive-compulsive is faced 
with an unpredictable situation, he “tightens” his personal construct. The 
schizophrenic, on the other hand, has very “loose” constructs. Note that 
neither Beck, Scher, nor Kelly deny the existence of other possible factors 
in maladaptive behavior; they are all trying to show the role that cognition 
plays in psychopathology. In sum, psychopathology is directed by an in- 
competent perceptual system, which can result from biological factors, 
learning factors, or both. 


Psychopathology Viewed as Motive Imbalance 


Imbalance of motive systems predisposes to pathology. A motive system 
may be ineffective to the task. An inadequate perceptual system will not be able 
adequately to organize and guide the pursuit of motives. Such examples 
can be seen in the maladaptive deviation of a person suffering from brain 
damage or from mental retardation. 

The demands of one motive may interfere with the function of another, In the 
schizoid personality, which we will discuss later, the demands of security 
lead to a movement away from others. He avoids affiliation in order to be 
safe. 

When one motive is excessively predominant, other motives are neglected. When 
a person relies on affiliation to serve all his motives, he feels secure only 
when nurtured and protected by others and develops no sense of self-com- 
petence. He often does not rely on himself to extract information, but 
rather lets his nurturer predigest information for him (he thinks what he is 
told to think). Such a person is actually incompetent since he does not learn 
to function independently. When faced with the loss of his Protectors and 
nurturers, he feels lost, abandoned, and unable to care for himself. 


The Person in the Situation: Pathology and Stress 


In Chapter 9 we saw that goal-directed behavior can be seen as a per- 
son-situation interaction. Maladaptive deviation might then be thought of 
as a subset of this interaction. Sometimes body disease and/or impaired 


brain function are person variables which lead to dysfunction, Other per- 
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sons factors which lead to deviation are essentially perceptual—in the 
words of Kelly (1955), the result of invalid or incomplete personal con- 
structs. What the situation contributes to the person-situation interaction 
can be thought of as stress. Stress can take two forms: a threat to a con- 
sciously perceived motive or enduring stress which remains outside the 
person's awareness. 

An example of the relationship between person and situation stress 
can be seen in studies of men who suffer from coronary artery disease. 
Friedman (1969) formulated the hypothesis that a certain behavior pattern 
(ype A) distinguishes those prone to coronary attack. This pattern is char- 
acterized by extreme competitiveness, drive for success, impatience, rest- 
lessness, hyperalertness, and a sense of being pressured by time and 
commitments. Men with this pattern are also found to have increased cho- 
lesterol and increased daytime secretion of noradrenaline. Statistical study 
shows that type A men are more susceptible to coronary artery disease. Of 
course, personality factors constitute only one side of the coin —other fac- 
tors are situational. Lipowski (1975) found that other factors such as job 
dissatisfaction, status incongruity, and role overload (all situational factors) 
are equally important, as well as cigarette smoking, overeating, physical in- 
activity, and a diet high in saturated fats. 


Threat to a motive system as situational stress. While the type A person 
creates stress for himself by the way he approaches the situation, conscious 
awareness of threat to the motives is another powerful source of stress. Box 
12-2 shows examples of situational threat for each of the motive systems. 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


It is our conviction that the study of personality disorders is invaluable for 
understanding the concept of personality itself, for appreciating the consis- 
tency of personality, and for showing us how strong personality factors can 
be in determining behavior, even when such behavior is clearly maladap- 
tive. The personality disorders are not mental illnesses, such as neuroses or 
psychoses, but extreme personality types. It is the exaggeration of the pat- 
tern that designates the maladaptive deviation. Except for the antisocial 
personality, they do not receive much attention in textbooks of abnormal 
psychology. For full descriptions of them, one usually has to go to the psy- 
chiatric literature. Such descriptions can be found in Brody and Sata 
(1967), Robins (1967), Winokur and Crowe (1975), and Kleinmuntz 
(1974). They are life-long behavior patterns much more dependent upon 
the person than upon the situation. The personality disorders are defined in 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM III, in print) as 
"deeply ingrained maladaptive patterns of behavior that are perceptibly 
different in quality from psychotic and neurotic symptoms. Generally, 
these are life-long patterns, often recognizable by the time of adolescence or 
earlier." 

Altogether, ten different personality disorders were listed in DSM II 
(1968). We will limit our discussion to five of them, which should be suffi- 
cient to show how their study is useful for understanding personality: para- 
noid, schizoid, obsessive-compulsive, antisocial, and hysterical. Taken 
together, they constitute a representative set of maladaptive deviations 
which show how motives are engaged to produce movement (goal behav- 
ior) which is consequently maladaptive. 


Paranoid Personality 


Descriptive characteristics. The behavior pattern of the paranoid is 
characterized by the following traits: suspiciousness, defensiveness, hyper- 
Sensitivity to slights (real or imagined); a tendency to personalize innocu- 
ous events so that the individual feels personally attacked when there is no 
warrant for such feeling; comparison of self with others with resulting feel- 
ings of envy and of being cheated; distrust of those with whom he has close 
relationships, so that he tries to control their behavior and dominate them 
through demands and jealous accusations. Forgus and DeWolfe (1969, 
1974) found that the themes in the hallucinations and delusions of para- 
noid patients reveal that they consistently see themselves as liking others 
and others as disliking them. Other characteristics include a habit of blam- 
ing others for whatever goes wrong, inability to tolerate criticism without 
resentment (Swanson, Bohmert, & Smith, 1970), feelings of inadequacy 
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compensated for by a habit of searching out the faults of others and belit- 
tling them, self-righteousness, and a tendency to distort logic. In short, the 
paranoid personality is basically oppositional and insecure. The exaggera- 
tion is in the functioning of the attachment and security motives. 

It is difficult to find a population of paranoid personalities for re- 
search, since they do not consider themselves in need of services and only 
come to the attention of the clinician when, under stress, signs of psychosis 
appear. Studies of schizophrenia among elderly persons (Kay & Roth, 
1961; Herbert & Jacobson, 1967) seem to indicate that at least half of the 
patients had premorbid traits that are found in the paranoid personality. 

Both Adler (1968) and Sullivan (1956) have described the paranoid 
personality as one who suffers from strong feelings of inferiority and who 
compensates for these feelings by attributing the cause of any personal fail- 
ures to inimical external agents. He is at odds with life. Since the world is 
hostile, his dominant goal is to preserve himself by defeating his enemies or, 
at worst, preserve his pride and go down fighting. He preserves his own 
self-esteem by blaming and opposing others. 


Interpersonal relationships. Since this person is generally mistrustful, he 
is alert in his relationships for any sign that will confirm his suspicion that 
others will abuse him (Brody & Sata, 1967). Being tense in his relationships; 
he makes few friends. He guards his privacy and avoids real intimacy. Ex- 
pecting others to abuse him, he may arrange a series of counterploys (such 
as changing the locks on his doors from time to time just in case someone 
may have a key). He usually has bad relationships with family members— 
parents, siblings, and children. Those who try to be friendly with him are 
treated with suspicion and eventually give up their efforts. His interper- 
sonal relationships are thus unhappy, both for himself and others. He is 


usually so busy defending himself, he often seems unfeeling and in- 
considerate. 


Developmental antecedents. 

trust and defeat (Beck, 1976). 
to him and he has felt injured 
of families of paranoid person 
parent is domineering and cri 
and useless to the child as a 
1967). The child grows up an 
pleasing and when he has 
dissatisfied. 


The paranoid has had early training in dis- 
Someone, usually a parent, has been unkind 
and humiliated by this person. Some studies 
ality have shown that often the opposite sex 
tical while the same sex parent is submissive 
protector or as a role model (Brody & Sata, 
gry and hostile. He has not been successful in 

submitted, he has felt only abused and 


It is possible to construct a hypothetical core rubric around the self- 


perception-world view-instructions for action triad (as developed in Chap- 
ter 11) for the paranoid personality: 
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I am disliked by others. 
Life is a competitive struggle against external enemies. 
Therefore, J will excuse myself from blame and failure by attributing blame to others. 


Schizoid Personality 


Descriptive characteristics. The most characteristic feature of this per- 
sonality type is the tendency to avoid close or prolonged relationships. The 
schizoid is seclusive, seems aloof and disinterested. He suffers from strong 
feelings of personal inferiority (Sullivan, 1956; Adler, 1958; Shulman, 1968; 
Arieti, 1974). He tends to perceive the world as a puzzling and unsatisfac- 
tory place, often hostile. He feels out of place in the world, and functions as 
a social isolate, as if he were trying to shelter himself from others. Not ex- 
pecting to find a real place for himself in the social world, he retreats from 
it to some private corner. He is seldom any trouble to others. He often nar- 
tows down the scope of his life so that he goes through the day with as little 
commotion as possible. Much of his time may be spent in fantasy, which is 
more pleasant than reality for him. He shows a notable lack of usual ambi- 
tions; for example, he may graduate from college and accept a noncompe- 
titive, low level job at which he will remain for many years. In short, the 
exaggeration in the schizoid lies in the fact that he avoids attachment and 


is incompetent. 


Interpersonal relationships. These distance-keeping methods are seen in 
his relation to others. It is unsatisfying to hold a conversation with him. He 
doesn’t talk about himself; he makes little effort to keep the conversation 
going. He seems to be a “loner,” with little desire for companionship. He 
expects others to misunderstand and reject him, and he doesn’t want to 
take a chance. 

Withdrawal from social participation is self-reinforcing. Nonpartic- 
ipation leads to inadequate development of social skills, so that the schizoid 
becomes someone who lacks such skills and his social efforts are naive and 
misfire. He becomes the recluse who lives in a little room by himself and 
seldom speaks to anyone. . . 

Slater and Roth (1969), in a review of the literature, report that a 
Schizoid personality structure antedates approximately 50 percent of the 
cases of schizophrenia. Thus, schizoid personality has a relationship to 
Schizophrenia, but many schizoid personalities need never become schizo- 


Phrenic as Box 12-3 shows. 


Developmental antecedents. The childhood and family relationships of 
the schizoid personality have been studied more than have those of any 
other personality disorder. Some investigators believe that this condition 
involves a biological dysfunction of the central nervous system (Kallman, 


Sed 


Box 12-3 Schizoid Personality: A Case Report 


Walter was the youngest of a family of four, with an older brother and two | 
sisters. He was a wanted child but was always quiet and passive. His physical 
development was normal but he showed early signs of social backwardness. 
Rather than play with other children, he preferred to watch them. He was a 
fairly good student in school but came home directly after classes, spending | 
his time listening to music, watching television, or playing with toys. One never | 
knew if he was attracted to girls because he never expressed any interest in 
them. He had one friend, a young man who was outgoing and charming and 
who took a special interest in helping Walter to be more social. When that 
friend moved to a different city, Walter spent time only with his family. 

Upon completing high school, a relative found him a job with a retail 
store. He worked in the office of the store as a bookkeeper. He was good at 
math and liked the job. 

He now has the same job after 15 years. He lives with his elderly parents, 
occasionally visits one of his siblings, all of whom are married. He is pleasant 
when spoken to, but never initiates conversation. He goes to an occasional 
movie or ball game and will bowl with a family member if asked. 


1946; Heston, 1970). Others have described certain parent-child relation- 
ships that predispose to this personality disorder (Shulman, 1968; Lidz, 
Fleck, & Cornelison, 1965; Wynne & Singer, 1963; Bateson, Jackson, & 
Haley, 1956). Whatever the relationship, the schizoid receives early train- 
ing in complete frustration of his attempts to be a worthwhile autonomous 
person who is accepted by others. Poorly trained by his parents for social- 
ization or held back by an uneven maturation of his CNS (Churchill, 
1971), he finds it difficult to relate well to his peers and is soon rejected by 
them. He usually finds himself the scapegoat of his peer group and con- 
cludes that he will not be able to get along with others. Thus, the with- 
drawal begins. 

Mednick (1970) and Mednick and Schulsinger (1965) studied 207 
children of schizophrenic mothers compared with a group of controls. The 
research was mainly on autonomic responsivity. The 207 children were 
found to have a more volatile autonomic nervous system than controls, à 
factor that adversely affects the functioning of the competence system. 
Schachter and his colleagues (1972, 1975) have also found differences in the 
nervous systems of such children. 

There is some evidence that the schizoid is less resistant to stress and 
that his withdrawal from stimuli is a protection against stimulus overload. 
Churchill (1971) has studied schizophrenic children and has found that 
when such children are working successfully at a task, they show few of the 
signs that caused them to be classified as psychotic. When they fail at the 
task, however, remoteness, aloofness, withdrawal, avoidance of eye contact; 
and other such behaviors appear. Churchill considers that CNS dysfunc- 
tion may impose a low ceiling on the child's adaptive ability so that he lives 
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in a perpetual “failure” condition, made worse by adult caretakers who do 
not appreciate the child's limitations. Figure 12-1 shows the increase in 
avoidance behavior that follows task failure in schizophrenic children. 

Some research findings support the view that arousal is disturbed in 
the schizoid. Situations which represent mild stress arouse the schizo- 
phrenic more than the normal (Gruzelier, Lykken, & Venables, 1972). Al- 
though the schizoid is not necessarily schizophrenic, he has many 
personality factors in common with the latter. 

Apparently a schizoid personality can be one outcome of an uneven 
organization of the CNS and ANS. Withdrawal would then be a protective 
device to avoid stimulus overload and perceptual overinclusion. The fail- 
ure to withdraw successfully from such stress leads to disturbances of at- 
tention, reduced perceptual constancy, and failure of selective perception ` 
(McGhie, 1970)—that is, a psychotic state. Fenz and Velner (1970) point 
out that not all schizophrenics demonstrate such a CNS-ANS imbalance. 
It seems likely that determining social influences can lead to withdrawal on 
the part of the child even if his CNS and ANS are perfectly adequate. It is 
the kind and degree of stress and the possible range of response choices that 
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the failure condition persists. Source: After Churchill 
(1971). 
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seem to be the important variables. A child with a defective nervous sys- 
tem will experience more failure. A child with a normal nervous system 
but with exaggerated levels of aspiration will also experience frequent 
failure. 


A core rubric for the schizoid personality. As with the paranoid, it is pos- 
sible to construct a hypothetical core rubric for the schizoid personality 
which shows his self-perception, perception of the world and the instruc- 
tions he gives himself about response choices: 


I am a misfit. 
Life is a difficult place and human relationships are troublesome. 
Therefore, it is a better for me to keep my distance and maintain a low profile. 


Obsessive-Compulsive Personality (OC) 


Descriptive characteristics. DSM II describes this personality as having 
an excessive concern with conformity and adherence to standards of con- 
cience. The OC personality tends to be fussy and to dislike unclear situa- 
tions. He likes to organize his life, even to the smallest details. He does not 
like to take chances, is unhappy with an unpredictable situation, and likes 
to plan ahead of time rather than leave things to the last minute. He is 
much more comfortable in unambiguous situations. 

The OC personality sees himself as potentially responsible for what- 
ever happens. Therefore, he stands in danger of being blamed for whatever 
goes wrong. His worth depends upon his ability to avoid being blamed. 
Competence thus has a high value for the OC. l 

The most troublesome aspect of the world to the OC personality is its 
unpredictability. He expects that some day the world will call him to ac- 
count for all his mistakes and will punish him. He would like to keep 
everything (the world, other people, his own feelings) under control. If he 
can control everything, he will be safe. He also tries to avoid blame. Thus, 
even if he fails to control everything, others will admit that he has at least 
tried very hard and should not be blamed. 

The OC is an arranger and controller. He controls his emotions; 
which are troublesome because they impel to action. Instead he relies upon 
thinking. Knowledge becomes a form of power. One can use analysis tO 
understand and what one understands, one can conquer. If one can reduce 
the techniques for living to recipes, then one can make a cookbook for life 
and simply follow the instructions. Rituals are appealing to him. He uses 
them as ways of trying to control the forces of the world. 

He tries to be right, because that is also a defense against blame. In 
any argument he may ask for definitions of terms, or he may object to à 
word, change the subject, or otherwise overcome any effort to put him in 
the wrong. One of his chief methods is intellectualization. He will rumi- 
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nate, analyze, examine, and find flaws in arguments as a way of protecting 
himself. His ability to use logic makes him a formidable opponent in de- 
bate, but when he is about to lose, he twists away on another subject. 

Two studies have found a relationship between the OC personality 
pattern and more serious pathology. Kringlen (1965) studied 91 patients 
with obsessive-compulsive neuroses. Of these, 72 had a premorbid OC per- 
sonality. The percentage of OC personality traits among a similar group of 
controls was much lower. Perris (1966) found that many unipolar depress- 
ives (psychotic depressions in which no manic state occurs) showed pre- 
morbid OC personality. 

Horowitz (1974) studied response to stress in the OC personality. The 
OC may remain behaviorally calm and emotionless and shift attention in 
order to control and dampen down emotional arousal. Table 12-1 shows 
what Horowitz calls style defects in the obsessional. The exaggeration of per- 
sonality in the OC is toward high competence and narrowed cognition. 


Interpersonal relations. Brody and Sata (1967) discuss the interper- 
sonal relations of the OC. He may be successful in his work, especially in 
structured situations where he maintains control. If forced to work under 
unpredictable conditions, he becomes anxious; thus, if his situation de- 
pends on the changing moods of a supervisor, he may respond by becoming 
stubborn and resentful. If he is a supervisor himself, he may offend those 
working under him by his pedantic attention to detail and his inability to 
delegate responsibility. Others may regard him as a rigid, petty, and ob- 
Structionist. In general, the OC is a hard worker who usually gets along 
Well with people who consider him trustworthy and respect him for his sta- 
bility and responsibility. He does not avoid others, can enjoy friends and 
family, and when he feels secure, he can let himself go and enjoy himself. 


Developmental antecedents. The family background has usually in. 
cluded a rigid and domineering parent who expected order and obedience, 
yet whose demand for order appeared arbitrary to the child. The OC be- 
havior—the stubbornness, opposition, and attention to detail—becomes a 
Way of resisting and defeating the parent. Thus the demand for obedience 


Table 12-4 Some Defects of the Obsessional Style in Cognitive Functions 


Fünctian Style as “defect” 


Representation 
Translation of images to words 


Isolation of ideas from emotions 

Misses emotional meaning in a rapid 
transition to partial word meanings 

Shifts sets of meanings back and forth 

Endless rumination without reaching 
decisions 


Association 
Problem solving 


Source: After Horowitz (1974). 
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and respect takes precedence over loving relationships, and the OC child 
experiences the kind of love that brings demands and restrictions rather 
than freedom and growth. The child learns to be compliant on the surface 
while suppressing angry impulses and concealing any overt expression of 
hostility. 

Ehrenwald (1963) studied four generations of one OC family through 
sustained clinical contact with 13 out of the 14 family members. The family 
was an upper-middle-class family of business and professional people. In 
each generation at least two, sometimes more, members showed OC traits. 
Ehrenwald's clinical study confirmed the exaggerated sense of responsibil- 
ity, the expectation of obedience to a dominant parent, and the attempt to 
placate the more powerful person by an outward display of compliance. 


Core rubric. A hypothetical rubric for the OC personality can be con- 
structed as follows: 


I am liable to be held responsible for what goes wrong. 
Life is unpredictable. 


Therefore, J have to be on guard against anything that might go wrong. 
Antisocial Personality 


Descriptive characteristics. The antisocial personality functions like an 

outlaw, in open conflict with his fellow humans. He exploits people ruth- 
lessly and callously, even his “friends.” He seems to have no loyalties except 
to himself and his own glory. He does not regret his own misbehavior— 
only getting caught at it—and is attracted to criminal behavior, often hav- 
ing repeated brushes with the law. He does not hesitate to lie, deceive, OF 
betray. He is a non-achiever, a troublemaker in school, does poorly on the 
job (because of a seeming lack of motivation), does not pay bills, and makes 
a poor spouse. Table 12-2 lists typical behavioral characteristics of the anti- 
social personality. 
The antisocial personality sees himself as a valiant fighter for his ow? 
s. He has a right to make his own laws and oppose those by which 
others live. He may feel he has been a victim of others and accepts his ow? 
malevolence as justified. He feels distressed when he is powerless and con- 
stricted and he glories in his ability to overcome restraints. In fact, he is as 
distrustful of the world as the paranoid or the OC. 

He recognizes that people of goodwill exist, but he thinks of them as 
“suckers” who do not see the world as it really is. He recognizes power, how 
it works, and the sources from which it emanates. The rules of society are 4 
set of arbitrary restrictions that are unfair and should be opposed. Other 


people are fair game, because life is a jungle and the laws of the jungle 
apply. 


right 


Table 12-2 Characteristics 


Personality 


and Typical 


Behavior of the Antisocial 


Characteristic 
Inability to form loyal relationships 


Inability to feel guilt 

Inability to learn from experience, spe- 
cial attention, or punishment 

Tendency to seek thrills and excitement 


Impulsiveness 


Aggressiveness 


Superficial charm and intelligence 
Unreliability and irresponsibility 


Pathological lying 


Inadequately motivated, antisocial 
behavior 


Egocentricity 


Poverty of affect 
Lack of insight 


Casual but excessive sexual behavior 


The need to fail 


Typical Behavior 


Treats persons as if they are objects; 
may marry but often deserts family 
Feels no pangs of remorse, although he 
can express sorrow and other 

emotions 

Commits repeated crimes, and neither 
punishment nor severe deprivations 
seem to deter him 

Behaves bizarrely and sometimes gro- 
tesquely as a rule rather than as an 
exception 

Like a child, cannot defer immediate 
pleasure; cannot tolerate long-term 
commitments 

Reacts to frustration with destructive 
fury 

Often qualified for the confidence racket 
because of winning personality and 
astuteness 

Unpredictably responsible during some 
periods but completely irresponsible 
during others 

Plays many roles—doctor, lawyer, sol- 
dier—according to his whims; often 
confused himself about what he has 
accomplished or who he really is 

Impulsively steals and destroys ‘‘just for 
the hell of it” 

Behaves parasitically because of an in- 
satiable need to be believed, served, 
and supported 

Incapable of true anger or genuine grief 

Can analyze the motivations underlying 
the behavior of others—and often 
does—but has no appreciation of the 
impact he has on others 

Has a casual attitude toward sex; and 
sexual contacts, like most of his 
behavior, are outlandish and erratic 

Has no apparent life plan, except per- 
haps the need to make a failure of 
himself 


Source: After Kleinmuntz (1974). 
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Lykken (1957) tested the galvanic skin response (GSR) of prison in- 
mates in anticipation of receiving electroshock. In comparison with other 
types, a group that had characteristics of antisocial personality showed 
lower levels of GSR response to the conditioned stimulus associated with 
the electroshock. These antisocials were less able than others to learn to 
avoid the shock. It was as if they could not learn from being punished. 
Lykken concluded that the lowered GSR response meant that the antiso- 
cial individual had learned to have less autonomic reaction to punishment. 
Hare's (1968) research on autonomic responses in antisocials corroborated 
the facts that antisocials do not have normal emotional responses, nor do 
they benefit from punishment. Chesno and Kilmann (1975) have also veri- 
fied these findings, as have the experiments of Schachter and Latané (1964) 
mentioned in Chapter 6. In another study, however, Schmauk (1970) 
showed that antisocials quickly learned how to avoid mistakes when the 
punishment was losing money rather than electric shocks. What is punish- 
ment for some is not punishment for the antisocial. 

Antisocial personality is more often diagnosed in men than in women. 


Robins (1967) states the preponderance of males to females approximates a 
ratio as high as 10:1. 


Interpersonal relations. The antisocial personality exploits others. His 
apparent spontaneity makes him attractive to others and sometimes he can 
display loyalty to a friend; more often, however, he feels no real loyalty to 
others. He is willing to have a close relationship with a person of the oppo 
site sex, but here he is also disloyal. Since power and impressiveness are 
important, he is often a “macho,” behaving almost like an adolescent to 
show off his masculinity. He is sexually active, sometimes with both sexes. 
He may enjoy brawling to show his strength and, in any case, appreciates 
his ability to make mischief and to receive the adulation of others. Above 
all, he enjoys the excitement of power and of fooling others. Since his rela- 


tionship to others is predatory, the chief skew in his motive hierarchy is in 
the area of the attachment motive. 


Developmental Antecedents. Some twin and adoption studies suggest 
that biological relatives of antisocials are more likely to be antisocial 
(Schulsinger, 1972; Crowe, 1972; Hutchings & Mednick, 1974). Lee 
Robins’ (1966) studies indicate that antisocial adults always displayed anti- 
social traits during childhood. Investigators agree that families which pre- 
dispose children to antisocial personality structures show a high degree of 
antisocial behavior, with broken homes and alcoholism being important 
factors (L. Robins, 1966; Oltman & Friedman, 1967). Some investigators 
have implicated low socioeconomic status (Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend, 
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1969), but it must be considered that alcoholism and broken homes are 
variables that affect low socioeconomic status. 

Two psychological factors in childhood seem important. One is the 
fact that the child has seen antisocial behavior modeled in a parent (Hes- 
ton, 1970) or older sibling and has seen it rewarded (Bandura, 1969a; Ull- 
man & Krasner, 1969; Yates, 1970). The other is that the child is trained to 
believe that he is justified in demanding his own way, either because he has 
been excessively pampered and led to believe he was special, or because 
having one's own way was a general value for all the people around him. 

Buss (1966) identified two types of parental behavior in antisocials. 
Parents were either cold and distant or were inconsistent and arbitrary in 
giving affection and punishment, so that there was no relationship between 
the child's behavior and whether or not he was punished for it. However, 
the studies on modeling lead us to believe that much antisocial behavior is 
imitated and it is also quite possible that sometimes such behavior is rein- 
forced by indulgent parents who do not set effective limits to the child's 
misbehavior. The “black sheep" role is a powerful attention getter in any 
family. 3 

The role of heredity is still open to question. Crowe (1974) reviewed 
factors found associated with antisocial personality—early deprivation, pa- 
rental rejection, a broken family, parental psychopathology, and low socio- 
€conomic status (only the reward of black sheep behavior is omitted from 
his list)—and concluded that these environmental variables could not ade- 
quately account for antisocial behavior. He then initiated a study of a 
group of children born to female offenders who had been adopted away 
during infancy. Forty-six such children were compared to an equal number 
of control adoptees who were exposed to similar developmental conditions. 
Of the 46 probands (subjects), six were definitely antisocial, while among 
the controls only one was so diagnosed. The sample 1s small one and the 
difference may not actually be of statistical significance. Further studies are 
Necessary before one can determine what if anything is inherited in the an- 
Usoci i 
. ju oc A offered another possible reason for antisocial behav- 
lor; namely, that the antisocial person has a low level of emotional arousal, 
Which thus directs him to seek out stimulation. Fenz (1971) examined heart 
rate response to stress in antisocials and found an* insatiable need for stim- 
ulation,” Borovec (1970) studied ANS responsivity in the antisocial and 
also concluded that stimulation seeking is an Important motive in socio- 
Pathic behavior and that such stimulation seeking is unchecked by a con- 
ditioned fear response. The antisocial might, fheretore be called a. thrill 
Seeker who has not learned to fear punishment. Studies on ANS sensitivity 
indicate that the antisocial finds intrinsic motivation in strong stimuli be- 
Cause of a difference in the way his nervous system functions. 
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Core rubric. A hypothetical core rubric for antisocial personality can 
be constructed as follows: 


I am entitled to what I want. 
Life is a jungle where dog eats dog. 
Therefore, J will eat before I am eaten and defy their efforts to tame me. 


Hysterical (Histrionic) Personality 


Descriptive characteristics. As if a caricature of a temperamental Hol- 
lywood star, the hysteric’s behavior is attention seeking and self-dramatiz- 
ing. Brody and Sata (1967) describe this personality as vain, egocentric, 
excitable, but with shallow affect. This person often behaves in a sexually 
provocative way, since sexual display is an effective attention getter. The 
hysteric responds to small stresses with an exaggerated emotional display 
which is often intended to influence the behavior of the surrounding people 
in order to obtain some desired end—to call attention to oneself or to 
express a desire for service or help from others. Hysterics want conventional 
things: love, admiration, material wealth, and excitement. They like to 
make contact with strong, important people upon whom they rely for as- 
sistance in obtaining a favored position. They espouse conventional values 
and know how to behave with propriety. At the same time, they have mas- 
tered the techniques of avoiding unpopularity; they avoid taking an un- 
popular stand, sacrifice principle for expediency, try to please whenever 
possible, and display open opposition to others only when it is safe. All of 
these behaviors reveal the hysteric's dependence upon others for approval. 
He may thus be said to negotiate all of life through the attachment motive. 

Descriptions of the hysterical personality have been offered by Alar- 
con (1973), Verbeek (1973), Chodoff (1974), and Slavney and McHugh 
(1974). Horowitz (1974) listed examples of how hysterical style affects cog- 
nitive functions in hysterical personality (see Table 12-3). 


Interpersonal relations. Interpersonal relations are stormy because of 
the excessive demands and temperamental displays. As the antisocial per- 


Table 12-3 Some "Defects" of the Hysterical Style in Cognitive Functions 

Function Style as ‘‘Defect"’ 
Perception Global or selective inattention 
Representation 


À : Impressionistic rather than accurate 
Translation of images and enactions to Limited 
words 


Problem solving Short circuit to rapid, often erroneous 


A H : ions 
conclusion; avoids topic when emotion 
are strongly unpleasant 


Source: After Horowitz (1974). 
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sonality is more commonly found in males, so the histrionic personality is 
most often seen among females, perhaps because of cultural factors. Thus, 
coquetry, seductiveness, childish ways of speaking, and other contact-seek- 
ing behaviors are frequent. Divorce, desertion, and conflict are common in 
marriages with an hysterical partner. Under stress, psychotic symptoms 
May appear, associated with elaborate and fantastic wishful thinking; how- 
ever, anxiety, depression, and other neurotic symptoms are more common. 
Hysterics may be impulsive, opportunistic, unreliable, and high-pressure in 
their demands and, when frustrated, can be angry and caustic. 

Since they feel no need to be precise or exact, they are late rather than 
punctual (preferring a dramatic entrance) and approximate rather than 
accurate in their statements (Well, that’s what I meant even if I didn’t say 
it right and you should have known what I meant”). The value they place 
9n convenience allows them to shade the truth with impunity. 

Miller and Magaro (1977) composed a test battery to determine if op- 
€rational definitions of personality styles would cluster in a predictable 
way. They found that there was indeed something that could be called a 
hysterical style. It was characterized by global cognitive and affective pro- 
cesses, high suggestibility, naiveté, and interpersonal dependency. 

Because outward social appearance is so important, and because they 
have a high approval motive and external locus of control (Jones & 
Shranger, 1968), hysterics tend to imitate the behavior of those they con- 
Sider proper. They want to be members of the “in-group.” They bolster 
their own security by joining with similar others to exclude those who are 
different and to look down on them. They cannot afford isolation, so seek 
friends, They are generally gregarious, social, and talkative, although they 
can also be shy when the situation demands it. They like excitement and 
like to be in the center of it as long as there are no unpleasant consequences. 


Developmental antecedents. One origin of these personality disorders 
lies in a family situation in which the young child is discouraged from self- 
reliance and rewarded with attention and indulgence for those behaviors 
that later become the characteristics of the adult personality. Parental be- 
havior seems to have been overprotective and overindulgent. The child was 
valued for his dependent and childlike behavior, not for any constructive 
attempts to establish himself as a productive and helpful person. There is 
no doubt that hysterical behavior is also modeled by parents and that cul- 
tural factors may reinforce hysterical tendencies in females. There are as 
yet no significant empirical studies which shed further light on the devel- 
°pmental antecedents of the hysterical personality even though it is one of 
the more frequent personality disorders. 


Ören d hypothetical core rubic for the hysterical personality 


Would read something like: 
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I am sensitive. 
Life makes me nervous. 
Therefore, J am entitled to special care and consideration. 


COGNITIVE STYLE AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


The relationship between specific maladaptive behaviors and their corre- 
sponding cognitive styles has been investigated in a number of studies. Sil- 
verman (1964) has pointed out that paranoids are extensive scanners and high 
field articulators. Witkin's (1968) studies indicate that personalities whose 
fields are more articulated use specialized defenses, such as isolation and 
intellectualization, while more global personalities use primitive denial 
(they refuse to look at the facts). Witkin claims that the /evel of differentiation 
determines the form of pathology. Field-independents would tend to be ob- 
sessive-compulsive, while globals tend to be inadequate and emotionally 
unstable (more hysterical). 

In locus of control studies, Phares (1976) concludes that high inter- 
nals can tolerate more environmental stimuli without stress. In a study by 
Staub, Turasky, and Schwartz (1971), high externals tolerated fewer and 
less intense electric shocks than internals. In another study, Houston (1972) 
divided subjects into two groups. One group was told there was no Way 
they could avoid electric shock. The second was told they could avoid shock 
if they made no mistakes. The former group showed anxiety, the latter, à 
higher level of physiological arousal. Apparently, the nature of the situa- 
tion influences the locus of control. Hersch and Scheibe (1967) found ex- 
ternals to be more maladjusted. While they rate high on succorance and 
abasement, they are lower in defensiveness, achievement striving, domi- 
nance, endurance, and orderliness. Table 12-4 shows some relationships 


between cognitive style, maladaptive deviation, and the various personality 
disorders. 


THE MOTIVE SYSTEMS IN THE PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


Earlier in the chapter we discussed some of the relationships between the 
motive systems and psychopathology. We claimed that psychopathology 
could be seen as an imbalance in the motives or as an improper functioning 
of the motives. It is also possible to examine some of the specific distur- 
bances of the motive systems we would expect to find in particular person" 
ality disorders. In our description of the paranoid, for example, we can see 
that suspicious and antagonistic human relationships obviously interfere 
with the attachment motive. Not finding security in attachments, he must 


Table 12-4 


ogy, and Personality Disorders 


Some Relationships Between Cognitive Style, Psychopathol- 


Cognitive Style 


Sharpeners 
Levelers 


Extensive scanners 


Narrow scanners 
Field-independent 


Field-dependent 
Internal locus 
of control 
External locus 
_ Of control 
ES tolerance 
or ambiguity 
Low tolerance 
for ambiguit 
Reflective : 


Impulsive 


Maladaptive Tendency 
If Style Is Extreme 


Excitement seeking 
Excessive order and control 


Overcautiousness, doubting, 
suspicion 

Withdrawal, impulsivity 

Isolation, controlling 


Dependency 

Self-blame, excessive 
feeling of responsibility 

Feelings of helplessness 
and dependency 

Lack of order, poor 
planning 

Excessively critical behavior 


Constricted 


Acting out 


Personality Disorder in Which 
Such Extreme Styles Exist 


Antisocial, hysterical 

Obsessive-compulsive, 
schizoid 

Paranoid, obsessive- 
compulsive, antisocial 

Schizoid, hysterical 

Paranoid, obsessive- 
compulsive 

Hysterical 

Obsessive-compulsive 


Hysterical, paranoid 
Hysterical, antisocial 


Obsessive-compulsive, 
schizoid, paranoid 

Schizoid, obsessive- 
compulsive 

Hysterical, antisocial 


Protect himself against the harm 
his security in avoiding defeat, s 
Supposedly hostile others. He preserves 
elsewhere. He functions as if he has a p 


he expects from others. He tends to find 
hame, or embarrassment at the hands of 
his own status by projecting blame 
erceptual disability: he sees danger 


Where there is no real danger and he attributes cause to external agents 
(Witkin, 1968; Phares, 1976). He is too concerned with personal security to 


Worry overly about his compete 

The most obviously affecte 
ment system, His contacts are limite 
tachments in order to feel secure. This la 
Social incompetence. On the other hand, 
More important than either security or a 
Pulsive. If he is not competent, he expects t 


by others, 


. The antisocial personality also 
Views others as competitors rather th 
fore, depends upon his ability success 
€nce on his ability to outdo t 


t 


nce in any task. 
d system in the schizoid is also the attach- 


d, distant, and tenuous. He avoids at- 
ck of social participation leads to 
the competence motive becomes 
ttachment for the obsessive-com- 
o be in danger and to be rejected 


shows impaired attachment, since he 
an helpful allies. His security, there- 
fully to resist others, and his compe- 
hem. To the hysteric, however, attachments 


are exceedingly important. Successful affiliation provides security and is an 


1 i > 
ndication of competence. 


. Table 12-5 shows some o ! 
disorders we have discussed and how the motive 


f the relationships between the personality 
s function in each. In each 
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Table 12-5 


Personality Disorder 
Paranoid 


Schizoid 


Obsessive-Compulsive 


Antisocial 


Hysterical 


Some Relationships Between Personality Disorders, Dominant Goal, and Motive 


Perception of Self 
and Others 


Self: endangered 
Others: hostile 
Self: unacceptable 
Others: rejecting 
and hurting 
Self: responsible for 
events 
Others: create confusion 


Self: one of the preda- 
tors in the jungle 

Others: natural prey 

Self: requires cherishing 

Others: potential 
audience 


Dominant Goal (Guiding 
Self-Ideal) 


Protecting self against 
blame and loss of status 

Protecting self against 
damage by others 


Controlling life 


Overpowering the rules 


Being center of atten- 
tion 


Attachment 
Hostility 


Distance 


Controlled 
Manipulates 
others 


Demands 
attention 


Security 


Avoiding 
defeat 

In avoidance 
of people 


Depends on 
his compe- 
tence 

There is none 
anyway 


Through 
being 
cherished 
only 


Competence 


Depends on 
his security 
Absent 


Through 
control 


In defeating the 
rules 


In winning 
attention and 
love 
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case, the cognitive motive is described as if it were composed of the three 
parts of the core rubric; self-perception, perception of others, and the domi- 
nant goal that determines response choice. Under each of the other motives 
is listed the kind of behavior such a personality uses in goal behavior. 


Personality Disorders As Maladaptive Personalities 


The personality disorders we have reviewed in this chapter are only 
some of the ways in which maladaptive behavior is expressed. We have 
singled out these disorders because they seem to represent most clearly that 
form of psychopathology which stems from personality rather than from 
Situational variables. Personality disorders are maladaptive personalities. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that in these disordered personalities we can 
find evidence of maladaptive functioning of the motives and of maladap- 
tive perceptual programs which organize them. 


| 


changing 
behavior 
and 
personality 


OVERVIEW 


" in di t ways. For us, 
; lity change in differen 
i i nceptualize personal ; itive components 
ric rere scopes through altering eh ny ore in- 
of personality structure and HE. Lese ebore enema at ctl 
itativeran A 
clude somatic methods, meditative a hotherapy. In all of these methods, 
i ification, and psycho information. 
ite oath ea um change in the way the person test and train- 
[e veia si purses consist of direct cognitive inte 
me treatmen even ions: . 
man giving onesslt more pit ta ae change are the cognitive 
influe i i the two. 
ofth cont tie bene lar OFS therapist, and the Interaction between 
e client, 
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Not all change in behavior represents a change in personality; there 
may also be a change only in behavioral response. Our theory of behavior 
postulates that all behavior is directed by perceptual structure, which is the 
core of personality. Thus, change in personality necessarily includes change 
in perceptual structure, not only change in response. We have seen that the 
various theories about the genesis of behavior focus on personality as an or- 
ganizer of behavior to a lesser or greater extent. This relative emphasis or 
deemphasis on personality as an organizing variable quite naturally carries 
over to the meaning of change in behavior or personality (see Box 13-1). 

While Box 13-1 highlights the central emphasis of major theoretical 
groups, it is important to keep in mind that each theory has subsidiary or 
moderator propositions, that theories have changed and to some extent 
converged, and that each major theoretical orientation has its own philoso- 
phy about the basic nature of human behavior. Thus, Burton (1976), in 
summarizing a symposium on behavior and personality change, concludes 
that the emphasis on libidinal and unconscious determination, so central in 
Freudian or other so-called psychodynamic theories, has decreased to pe- 
ripheral importance in contemporary theorizing. Conversely, Mahoney 
(1974), Meichenbaum (1973), Krasner (1976), and A. Lazarus (1977) are 
examples of major theorists in behavior therapy who have broadened their 


Box 13-1 Representative Theoretical Conceptions of Behavior 
Change 


|. Theory 


Major structural change postulated 
when behavior or personality 
changes 

Resolution of intrapsychic conflict 
between various parts of personality 
(id, ego, superego) and change in 
contents of conscious and uncon- 
Scious, particularly bringing the latter 
into awareness 

Changes in response to environment 
as a result of changes in conditioning 


or reinforcement contingencies 
Social learning theorists (Bandura, Changes in response to situations 
Rotter) I because of a change in expectancies 
Trait theorists Change in primary personality factors 
or types, or in the pattern of the pro- 
file depicting various scale positions 


/ for each factor | 
Cognitive theorists 


Change in personal constructs, cog- 
nitive differentiation, or cognitive 
complexity 

Change in the person's ‘‘being-in-the 
world” 


Psychoanalysis (Freudian) 


Behavior theory 


| Existentialism 
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Scope to make cognition of central determining importance. We have al- 
ready noted how the social learning theory of Bandura and Rotter places 
direct emphasis on expectancy, a perceptual variable. 

. The increasing attention to cognitive structure in personality theoriz- 
ing and research has by no means relegated response and environment to 
negligible importance. As we saw in our discussion of person-situation in- 
teraction in Chapter 9, we need to conceptualize and measure behavior in 
terms of both the person and the environment. Sundberg (1977) puts it the 
following way: What kind of person will make what kind of response in 
what kind of situation? This triple interaction between personality struc- 
ture, response, and environment is important to keep in mind when trying 
to effect behavior change. People of different dispositions (for example, dif- 
ferent aptitudes) will respond differently to different treatments (aimed at 
changing behavior). That is the focus of the Aptitude-Treatment Interven- 
tion (ATI) studies of Cronbach (1975), a paradigm which has been ex- 
tended to the therapy-counseling situation by Owens (1968) and to all 
Person-environment interactions by Hunt (1975). In this context, behavior 
change can be effected by intervening at four levels: the person’s physiol- 
gy, his cognitive structure, the responses he makes, or the social 
environment, 


THE COGNITIVE MODEL OF PERSONALITY CHANGE 


The conclusion of our introductory paragraphs suggests that there are a 
number of levels at which we can try to intervene in order to change behav- 
lor— for example, somatic, meditative, belief systems, behavioral responses, 
and Psychotherapy. The key proposition which guides our formulation of 
behavior change states that all human motives are cognitively directed be- 
Cause they are filtered or mediated through the perceptual system, which 
'rects both the structure and dynamics of personality. In this context, be- 
avior change will be achieved by altering the cognitive components of 
Personality structure and dynamics, as exemplified in Box 13-2. 


Personality and the Self Are Resistant to Change 


ople who come to a 
nality. Many of the 
Heider, Kelly, and 
ying cause of this 
or the striving to 


Personality change is difficult to achieve. Even pe 
therapist for help seem to resist alteration of basic perso 
*o8nitively oriented theorists—for example, Sullivan, 

€stinger as well as Beck (1976)—believe that the under! 
resistance to change is the desire for cognitive consistency, 


avoid cogni: E 
gnitive dissonance. A 
Kelly (1955) stressed that we hold on to our cherished personal con- 


Box 13-2 What Changes When Personality Changes? Change 
Takes Place Both in the Structure and Dynamics of Per- 
sonality. The first four items in Box 13-2 are part of per- 


sonality structure while the rest are personality 


dynamics. 


Item Changed 


Example 


W Symbols of the motives Symbol of competence changes 
E from athletic skill to academic skill 
5 Dominant goal (guiding self-ideal) Changes from outdoing others 
=) competitively to cooperating with 
fe others 
2 Self-concept Becomes more positive 
View of the world Becomes less one-sided 
Instrumental acts Domination of others changes to 
acceptance on equal footing 
More complete processing of un- Realizing that status concerns 
derlying motives (becoming more may really be a search for love 
aware) 
o Tolerance to stress (including anx- Increased tolerance for unpleas- | 
9 iety, guilt and conflict) and stress ant emotions and situations and 
= coping increased use of creative coping 
2 methods 
> 
[a] 


Information processing Becomes more differentiated; less 


global generalization; increased 
efficiency of perception 
One feels more attached, secure, 
competent, or informed 


Motives are confirmed to a greater 
degree 


structs even after they have been invalidated. If we do not have a relevant 
construct, we have to process information in terms of what we do have, 
even if it is invalid. Sullivan pointed out the coping significance of main- 
taining the self-system. If a person loses his self-system, he undergoes a de- 
integration—colloquially, “loses his mind." Thus, the person will choose to 
distort reality rather than alter any aspects of the self-system. The self-sys- 


tem is the main system for coping with anxiety. Furthermore, change itself 
produces anxiety. 


heorists, the perceptual system or- 
al system tends to seek its own con- 
a change our points of view; our subjective 
bias directs how we search for reality. 
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WAYS OF CHANGING PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR 


Techniques for producing change in personality and behavior include the 
following: 


1. Somatic methods. Work directly on the body through such agents as drugs, hor- 
mones, or electroconvulsive shock. 


2. Meditative and hypnotic methods. Use normal physiological processes to produce 
change in physiological activity through such procedures as relaxation train- 
ing, meditation, suggestion, and hypnosis. 

3. Altering belief systems. Uses certain educational techniques for altering people’s 
beliefs (religious conversion, mass media, and propaganda). 

4. Behavior modification. Applies experimentally based principles, including condi- 
tioning, reinforcement contingencies, and modeling, to produce changes in be- 
havior. Cognitive intervention techniques are used both in behavior 
modification and psychotherapy. 

5. Psychotherapy. Uses dialogue to catalyze personality change. 


Somatic Methods 


Somatic methods are aimed at changing behavior through direct in- 
tervention into the person's physiological system. Masserman (1955) has 
astutely pointed out that ultimately all physical methods aimed at produc- 
ing behavior change have their effects mediated through altering percep- 
tual functioning. Drugs, alcohol, and electroconvulsive and insulin shock 
Produce some alteration in the subject’s perceptual state. It is in this con- 
text that the somatic techniques should be viewed. , . 

One instance of such perceptual mediation can be seen in the studies 
of Betz and Whitehorn (1956; Whitehorn & Betz 1960). These researchers 
Ound that physicians working with schizophrenics were more successful if 
they were warm, outgoing, and intervening. These physicians had 82 per- 
cent success whether they used somatic adjuncts or not. Less warm physi- 
clans had only 34 percent success without somatic adjuncts, but 82 percent 
if they used insulin treatment as well. 

Fisher and his associates (1962) compared the effect of a placebo and 
™eprobamate, a tranquilizer, on dropout rate (dropping out of therapy) 
among patients. With placebos, the dropout rate was 32 percent. When the 
Meprobamate was given by physicians who were instructed to have an ex- 
Perimental attitude, the dropout rate was still 32 percent. However, it was 


Masserman concludes, “many 


to ‘ 
Psychiatric th have one psychody: hin 
ull Perception ae snos of elaborate associations, and prob- 
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ably disorganize complex behavior patterns . . ." (1955, pp. 459-460). 
More modern researches, however, have shown that drugs such as amphet- 
amines can also speed up perception (Kaplan, Sadock, & Freedman, 1975). 
The next section indicates that physiological and perceptual states can be 
altered without artificial stimuli—that is, by using the natural physiologi- 
cal processes of the body. 


Meditative and Hypnotic Techniques 


Meditative and hypnotic techniques are ancient tools for producing 
behavior change. Hypnosis fell into partial disrepute after it was popular- 
ized as a parlor or exhibition hall display, and has only recently regained 
its respectability. Meditative techniques have been an integral part of reli- 
gious rituals in the Western world as well as in Asia, but were most often 
practiced in Hindu and Buddhist cultures, where the practice took many 
forms. Yoga, Zen meditation, and other forms have been studied. The best 
known in the Western world today is Transcendental Meditation. 


Transcendental Meditation (TM). Transcendental meditation is an- 
other way of intervening in the physiological process by using psycholog- 
cal techniques—that is, by training the person in mental concentration and 
attention. During the years since its inauguration into the United States in 
1959, over a half million people have begun to practice TM (Bloomfield, 
1976). Benson (1975) has pointed out that the religious trappings are not 
necessary; that the main influence on physiology is the practice of 
relaxation. 

Although the first few years were met by skepticism among profes- 
sionals, the 1970s brought more favorable reception as a result of empirical 
research on objective behavior changes following TM. Independently 
(1970) and in joint studies (1971, 1972), Wallace has reported a number of 
physiological changes associated with TM. Figure 13-1 compares change in 
metabolic rate following hypnosis, sleep, and TM. 

Other changes in bodily function following TM include a marked 
decrease in blood lactate levels, an increase in the brain's alpha activity 
(confirmed by Banquet, 1973), and fewer spontaneous galvanic skin re- 
sponses (Orme- Johnson, 1973). All of these bodily changes indicate that 
TM gives rise to greater stability of the autonomic nervous system. The 
profound state of relaxation is followed by increased alertness and respon- 
siveness to external stimuli, heightened perceptual acuity, and greater effi- 
ciency. There is also greater resistance to environmental stress and 
psychosomatic disease, and an increase in general health that is accompan- 
ied by clearer perception and thought (Bloomfield, 1976). 

This increase in health includes psychological health. Anxiety, as 
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Note: 0% refers to the resting (normal level) of metabolism as measured by oxygen consumption. 
Once TM has been established there is a 16 percent drop in oxygen consumption — metabolism 
slows down and relaxation sets in — with no additional change over time, In contrast, there is a 
More gradual and slower decrease in metabolism during sleep, and a slight increase under hypnosis, 
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measured by the Cattell anxiety scale, shows a significant decrease (Fergu- 
son & Gowan, 1976). Meditation also produces greater directedness, spon- 
taneous expression, and acceptance of feeling and capacity for intimate 
contact (Seeman, Nidich, & Banta, 1972). There are also reduced levels of 


depression and neuroticism. 
3-year-old woman who had been suf- 


. Bloomfield (1976) reports on a 2 
fering from anxiety attacks since age 17. These attacks were accompanied 
by the usual exaggerated autonomic signs: panic, tension, and insomnia. 


Following a year's meditation, these symptoms were drastically reduced. 
Figure 13-2 shows scores on the MMPI scales prior to and following medi- 


tation. Notice particularly the sharp drop in hysteria, depression, and hy- 
high scores for depression and 


Pochondriasis scores. The previously à 
hypochondriasis were undoubtedly related to the severe anxiety she 


Experienced 
In sumar ^, after TM: (1) the ANS becomes mere Reem Eline 
i i hange in brain wave patterns in the 


m ; : 
€tabolism decreases; (3) there is à € s ar 
ty, tension, and depression are re- 


clectroencephalogram (EEG); (4) anxie 
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Figure 13-2 One subject's MMPI scores before and after learning TM 
techniques. Source: Bloomfield, 1976, p. 103. 


duced; (5) the person becomes more receptive to information, giving rise » 
greater creativity and self-determination—that is, develops more interna 
locus of control. , 

These lofty claims for TM require additional studies to assess their 
validity. Yet the implication of Bloomfield’s reviews and conclusions is that 
TM changes physiology and behavior by making ANS functioning more 
stable, thereby reducing anxiety. "The key to successful therapy lies 1n 
creating psychological and physiological conditions that optimize the natu- 
ral tendency of the nervous system to stabilize itself? (Bloomfield, 1976, P- 
194). He cautions that TM should be accompanied by periodic reevalua- 
tion in psychotherapy until the intensity of the disturbing thoughts lose 
their frightening quality. He notes, in contrast, that tranquilizers such as 
Valium and Librium sedate the patient, make him feel listless and groggy: 
and may even be addicting. He believes that TM, on the other hand, has a 
restorative power. The net result is not just a cumulative decline in anxiety 
but greater stability, adaptability, integration, and growth. 
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Hypnosis and suggestion. As originally conceived by Charcot and 
Janet, the predecessors of Freud, the hypnotic state was believed to alter 
the subject's psychological balance by supposedly reducing voluntary con- 
trol over behavior. Barber (1971) points out, however, that most research 
which attributes a variety of psychophysiological effects to hypnosis fails to 
determine the relative contribution of the following variables. 


gical effects are forthcoming 


- Suggestions that certain physiolo; 
positive motivation to respond to suggestions 


1 

2. Instructions intended to produce 
3. Suggestions of relaxation 
4 


- Suggestions that the subject is entering a deep trance or a state of hypnosis 


The fourth variable, deep trance, is usually considered to be the 

cause” of hypnotic phenomena. This conclusion is now under serious criti- 
cism, since similar physiological effects have been reported without the so- 
called trance being present. It has been found that direct or indirect sug- 
gestions, given under either hypnotic or waking conditions, are sufficient to 
Produce certain physiological manifestations. Kliman and Goldberg (1962) 
recorded visual recognition thresholds under base-line conditions (normal 
state) and under hypnotic and waking treatment conditions. There was no 
appreciable difference in threshold for the recognition of tachistoscopically 
presented words between hypnotic and waking suggestion conditions. 
However, words which are hard to recognize in the waking condition are 
easier to recognize in the hypnotic condition whereas words that are easier 
to recognize under base-line conditions are still more easily recognized 
when the subject receives a suggestion either in the waking or hypnotic 
State, 


Physiological correlates of the hypnotic state per se. Barber (1971) con- 
cludes that whether any physiological changes takes place—and especially 
the direction of the change—depends on whether the subject carries out the 
Suggestion given, not on the trance state per se. Hypnotic subjects show an 
elevated level of palmar conductance when they carry out suggestions 
which involve effort or activity (Barber & Coules, 1959; Davis & Kantor, 
1935). If the subject accepts literally the suggestion to relax, there is a fall in 
Palmar conductance; if not, it remains unchanged. Barber (1958) reports 
that if hypnotized subjects show lethargy, drowsiness, or other signs of 
trance, these characteristics can be readily removed and the good subject 
will continue to carry out whateve c performances are instructed, 
for example, “Be perfectly awake, € f ‘trance’ but continue to obey 


my commands.” 
S. NES " 
“Appropriately predisposed persons do not need hypnotic-induction 
Procedure and need not appear to be in trance to carry out many, if not all, 
9f the behaviors which have been historically associated with the term 


hypnosis” (Barber, 1971, p. 242): 


r hypnoti 
ome out o 
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Barber (1971) thus concluded that suggestion (presumably which can 
also be self-induced) is the important variable. The emphasis on suggestion 
gives us a cognitive interpretation of hypnotic effects, just as we found in 
our discussion of somatic intervention and TM, where we saw the impor- 
tance of attention to perceptual state and locus of control. 


A cognitive conclusion about somatic intervention, meditation, and f hyp- 
nosis. The major conclusion arising from the work on all three techniques 
is that cognitive intervention can be used to regulate natural physiological 
processes. Biofeedback techniques have produced similar findings, includ- 
ing control of alpha waves in the EEG (Nowlis & Kamiya, 1971). m 

All these scientific demonstrations have important therapeutic impli- 
cations. T'hrough cognitive intervention we can train ourselves to diminish 
physiological conditions which produce noxious psychological states, and 


to enhance physiological processes which produce increased psychological 
health. 


Altering Belief Systems 


Franks (1976) distinguishes between humanistic-scientific and tran- 
scendental belief systems. The first kind is dealt with by the science of per- 


sonology and social Psychology (as in the work of Rokeach), while the 
second occurs in certain religious experiences. 


Open and closed minds. 
Rokeach (1960) concerned 
that underlies belief systems 
ically be scaled according to 
scale, which gives the indivi 
what not to believe. The se. 


reviews data which supports the 
not as difficult to change as self- 
sion—time perspective —relates to 
past, present, or future. Preoccu 
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erson, as the existential- 


nonadaptive, stagnating behavior. The adaptive p 
but anticipates future 


ist emphasizes, is concerned with present existence 
action with considered reflection from past experience. 

One way to study the relative rigidity or plasticity of a belief system is 
to study a person's openness to experience, the open-closed mind dimen- 
sion. For this purpose Rokeach constructed his Dogmatism Scale, a ques- 
tionnaire designed to measure the extent to which a person holds flexible or 
dogmatic beliefs about personal and social issues. The advantage of Ro- 
keach’s scale is that it presents us with an agenda for researching the con- 
tents of cognitive structure and can thus help us understand which kinds of 
Cognitive organization are more susceptible to adaptive change. In general, 
Persons who are open to new experiences but can at the same time inte- 
grate them into ongoing cognitive organization are more adaptive. 


Religious and other forms of conversion. Other than what we said about 
transcendental meditation, transcendental belief systems are beyond the 
scope of this book. We note in passing, that Benson, Beary, and Carol 
(1975) have seen similarities among the effects of meditation, relaxation 
and mystical experiences. Some psychiatrists and psychologists have com- 
pared psychotherapy and religious conversion, noting that the second expe- 
rience deals more deeply with the fundamental anxiety concerning death 
and being—ontological anxiety (May, 1959. — B 

Caruso (1952), an existentialist psychiatrist, expressed the opinion 
that psychotherapy is a preliminary to à religious metanoa (conversion); 
that a rebirth is the logical end ofa psychotherapeutic experience which 
leads to a change in values. The various religious traditions have all de- 
manded not only certain types of behavior, but certain types of perceptual 
€xperience from their adherents. Religious rituals have, as one purpose, to 


elicit a suitable experiential awa 


Nicoll (1967), a Christian t 


reness. 
hinker, states that the human being must 


die and be reborn, He must die to his pride and love of status and be reborn 
to a new sense of wholeness and goodness. Religious conversion 15 thus a 
asic change in personality. Does personality actually change through gen- 
"Ine religious conversion? William James (1958), one of America s first psy- 
“nologists, discussed this issue in his classic, The Varieties of Religious 
Xperience, first published in 1902. James described many “cases” of con- 
version and concluded that personality can indeed change as a result. 
aoe Convert’s typical ways of behaving change: self-perception and world 
visu change. The world and the self are experienced in new and different 
ys. 
on this subject, but subjective re- 
apparently can be an intense stress 
ntly changed thereafter. 


port There is little significant research 
ex S abound. A conversion experience 
Perience which leaves a person permane 


Behavior Modification 


Behavior therapy began as an attempt to base p mm 
ment upon sound scientific principles. The major treatment metho! Hen 
when behavior therapy received its main impetus (in the 19508 an bid 
was psychoanalysis. Some behaviorists felt that psychoanalysis was a a 
matic belief system rather than a science. Behavior therapy drew apan ia 
hypothesis that all behavior, normal and abnormal, was learned, p pu 
the paradigms of stimulus-response and response-reinforcement ne i 
the foundation of early behavior therapy. Most of the procedures of be e 
ior therapy derive from principles of learning. They are used to modi 4 
maladaptive behavior and to foster acquisition of more adaptive enne 
patterns. These procedures confront maladaptive behavior in the here an : 
now rather than focusing on the patient's past and highlight the impact bi 
the environment on the patient's behavior. Some major proponents are 


Bandura (1969), Kanfer (1970), Mischel (1976), Lazarus (1973), and Ull- 
man and Krasner (1969). 


The Nature of Behavior Therapy 
(Behavior Modification) 


Each of the behavior therapists emphasizes a different treatment 
technique. One of the pioneers of behavior modification, Wolpe (1969. 
limits it to the application of experimentally-established principles © 
learning for the purpose of changing unadaptive behavior Arnold Lazarus 
(1971), the originator of “broad spectrum behavior therapy" includes, in 
addition to the objective techniques, all the usual or traditional psycho- 
therapeutic techniques. The behavior therapists with a social learning orl- 
entation, such as Bandura (1969) and Ullman and Krasner (1969), consider 


the relevant social learning histories of their patients when they plan be- 
havioral treatment strategies. 


Recent developments have introduced far- 
this stimulus-response and response-reinforceme 
havior therapy has become m 


reaching modifications to 
nt paradigm—modern € 
uch more sophisticated. One developmen 


i i- 
S systems theory, group dynamics, commun 


f 
among these proponents O 


new developments are Bandura (1976), A. Lazarus (1977), Meichenbaum 
(1977), and Mahoney (1974) 
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Techniques of Behavior Modification 


Systematic desensitization. Wolpe (1969) introduced reciprocal inhibition 

Or systematic desensitization as a way of eliminating unwanted neurotic behav- 
lor. The technique involves replacing the unwanted behavior with more 
desirable and incompatible behavior. For example, it is impossible to be 
both tense and relaxed at the same time (reciprocal inhibition). Through 
gradual and systematic relaxation training, Wolpe teaches his clients how 
to reduce tension and anxiety. Practicing relaxation has enabled many of 
Wolpe's patients to ameliorate other symptoms, such as sexual dysfunction. 
Wolpe (1976) claims that desensitization is nothing but a form of 
conditioning. However, it is always accompanied by relaxation training, 
Which includes a set of instructions about how to behave. In the desensiti- 
zation procedure, Wolpe asks the patient to construct a fear hierarchy—a 
list of situations in which the person experiences fear. The patient assigns a 
rating of severity to the fears on a scale of 0 to 100. Zero means that the 
Patient does not experience fear, while a rating of 100 indicates the situa- 
tion the patient finds the most fear provoking. Desensitization usually 
begins with the least fearful situation and proceeds gradually to the most. 
olpe also uses a form of guided imagery (a cognitive intervention) when 

€ instructs the patient to imagine himself in frightening situations while 


ei " 5 
'S practicing relaxation. 


Assertiveness training. This technique has been used as an integral 
Part of systematic desensitization. In this procedure, the patient 1s taught to 
act in more self-assertive ways through instructions by the therapist and 
also by repeated practice of such behavior, first in non-threatening situa- 
tions and later in the situations feared by the patient. The therapist models 
the assertive behavior and the patient role-plays 1t before using it. 
‘ Rimm and Masters (1974) claim that assertive behavior appears to 
Inhibit interpersonal anxiety as reliably as does deep muscle relaxation. 
. “cell, Berwick, and Beigel (1974) studied the effect of assertiveness train- 
Ing on self-concept and anxiety. Comparing an assertiveness training soup 
9 more traditional therapy group, they found that after eight sessions the 


Ormer showed m A 
; ore assertiveness an : 

"tius behavior inhibits fear behavior and vice versa. Once one pisos 
Confront, getting indignant in the process, one no longer 2 * es e 
client Practices assertive behavior by practicing behavior which is the op- 
Posite of his usual behavior. 

St Implosion therapy. Implosion ane rne vraa dn Ed 

an i jon therapy wn 
ien for ae (1967; 169). pa A ae scenes (such as by 


ti ) a 
ent, for prolonged periods of time, to anxiety-pr 
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projection of these scenes onto a screen). Flooding exposes the patient to the 
actual anxiety-arousing situation. By experiencing the anxiety-arousing sit- 
uation without the expected occurrence of disaster, the patient's reactions 
to the feared situation change. While in systematic desensitization, anxiety 
was relieved gradually, in implosion and flooding, there is no such gradual 
approach; the exposure to the stimulus is pervasive and intense. 


Operant techniques. The use of differential reinforcement (reinforcement 
practice) has been shown to alter anorexia nervosa (nervous loss of appe- 
tite), agoraphobia (fear of open spaces), and other neurotic behavior. The 
therapist withholds reinforcement until behavior, other than the symptom 
pattern is expressed (Callahan & Leitenberg, 1970; Leitenberg, Agras, 
Butz, & Winze, 1971; Leitenberg, 1973). Leitenberg (1972) summarizes the 
philosophy guiding this technique: “When expectations of success are com- 
bined with repeated practice in the feared situation together with praise 


and feedback, all the ingredients for an effective treatment of phobia are 
present.” 


earned tokens (secondary reinforcers) could then be used to purchase a va- 
riety of reinforcers such as food, privacy, recreation, and sustained sched- 
uled attention from a therapist. Tokens were instrumental in generating 
high rates of performance on previously rejected jobs. If reinforcement was 
given regardless of the rate of job performance, however, decrease in job 
adequacy resulted. Increased quantity of reinforcement produced an 1n- 
crease in rate of adequate performance. This is an application of a well- 
known principle of reinforcement, namely, that the strength of the response 
is a function of the quantity of the reward. Atthowe and Krasner (1968) 
were able to establish an effective token economy system with chronic pa- 
self over a 2-year period. 

operant techniques remain under 
rcement contingencies. This has 
been demonstrated experimentally by using the ABAB design. In this de- 


Negative reinforcement drastically reduced the self-destructive be- 
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trating experimental effects within a sin- 
gle-subject design. (The individual bars are data for each 
day of the experiment.) Source: Tate and Baroff, 1966. 
(Adapted from Neale and Liebert, 1973, p. 153.) 


Baroff's study, illus! 


havior. When this reinforcement contingency was removed, the self-de- 
structive behavior returned, but could again be reduced by reintroduction 


of negative reinforcement treatment. 


Behavior Modification Techniques 
Developed from Social Learning Theory 


Bandura and his students have developed behavior modification 
s social learning theory. The techniques 


techniques based on Bandura’ 
combine the use of modeling with guided performance and refinement 


through successful practice, leading eventually to a complete, positive ex- 
perience (Bandura, 1976). In describing his technique, Bandura points out 
that the therapist models the desired behavior for the client, guides the cli- 
ent through the performance of the behavior, and provides opportunities 
for the client to perform the new behavior successfully. Successful perfor- 
mance is also facilitated by providing the client with repeated modeling in 
graduated sub-tasks of increasing difficulty, arranging protective condi- 
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tions to allay anxiety (for example, holding the head and tail hon xim 
securely so the phobic client will be more willing to approach) and by jo 
performance (doing the task together with the client). 
The more such aids the therapist uses, the faster are new behaviors 
learned, attitudes changed, and anticipatory fears reduced. Bandura, Jef- 
ferey, and Wright (1974) compared groups of adult phobics exposed to the 
same amount of participant modeling treatment and found that progress 
was more rapid when the therapist used more of these response induction 
aids. Bandura considers that successful performance is the primary vehicle 
of change in the participant modeling approach. . 
As the client improves, response induction aids are phased out until, 
finally, the client's performance is self-directed, Successful self-directed 
performance produces more general and durable behavior and attitude 
change (Bandura, Jefferey, & Gajdos, 1975). Bandura, Blanchard, and Rit- 
ter (1969) compared the effectiveness of participant modeling to standard 
desensitization procedures by studying adults and adolescents with snake 
phobias. One group was treated with Systematic desensitization. A second 
group repeatedly viewed a film of people interacting with snakes and used 
self-induced relaxation until they could view the scenes without anxiety. 
The third group was treated by means of live modeling and guided perfor- 
mance. The therapist himself handled the snakes and gradually led the cli- 
ents to do so. A fourth group served as untreated controls. An analysis of 
the results showed that untreated controls remained fearful and avoided 
approaching snakes. Groups 1 and 2 were both more willing to approach 


snakes than the untreated group, but group 3 subjects were dramatically 
more powerful in eliminating phobic behavior. 


Behavior Therapy: A Subset of Cognitive Therapy 


Although radical behaviorists insist that only environmental contin- 
gencies and events can influe 


nce behavior—and Wolpe (1976) insists that 
conditioning is the basis of all i i 
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cognitive learning model, as used by Bandura (1969), Meichenbaum 
(1977), and others previously mentioned. 

. Beck (1976) has explicitly used a cognitive learning approach to be- 
havior change. Although he is a psychotherapist, the techniques he uses 
strongly resemble behavior therapy techniques. Calling himself a cognitive 
therapist, he directs his technique to modifying the ideational content in- 
volved in the symptom; namely, the irrational inferences and premises. He 
trains his client to recognize his spontaneous verbal and pictorial cogni- 
tions (automatic thoughts). He also uses induced as well as spontaneous 
images to pinpoint the patient's misconceptions and to reality-test his dis- 
torted views of himself and his world (Beck, 1970a, c). Thus change is seen 
as occurring in the conceptual system of the patient. Brown (1967) had a 
female patient who felt fear and guilt at the sight of male genitals. He in- 
structed her to visualize a series of scenes of male genitalia from a nude lit- 
tle boy through a nude statue to a nude adult male. These exercises 
changed her attitude toward male genitalia. Beck believes that systematic 
desensitization leads to the same gradual change in attitudes. In a similar 
vein Leitenberg and his associates (1969) point out that instructions in sys- 
tematic desensitization define, for the patient, what behaviors are of inter- 
est, while he receives constant feedback from his own observations. They 


reason that such self-observed signs (a perceptual act) of improvement ac- 
count for much of the success of all graduated behavior therapy. Thus the 


patient participates as an active thinker. 

Beck (1976) points out that systematic desensitization enables the pa- 
tient to increase his objectivity, for example, to discriminate between a real 
danger and a fantasied one. Patients who are questioned at the termination 
of an individual fantasy generally construe the threatening situation dif- 
ferently and more realistically than before, owing to a modification or shift 
in their ideational system. Assertiveness training, role playing, and model- 
ing all lead to a change in the patient’s self-concept, because, as he prac- 


ice Based on Faulty 


cm — 


| Box 13-3 An Example of an Irrational Inferen 
Generalization 


A young man who likes à female classmate discovers that she prefers to 
| sit and talk to another m: e building. He concludes that 
| women in general will find him less attractive than other males. 
| Beck would try to teach the young man that there are other possible rea- 
|. sons for the young woman's behavior and that the behavior of one woman 
cannot be generalized to all women. These types of ideations, according to 
Beck, lead to symptoms such 


intervention by the therapist, and. p \ 
cognitions, corrects the irrational inference and its corresponding pathological 


emotional states. 
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tices the desired behavior he gradually changes his view of himself in rela- 
tion to others. 


Consistent with Beck's analysis, Goldfried and his collaborators 
(1974) point out that in order to be effective, behavior modification must 
include a cognitive restructuring. Goldfried and Goldfried (1975) review 
some of the outcome studies (including Meichenbaum, 1972, and Trexler & 


Karst, 1972) which show that systematic rational restructuring can be 
effective. 


As behavior therapy and theory evolve, various cognitive issues play 
increasingly important roles. What has not changed, fortunately, is its sci- 
entific bases. A. Lazarus (1977) lists thes 


€ "behavioral principles" as: due 
regard for scientific objectivity, 


extreme caution in the face of conjecture 
and speculation, a rigorous process of deduction from testable theories and 
a fitting indifference to persuasion and hearsay. 

Skinner, the father of o 
thought existed, b i 


actional analysis of Berne (1966), marriage counseling, and various other 
group procedures, , 
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these as: (1) A good patient-therapist relationship in which the patient is 
motivated for change; (2) release of tension and expectation of help (relief 
of distressing feelings and increase in morale); (3) cognitive learning; (4) 
operant conditioning (as through approval-disapproval cues from the 
therapist); (5) suggestion and persuasion; (6) observational learning from 


what the therapist models; (7) repeated rehearsal and practice; and (8) 
emotional support from the therapist. 


therapy? Box 13-4 summarizes the key concepts 


What changes in psycho 
hat changes in therapy and how change is facil- 


of several theorists about w 


itated by the therapist. 
All of the above theories in Box 13-4 evidently postulate that psycho- 


pathology results from some kind of imbalance—be it oppressive superego, 
psychic disharmony, inflated self-system, blocked self-realization, incom- 
plete Gestalt, distorted life style, or maladaptive ideation. These exaggera- 
tions in structure and dynamics are paralleled by distortions in perception 
and difffiiculty in attaining the goals directed by the basic motives. The 
strategies and tactics of psychotherapy are aimed at correcting these un- 
happy outcomes of personality imbalance. 
In psychoanalysis it is postulated that a transference neurosis devel- 

ops when the patient transfers the neurotic conflict to the therapeutic situa- 
tion, Working through the transference neurosis and resulting resistance 
eventually leads the patient to accept some and renounce others of his li- 
bidinal desires, in this way reducing the conflict. For Jung, successful psy- 
chotherapy increases the process of individuation (self-actualization). 
One-sidedness decreases SO that greater intrapsychic harmony 1s achieved 
(structure becomes more balanced). Furthermore, the complexes are re- 
solved, giving rise to more balanced perception—that is, the increased 
processing of more accurate information. For example, a man with a mas- 
culinity complex allows his anima to surface asa complement to his animus. 
He thus accepts the notion that masculinity can include tender feelings as 
well as aggressiveness. ] "u" . 
nterpretation of parataxic distortions 


As a result. of the therapists i 
h the therapist, Sullivan's patient de- 


and the interpersonal experience wit e s 
velops more interpersonal skills—leading to increased security and 


satisfaction. 

For Rogers, t 
concept is enhance 
son becomes more complete. 
capable of dealing with all o 
giving and withholding of strokes, sot 
replaced by more effective ones for pro 
sonal transactions. Self-concept changes from 


he person becomes more fully functioning and the self- 
d. The Gestalt therapists similarly believe that the per- 
His perceptions are broader so that he is more 
f reality. The transactional therapists use the 
hat maladaptive scripts and tapes are 
cessing information during interper- 
“Pm not OK" to “I’m OK,” 


voc 


Theory 
Freud 


Jung 
Sullivan 
Rogers 


Gestalt 
(Perls) 


Berne 

Adler 

Kelly 

Beck 
Mahoney 
Meichenbaum 


Rotter 


Theoretical Constructs of Therapeutic Change 


Box 13-4 
e a Ln UAI x cT Ty eom Y ul 
What Changes How It Is Changed 


Unconscious id and superego; 
forces become more amenable to ego management 


One-sidedness changes toward intrapsychic 
harmony; complexes are resolved 

Parataxic distortion changes to syntaxic 
thought; less inflation of self-system. 
Self-concept improves, permitting greater 
self-realization 

The Gestalt becomes more complete; 

parts of the personality form a more integrated 
whole, unmet ‘‘needs”’ are satisfied 

The script and the tapes change so that 
more adult ego states emerge 

Life style; dominant goal changes from 
personal superiority to social interest. 
Personal constructs become permeable and 
comprehensive 


Cognitive categories change; automatic 
ideation changes to awareness of how one 
can control self and life 


Expectancies, reinforcement values 


Interpretation makes the unconscious conscious, 
and “working through" permits acceptance of self 
Analysis of dreams and art work lead to recognition 
and acceptance of archetypes 

Revealing and exposing parataxic distortion 


Unconditional positive regard; reflection of 
feeling and empathic listening 

Gestalt operates to reorganize the figure/ 
ground relationships; new values become 
salient 

Exposing games and script; giving and 
withholding strokes 

Disclosure of mistaken assumptions and 
fictitious goals; encouragement 

Present constructs are reviewed and altered 
and/or new ones are formulated, using the 
therapist as a validating agent 

Confront, disclose, and analyze irrational 
beliefs; homework assignments involve sequential 
analysis of thought and practice in self- 
initiated cognitive intervention 

Verbal reinforcement of desired behaviors, 
not rewarding maladaptive behaviors, 
interpretation of inappropriate expectations 
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and this improvement in self-confidence facilitates the satisfaction of 
human motives which make life more complete, rewarding, and fulfilling. 
In Adler's theory, the life style changes in therapy. Since life style de- 
pends upon perceptual categories, the therapist aims at correcting the cli- 
ent’s mistaken assumptions. Kelly thought of therapy as a “reconstruing 
process" in which personal constructs are reveiwed and altered and/or new 
ones are formulated, until the client has a comprehensive and permeable 
set of constructs which are capable of processing a wide range of events. 


A social learning approach to psychotherapy. We have previously pointed 
out that both Rotter and Bandura are social learning theorists. However, 
Bandura fits more properly into a discussion of behavior therapy, while 
Rotter’s methods are primarily psychotherapeutic. For Rotter (1954, 1970), 
Psychotherapy is a learning process and the therapist’s function is to in- 
crease the client’s freedom of movement and reduce the value of detrimen- 
tal goals. Rotter proposes to accomplish this by changing the client’s 
expectancies and reinforcement values. If the client avoids a situation be- 
Cause of a high expectancy of failure, changing the expectancy may permit 
the client to approach the situation. If the client persistently gets himself 
into trouble because he does not see the consequences of his own behavior, 
helping him to understand the consequences may provide strong negative 
reinforcement for the previous thoughtless behavior. : 

In addition to employing many of the traditional psychotherapeutic 
techniques, including interpretation, Rotter aims to change expectancies 
through (1) direct reinforcement, usually verbal; (2) placing the client in 
situations where he can observe different behaviors, as in group therapy; (3) 
teaching the client alternative behaviors; and (4) trying to increase his ex- 
pectancies that alternative behaviors will be more effective. The ic im 
tic relationship itself, as well as interpretation and exploration of past 

f : forcement values. Rotter's method is 
behaviors, is used to help change reintore (he protes OF ORY 
thus a direct application of social learning theory to P psy 


chotherapy itself. 


Outcome research in psychotherapy: cognitive perspective. bes ars oi 
controversy among psychologists about ae has sae z pn 
i i i if it does, how en m 
really improves adaptive behavior and, if 1 A í 
i i he controversy is that some of the 
provement is. One important reason for t at sc 
claims on behalf of psychotherapy have been based pu ae 
i : ientist requires that such sub- 
of improvement by clients themselves. The scien ; E 
festive reports be independently verified before he can accept their validity. 
Some recent studies have addressed this question. vey (1974) Te- 
viewed research on cognitively oriented therapy. In one example, a review 
of outcome studies of the rational-emotive therapy of Ellis (1971, 1973a, 
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1973b), he concluded that while patients have generally reported improve- 
ment following psychotherapy, the ability to obtain reliable and valid 
measures of improvement through direct behavioral measures has re- 
mained elusive. There is a discrepancy between self-reports and direct be- 
havioral measures. 

The studies reviewed by Mahoney lacked adequate controls and 
therefore gave inconclusive results. More recent, better designed studies of 
outcome use more reliable and more valid methods, as shown in the follow- 
ing representative examples. 


Self- instructional training in cognitive intervention. Meichenbaum (1969) 
originally tried to teach schizophrenics to stop using private words and 
language that others do not understand (non-consensual communication). 
Following this work, Meichenbaum and his associates (1973a, b; 
1974; 1975) developed a successful method for changing inappropriate be- 
havior through training the patient to intervene verbally in his own words, 
behavior, and thoughts. In this procedure, when the patient makes a psy- 
chotic statement, the therapist first models a more appropriate way of talk- 
ing (which differs from the patient's "crazy talk and conceptions") and 
then instructs the patient to imitate, through repeated practice, the more 
appropriate language and thinking of the therapist. The patient is thus 
taught to use self-instruction to change his thinking and verbal behavior. 

In one research application of this cognitive training strategy, Mei- 
chenbaum and Cameron (1973a) obtained impressive results. The perfor- 
mance of five cognitively trained schizophrenics on a variety of direct 
behavior measures was compared with that of five matched controls (also 
schizophrenic) who were given equal attention but no training in self-in- 
struction. The behavior of these two groups was assessed by an experi- 
menter who knew nothing about the patients’ condition or assignment. 
The results are depicted in Figure 13-4. The five sets of graphs reveal, and 
statistical analysis supports, that the cognitively trained subjects improved 
in all behavioral indices except digit recall in the absence of distraction. 
The fact that such training in how to intervene in one’s own cognitions can 
improve communication (interview), logical un 
reality perception (inkblot test), and immediate 
has important implications for the theor 
Most significantly, it suggests that one ou 
the patient can do to help himself, 


derstanding (proverb test), 
memory under distraction 
y and practice of psychotherapy: 
ght to pay more attention to what 
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low-up stages. Source: Reprinted with permission from 
Meichenbaum and Cameron, 1973a. 


healthy personality is adaptive and well integrated. Adaptivity is measured 
by the number of distinctly different concepts the person employs, and de- 
Stee of integration, by their relationships to one another; “The person 
Should have a sufficient number of constructs and there should be sufficient 
integration among them so that his thinking is not scattered. These Func- 
tionally Independent Constructs (FIC) can be measured. It has been empir- 
ically demonstrated by Landfield’s data reviews that adaptive persons and 
therapists ascen average FIC score of 14, with significant deviation above 
that indicating maladaptive personality functioning: Landield eompates.a 
Successful therapeutic outcome to an unsuccessful one and relates suc 
cessful /unsuccessful outcome of psychotherapeutic intervention to changes 
in the FIC score (1971, pp- 114-130). The successful client, Pam, had an 
Original FIC score of 18. Constructs in her original Rep test Pr me 
She was "seriously questioning whether or not she could cope with life," and had 
Problems in sex identification. After a few weeks of psychotherapy, her FIC 
“ore had decreased 8 points. The constructs jn her second Rep test re- 
Ysaled that she had gained more confidence in coping with her problems 
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and organizing her life. The unsuccessful client, Doug, had an extremely 
high original FIC score of 26. His constructs indicated a highly self-reliant, 
cognitively complex person, who was alienated and lonely. After several 
weeks of psychotherapy, there was no decrease in the high FIC score. There 
was instead an increase in the number of constructs that involved moralis- 
tic thinking. There is no evidence that psychotherapy helped him. 


The behavior of the therapist. According to Landfield, an important dif- 
ference that affected the outcomes of the two cases was the way the thera- 
pist’s own construct system enabled him to respond to the client. It has 
been theorized that the therapist’s experience rather than his theoretical 
orientation is the crucial variable in therapeutic success (Fiedler, 1950). 
Rogers (1957) and others (Truax & Mitchell, 1971; Scheid, 1976) have 
verified empirically that such therapist personality variables as warmth, 
competence, interpersonal climate, comfort, and client satisfaction are in- 
strumental in a successful outcome (see also Carkhuff & Berenson, 1967; 
Luborsky & Spence, 1971). The therapist’s attitude of understanding and 
empathic feedback induces an enhanced patient concept of self-worth, 
which in turn improves confidence and competence. 

Active therapist intervention is another significant aspect of effective 
therapeutic outcome, as originally pointed out by Rogers (1957) and 
Rogers and Dymond (1956). Research has verified that what the therapist 
responds to actively tends to be discussed and thought about further by the 
patient. An analysis of taped interviews showed that active intervention by 
the therapist correlated with more improvement in the client. 


, both during and betwe 
tate effective pe 
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Expectancy. Research by Frank (1961) and Goldstein (1962a, b) 
found that patients? expectancies also play an important determining role 
m Psychotherapy. Patients who receive instructions that instills high ex- 
Pectancy of a successful psychotherapeutic outcome are more likely to ben- 
efit. Moreover, Heilbrun (1972) and Sloane and his associates (1970) have 
found that simply preparing the patient with an explanation of how psy- 
chotherapy works and what he can expect from the therapist already 

gins to produce beneficial effects. In a critical review of research on ex- 
Ped effects in psychotherapy, Wilkins (1973), supports the conclusion 

Xpectancy is an important determiner of outcome. Expectancy ef- 
ects, which is a cognitive variable, confirms the well-known psychological 
Phenomenon of “self-fulfilling prophecy.” 


fo» A comparative study of psychotherapies.  Luborsky, Singer, and Luborsky 


ord >) reviewed the literature on outcome studies of psychotherapy in 
clude to compare as much as possible the different theoretical schools. In- 
h *d in the review were also outcome studies of behavior therapies. In 
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tive/impulsive styles has been carried out largely in the field of develcp- 

ment, not in the clinic. Nevertheless, these two groups of studies present 
= H H . 

evidence that cognitive style is indeed a factor in therapy. 


Psychological differentiation: Field-independent versus field-dependent. Sev- 
eral studies show that the field-dependent client is less likely to benefit from 
psychotherapy. In one study on alcoholics, Karp, Kissin, and Hustmyer 
(1970) found that field-dependents stay in a therapy program a shorter pe- 
riod of time than field-independents. Kissin, Platz, and Su (1970) con- 
cluded that independents do better in psychotherapy, while dependents do 
better with pharmacological treatment. 

A more direct test of therapeutic outcome was performed by Pardes 
and his co-workers (1974). Sixty acute psychotics hospitalized for treatment 
were given an overall clinical assessment and a rating of psychological dif- 
ferentiation, based on test data. A significant correlation was obtained: 
Undifferentiated patients stayed in the hospital an average of 86 days, 
while differentiated patients stayed an average of only 51 days. 

What are the possible reasons for these findings? Are undifferentiated 
clients simply unsuitable for psychotherapy? Greene (1972) reports that 
differentiated patients are more likely to be assigned to insight therapy, 
while less differentiated ones are more likely to be assigned to supportive 
therapy. Is this an indication of perceptive clinical judgment on the part of 
the clinician—or is it rather a sign that the therapist’s own expectations 
prejudice him against the undifferentiated client? 

Witkin, Lewis, and Weil (1968) found that the greatest frequency of 
undesirable verbal exchange (interruptions, pauses, number of words used) 
occurred in the least differentiated patient-therapist dyad and the lowest 
frequency occurred in the most differentiated dyad. With more differen- 
tiated patients, verbal flow is smoother and communication more effective. 
The therapist who is relatively passive and waits for the client to take the 
lead would ordinarily find himself frustrated with a passive client. 

A study by Russakoff and his associates (1976) verified the hypothesis 
that undifferentiated Patients would be less satisfied with therapeutic 
structure and would, therefore, respond less well to psychotherapy. Fur- 
thermore, in such undifferentiated styles there would be less mutual at- 
and patient. Russakoff used techniques devised 
ychological differentiation of non- 


i , the therapists 
‘onnalre concerning each patient’ 


Psychotherapy. In essence, the less dif- 
things from the therapist, and the thera- 


"I did not know what to do.” The last two 
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findings are consistent with those of Gates (1971) and Sousa-Poza and 
Rohrberg (1976), who found that less differentiated patients want the 
therapist to lead and initiate. 

In all these studies it is regrettable that no comparison was made be- 
tween experienced and less experienced therapists in the treatment of 
field-dependents. The field-independent client may certainly change more 
easily with any kind of treatment, but a highly experienced therapist may 
have good results with field-dependents as well. It is also possible that un- 
differentiated clients may respond to behavior therapy as well as the dif- 
ferentiated ones and one hopes some empirical studies on this subject will 
soon be available. 


Locus of control: Internal/external. Lefcourt (1966) recognized that the 
development of internal locus of control would facilitate adaptive personal- 
ity change in psychotherapy. Conversely, successful psychotherapy would 
be accompanied by an increase of internal locus of control, since such per- 
sons would be more adaptive and cope better with life. Support for such a 
deduction comes from the work of Smith (1970), which found that individ- 
uals who experienced acute life crises showed a decrease in external locus of 
control following psychotherapy. This finding did not hold true for people 
in therapy who did not have immediate life crises. 

In another study with patients in psychotherapy, an increase in inter- 
nal locus of control was found to result from an emphasis on reeducative 
strategies or changing actions (Dua, 1970). This was particularly true of the 
action-oriented therapy groups. In a similar kind of research design, Foulds 
(1971) compared the pre- and post-I-E scores of 30 undergraduate college 
students who were in four weekly half-hour group therapy sessions for 8 
months with a matched control group who were not treated. The experi- 
mental group showed a significant increase in internal scores by compari- 
son with the control group. While findings such as those of Dua and Foulds 
are encouraging, the absence of some kind of activity in the non-treated, 
control groups makes the reliability of these findings somewhat question- 
able. Replication with more adequate controls is required. 

An interesting study of Helweg (1971) found that students and pa- 
tients who were more intrinsically controlled and less dogmatic (according 
to Rokeach) chose therapists (on the basis of viewing films of their inter- 
action) who were more client oriented than directive in their approach. 
High externals and dogmatics preferred the latter kind of therapist. 

As in the studies on psychological differentiation, Dowds and his asso- 
ciates (1977) have shown that locus of control influences the judgments 
that therapists make about patients. When the patient was a high external, 
the therapist was more likely to decide that he was unsuitable for therapy. 
In their study, 39 male patients in a Veterans Administration hospital were 
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assigned to six male psychiatric residents and psychology trainees. Each 
therapist completed a questionnaire after his initial interview with the pa- 
tient. The patients themselves were tested for a number of factors, includ- 
ing psychological differentiation and locus of control. Those patients found 
less suitable for therapy after the initial interview were generally field-de- 
pendent and externally oriented. 

This last study suffers from the same defect mentioned previously. While 
psychiatric residents and psychology trainees may have some experience as 
therapists, they can hardly be considered experienced therapists. Until sim- 
ilar studies are performed, using therapists with much more experience, no 
definite conclusion can be drawn. All we can say at the moment is that the 
particular therapists used in the studies are more adept at helping the dif- 
ferentiated and internal client than the dependent and external client. It is 
possible that the therapist's experience may be even a more important 
variable than the client's cognitive style. 


Cognitive Style and the Therapist-Client Dyad 


It is tempting to speculate that if we knew enough about the topic, we 
Could assess the prospective client's cognitive style and would know exactly 
What kind of therapeutic procedure to use with him. Unfortunately, as Lu- 

Orsky and his co-workers (1975) point out, such information is not yet 
available. From what we do know and from what we can extrapolate, per- 

aps we can intuitively describe some of the expected behavior of the client 
and how the therapist could respond to it. Box 13-5 is an exercise in specu- 
ation. We have guessed that certain client behaviors will be found in each 
Cognitive style and we have described maneuvers and strategies that the 

erapist can use in order to counteract the possible negative effects of these 

*haviors. Such tactics are hopefully a part of the armamentarium of an 
©xperienced therapist. 
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